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PREFACE 


The study of the Mughal Empire which I began with my 
India of Aurangzib : Statistics, Topography and Roads (printed 
in 1901), has come to its end with the extinction of that empire 
which is the subject-matter of the present volume. The events 
of nearly half the reign of Shah Jahan and the whole of 
Aurangzib’s are covered in my History of Aurangzib in five 
volumes, with a supplementary work Shivaji and His Times. 
Then follows W. Irvine’s Later Mugh ah (1707—1738) in two 
volumes edited and continued by me, and lastly this Fall of the 
Mughal Empire (1738—1803) in four volumes. Such a long 
survey, always on the basis of original sources in many 
languages, could be completed only by the rigid exclusion of 
those provinces of India which had broken away from the 
Mughal Empire, and also by ignoring events not directly related 
to the fate of that empire, such as the Anglo-French rivalry for 
the dominion of India, and the dynastic struggles in the provinces 
that had renounced the suzerainty of Delhi. A more serious 
defect is that the social and economic history of this long stretch 
of time has been crowded out of the present series, though 
I have made many short excursions into that field in my minor 
works and essays. 

During the half century that lias passed since I started my 
investigation, a marvellous expansion of our available sources 
has taken place. Nearly the whole of the Statepapers and other 
valuable records in the Marathi language have been printed ; 
the records of the Central Government of India and the National 
Archives of France have at last been thrown unreservedly open 
to scholars, and both of them have begun valuable publication 
work. The Bombay Government’s achievement has been most 
creditable, as the cream of their Marathi records and all the 
English Residency correspondence have been made available in 
print. Even Rajput jealousy has been disarmed, and the 
priceless Jaipur records of the Mughal times are now allowed 
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to be read. Every Maratha State now considers it a duty to 
publish its historical papers under careful editorship. 

Advances in cheap photography (such as rotary bromide 
prints and photostats, as well as micro-filming) have brought 
the most jealously guarded documents of European libraries 
within the reach of poor private scholars in India, and libraries 
containing such replicas are being built up in India, which was 
beyond the dream of our workers in 1901. Persistent search 
for half a century, mostly by our own people, has led to the 
discovery of many important historical manuscripts unknown 
before, so that Elliot and Dowson has ceased to be our sole stay. 
The India Government’s Survey Department has given invalu¬ 
able but little utilised—aid to Indian historical study, by the 
publication of accurate and detailed maps of every part of India. 

Above all, there is a vigorous awakening among our reading 
public and university students, as to the charm and practical 
usefulness of original research into our country’s storied past. 

This will lend solid support to my more fortunate successor in 
the next half century. 


10, Lake: Terrace, Calcutta, 
23rd May, iq 50. 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

HINDUSTAN DURING 1789 AND 1790 

§ 1 . A brief survey of Mahddji Sindhia’s problems and 
measures from January 1789 to January 1792 . 

When Ghulam Qadir was captured at the end of 1788, 
people naturally thought that Mahadji Sindhia would once 
again become the supreme controller of the Delhi Empire 
that he had been before the Ruhela’s usurpation. But in 
truth Sindhia’s position had been very much weakened 
during the four years that had passed since the Emperor 
created him Regent in December, 1784. First and fore¬ 
most, his financial distress had been greatly increased in 
the meantime. His ill-judged invasion of Jaipur in 1787, 
ending in the retreat from Lalsot and the overthrow of his 
power in Hindustan had dried up his revenue and stopped 
his tribute collection. At the same time, his army expendi¬ 
ture had been more than doubled in effecting the recon¬ 
quest of Agra and Delhi which filled the year 1788. Thus, 
the beginning of 1789 found him owing three years pay to 
his Deccani troops, and they refused to set out on any new 
campaign unless their arrears were paid. But no money 
was within sight; the vast areas of Upper India and Raj- 
putana had been devastated in consequence of long years 
of war and plunder by rival armies and robber bands. The 
effect of anarchy was aggravated by a drought and famine 
which raged in Raj pu tana and Western Hindustan 
throughout the years 1790 and 1791. 

The sudden rise of Ghulam Qadir had shown that the 
anti-Maratha party at the Delhi darbar was not dead, and 
even after the Ruhela chief had fallen that party had a 
formidable leader still left. Of the four lieutenants of 
Mirza Najaf Khan, only two were now alive: his adopted 
son, Najaf Quli Khan, who did not count on account of his 
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incompetence and lack of spirit, and Mirza Ismail Beg, the 
nephew and worthy successor of Muhammad Beg Hamadani 
in the leadership of the mercenary foreign troops popularly 
called the Mughalias. Ismail, by reason of his war experi¬ 
ence, courage, and power of command, was the greatest 
living champion of Muslim domination in the Delhi Empire 
and the c/nly hope of the Rajput princes in building up an 
anti-Maratha coalition. 

Therefore, while the struggle with Ghulam Qadir was 
still undecided and Delhi had yet to be regained, Sindhia 
deemed it good policy to win Ismail Beg over (7th October 
1788) and keep him harmlessly employed in wresting from 
Najaf Quli Khan the jagir which he was building up for 
himself in the Rewari Narnaul area, (Ch. 36, § 7). This 
estate was now transferred by Sindhia to Ismail Beg. Mahadji 
Sindhia himself arrived at Mathura on 4th July, 1788. In 
this holy city and its neighbouring village of Vrindavan he 
remained till December, 1790, when he set out for Rewari 
en route to Rajputana. During this long halt of two years 
and a half, he never once visited the Emperor, though so 
near at Delhi, nor marched to anywhere else in his Hindus¬ 
tan dominions. Though seemingly triumphant in arms, 
he was pinned down to one place by a series of difficulties. 
First, the complete suppression of Ghulam Qadir engaged 
his resources for the six months from July to December, 
1788. Next year, his severe illness, beginning in March 
and ending in August, 1789, made any work impossible for 
five months. An offshoot of this illness was his animosity 
to Himmat Bahadur Gosain, whom he ordered to be 
arrested on 21st July, but who took sanctuary with Ali 
Bahadur, and as a consequence of this step a civil war 
threatened to break out between these two Maratha Chiefs 
assembled in Mathura. 

The mischief was made worse by Tukoji Holkar, who 
reached Mathura at the end of July 1789 and immediately 
sided with Ali Bahadur in defying Sindhia. 

This daily widening rift between the two supreme 
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Deccani leaders in Hindustan was utilized by the Rajput 
Rajahs to delay and finally to evade the payment of their 
long-promised tribute. They also hired Mirza Ismail Beg 
and his Mughalia mercenaries as their shield to prevent 
Mahadji from collecting the Emperor’s and the Peshwa’s 
dues from them by force. So, in March 1790, Sindhia had 
to decide on war. By two swift blows, at Patan and Merta, 
he knocked Jaipur and Jodhpur successively out of the ring. 
But immediately after his second decisive victory (at Merta 
on 10th September 1790), its political effect was destroyed 
by Holkar openly withdrawing his contingent from Sindhia’s 
army, and intriguing with the Rajput princes for thwarting 
every move of Sindhia. 

In the face of this development Mahadji could no 
longer stay in Mathura. He started from his cantonments 
at Shantanu-kund (near Mathura) on 30th October, 1790, 
entered Rajputana, and by various stages reached Chitor 
on 28th September, 1791. 

He met the Maharana of Udaipur near his capital, 
and then after settling the disturbed government of that 
State, he set out for the Deccan, leaving Rajputana at 
Pratapgarh on 13th January, 1792 and reaching Ujjain, 
en route to Puna, on the 21st of that month. 

§ 2. Maratha interests in North India how ruined 
by Tukoji Holkar*s cantankerous opposition to 
Sindhia and Nana Fadnis’s lack of 
statesmanship. 

The Peshwa Balaji Rao had assigned to Holkar and 
Sindhia equal shares in the chauth due from Northern 
India. At that time these two houses used to send equally 
large armies on the Northern campaigns of the Marathas, 
and make equal sacrifices. But after the death of Malhar 
Holkar (1766), the armed strength of the Holkars had 
grown less and less, while the power of the Sindhias, thanks 
to Mahadji’s genius, had totally eclipsed their rival's. 
Indeed, the recent victories over Ghulam Qadir, Ismail 
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Beg, Jaipur and Jodhpur (1788-1790) had all been won by 
Mahadji’s New Model army. 

Holkar had done nothing to put down Ghulam Qadir 
or Ismail Beg, and even where he fought as an ally of 
Sindhia, namely at Patan and Merta, his contribution had 
been no trained infantry, no guns, and only 4,000 old-type 
light cavalry against four to five times that number of 
horsemen supplied by Sindhia. And yet, now in 1790, 
Tukoji Holkar claimed that, as the equal of Sindhia in the 
Peshwa’s service, he was entitled to half the territory 
acquired, half the tribute paid, and half the spoils taken 
as the fruits of these recent victories. Mahadji Sindhia 
could not satisfy such an absurd claim, and immediately 
after Merta, the Holkar contingent withdrew from service 
with Mahadji’s army and Tukoji openly intrigued with 
every prince and minister who wanted to defy or thwart 
Sindhia. Thus, the Maratha power and prestige in Raj- 
putana and the Doab was threatened with collapse, just 
after such a decisive victory as Merta. 

Mahadji again and again wrote to Nana Fadnis at 
Puna, pointing out how the general interests of the 
Marathas and the Peshwa’s position in the North were 
being endangered by the recalcitrancy of Ali Bahadur and 
the hostility of Tukoji Holkar. But his appeals remained 
unheeded. In fact, Nana Fadnis, the dictator of the Central 
Government of the Marathas, was jealous of Mahadji 
Sindhia’s rise to the first place in the political world of 
India and suspected that this general was carving out an 
empire for his own family in the north, and throwing his 
master into the shade with the help of the troops and 
authority supplied by the Peshwa. Nana,' therefore, deli¬ 
berately kept the Holkar-Sindhia quarrel open, in order to 
weaken Mahadji and apply a brake to his rise. (PRC. i. 249.) 

No policy could have been more blind or unpatriotic. 
This open sore drained away all the life and energy of the * 
Maratha power in the Mughal dominions; it paralysed the 
hands of Mahadji and made it impossible for him to impose 
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Maratha suzerainty over North India as a generally accept¬ 
ed change. Such a public belief alone could have awed 
the refractory vassals of Delhi into obedience and averted 
the necessity of war and war’s inevitable consequences— 
the drain on the finances and the interruption of revenue 
collection. Thus even after Patan and Merta the subdued 
North gained no real peace and time for recuperation. 

For full one year, from July 1789 to June 1790, Sindhia 
waited for a peaceful solution of his dispute with Holkar 
by their common master’s award ; but he waited in vain. 
Then he used the sword to cut the knot. Jaipur was 
crushed for good at Patan (20 June 1790) and Marwar at 
Merta (10 September), and Ali Bahadur bribed to go away 
and conquer Bundelkhand. And then at last was Mahadji 
Sindhia free to leave Mathura and assert his mastery in 
Rajputana. 

But not yet fully. For, the mischievous activities of 
the Holkar agents continued to obstruct the smooth work¬ 
ing of Sindhia’s policy. So, he was forced to take recourse 
to the sword again: at Lakheri (1 June 1793), Holkar was 
decisively knocked out of the North-Indian ring. 

But it was now too late. Precious years had been 
wasted in delay and futility caused by Holkar’s opposition 
and Nana Fadnis’s double-dealing, and after Lakheri 
Mahadji had only eight months of life left to him. With 
his death the empire he had built up for the Marathas 
under the mask of the regency of Delhi, began to break up. 

One cannot help feeling that Nana Fadnis’s wrong 
policy was due even more to his ignorance of North Indian 
conditions and people than to the crooked working of his 
Machiavellian mind. He saw the things of the Delhi 
empire through his ears. His sole visit to North India had 
been made more than 30 years before, as an obscure and 
sickly lad, in the disastrous Panipat campaign. Thereafter, 
neither he, nor any first-grade agent of the Peshwa was sent 
to visit Mathura personally, see things for himself, and give 
a final decision in the Holkar-Sindhia dispute with all the 
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authority of the Peshwa’s Government. Such a course 
alone could have averted so much waste of blood and 
money by the Maratha race. 

Nana Fadnis was obsessed by the narrow ideas of the 
age of Balaji Rao, the third Peshwa, when Maratha armies 
were irresistible and every expedition brought back vast 
amounts of treasure or fertile new territory. He could 
not realise that North India had been sucked dry by cease¬ 
less civil war, foreign invasion, and rebellion, ever since 
1752. He could not adequately recognise that the balance 
of power in the North had shifted completely in conse¬ 
quence of the English rushing in to fill the vacuum caused 
by the Maratha eclipse at Panipat. He knew not that the 
old Maratha policies of war and diplomacy which had suc¬ 
ceeded under Baji Rao I and Balaji Rao (1720-1760) were 
now hopelessly out of date and that an entirely new orien¬ 
tation of Maratha policy in Hindustan and a new type of 
Maratha generals and administrators were required for 
carrying out the new policy. Nana Fadnis lived blind 
to the moving outer world, like the proverbial frog in the 
well, and yet the central power of the Maratha Government 
during these eventful twenty years (1775-1795) was wielded 
by him with dictatorial authority. 

Mahadji Sindhia was the man on the spot. He knew 
by long years of personal experience the problems of North 
India better than any other Maratha leader then living. 
Therefore, the unwise conduct of Nana Fadnis filled 
Mahadji with despair. He repeatedly wrote to Puna offer¬ 
ing to resign his northern responsibilities to some other 
agent of the Peshwa, and himself retire to the long-sought 
repose of private life.* 

§ 3. Why Sindhia ultimately failed. 

The British victories at Aligarh and Delhi in 1803 
were immediately followed by the establishment of a 

* The representatives of Nana Fadnis in Mahadji’s camp reported 
this again and again. HP. 517, 535-540, 552, 554, 557, 602. Aiti Tipnd. 
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generally acknowledged British overlordship and normal 
civil administration in Agra, Delhi and the Doab. But 
though Mahadji Sindhia gained equally brilliant victories 
at Agra, Patan and Merta in 1788-1790, the conquests of 
his troops could not be consolidated into a stable Maratha 
province in the same regions. And with the withdrawal of 
the master from the scene of his triumph in January 1792, 
even the temporary recognition of Maratha hegemony 
ceased, military occupation could not solidify into orderly 
civil administration, and anarchy again raised its head. 
Thus Mahadji Sindhia’s work was undone even before he 
closed his eyes. 

The Maratha recovery in Northern India after Ghulam 
Qadir’s downfall had no natural basis. The economic and 
administrative foundations of a stable paramount authority 
could not even be started by Mahadji Sindhia or his 
successor. Let not the brilliant victories of DeBoigne’s 
trained battalions over every anti-Maratha army they met 
with, hide this fact from us. 

Stable peace and acknowledged sovereignty alone 
could have enabled the Marathas to organise a new adminis¬ 
tration, and create a competent and honest civil service, in 
the conquered provinces of Hindustan and Central India. 
These alone could have given permanence to the Maratha 
paramountcy and enabled it to increase the wealth and 
happiness of the people in a few years, and the growing 
revenue from good administration would have met the cost 
of defence and thus doubly ensured the imperial peace. 
That was the achievement of the British as regents of 
Delhi ; the Marathas failed in this task. 

§4. Mahadji in Mathura, clash with Hirnmat Bahadur 
Gosain and Ali Bahadur. 

Delhi having been won and Ghulam Qadir caught 
before the year 1788 ended, Mahadji Sindhia was at last 
free to undertake his plan of work in Hindustan. Setting 
Mirza Ismail Beg and Najaf Quli Khan to fight for the 
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same jagir (Rewari-Narnaul) and thus neutralise each 
other for a time, Sindhia turned his leisure at Mathura to 
securing his special objects. One of these tasks was to 
carry out the order of the Puna Government to get the 
holy places of Mathura transferred to the Peshwa’s adminis¬ 
tration by an imperial rescript. But Mathura City and its 
satellite village of Vrindavan did not between them make 
up all the shrines in the Vaishnavs’ Holy Land. The 
whole district, called Braja, was dotted with countless scenes 
of the Divine Cowherd’s antics; and devout pilgrims make 
it a point to visit all the spots in this area of about 200 
square miles. The district was interlaced with the jagirs 
of several former Mughal grantees, and it took Mahadji 
. years to persuade the imperial Chancellory to transfer the 
whole of the district to the Peshwa’s agents. The formal 
grant for it actually reached Mahadji’s hands in January 
1791. (H.P. 588.) 

But Mahadji’s more immediate concern in Mathura 
was a personal quest. He had gained power and fame 
beyond the dreams of ambition, but Providence had denied 
him a son, and a stranger would, therefore, enjoy all his 
life’s earnings after him. In September 1784 he had 
cherished the hope of getting an heir, but that hope had 
been dashed down to the ground when his rani Ganga Bai 
brought forth a daughter. (Ch. 32 § 18.) And now, back 
in Mathura, Sindhia began to woo the gods for the gift 
of a son. For this he made large gifts to the temples and 
the Brahmans, and did worship in person, composing 
Hindi hymns in praise of his deity. 

Thus the first two months of 1789 wore on. At last 
he received a sharp letter from Shah Alam II telling him that 
if he did not extract Ghulam Qadir’s eyes, the Emperor 
would abdicate the throne and retire to Mecca in a 
beggar’s garb. Mahadji, with equal humanity and policy, 
had been so long pampering and humouring Ghulam Qadir 
in order to induce him to reveal the hiding-places of his 
Delhi loot; but now that plan had to be given up. So, on 
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3rd March the Ruhela’s eyes were dug out and sent in a 
casket to Shah Alam, whose revenge was gratified as the 
blind old man fumbled the contents of the casket and felt 
that his wronger had been paid back in his own coin. Islam 
is a by-product of Judaism. The Mosaic law of an eye for 
an eye was thus fulfilled. (Ibrat, iii. 296 ; DY. i. 378.) 

Immediately afterwards, as all people believed, the 
curse of Ghulam Qadir’s mother began to work on the 
Maratha Chief. His malady started in the form of a slight 
fever, which was at first neglected. Then it grew into a 
swelling of the face, neck and chest. No medicine had any 
effect. On the 8th of June he censured his Hindu and 
Arabic physicians for their ill-success, and threatened to call 
in a European doctor. But though the help of the British 
Residency surgeon, Mr. Cochrane, was offered to him he 
would not trust a foreigner with his life. 

His disease was really “painful eruptions”, or a malig¬ 
nant form of the summer boils of Mathura. For three weeks 
after 20th June, Sindhia was in great pain and danger. 
Suppuration had set in and the slough was falling away, 
and nothing could give him any relief. 

A conference of physicians was held and they decided 
that as the best medicines known to their science had been 
employed in vain, the disease was not a bodily but an un¬ 
earthly attack. A syndicate of learned astrologers confirmed 
the doctors’ finding. A search was then set on foot for the 
workers of the diabolical conspiracy. Where evidence is 
so eagerly sought, it is always found. On 14th July spies 
reported that a woman of Vrindavan had been boasting to 
her cronies that Sindhia’s illness was the triumph of her 
witchcraft, and that she had practised it at the instigation 
of Gosain Himmat Bahadur’s agents. She was brought 
before Sindhia, when she admitted her guilt. Later she 
identified the two servants of Himmat Bahadur (one dis¬ 
ciple and one eunuch) who had paid her money and sup¬ 
plied the necessary materials for her infernal art. On 
being plied with promises of high reward, she performed 
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then and there magical rites for counteracting the mischief 
already done, and lo! it had immediate effect in decreasing 
Sindhia’s pain. Thus the charge was publicly proved true. 

The Maratha Chief was justly indignant with Himmat 
Bahadur. He had overlooked the Gosain’s repeated acts 
of disloyal intrigue and even his open rebellion during the 
rise of Ghulam Qadir, and given him estates for maintain¬ 
ing himself and his contingent. But the recent agonies of 
his disease made him vow vengeance on such an implacable 
enemy. He sent some officers to call Himmat Bahadur to 
his darbar. On the way the Gosain slipped away and riding 
into Ali Bahadur’s camp, took sanctuary under the Peshwa’s 
flag. 

When Mahadji sent his minister to demand the sur¬ 
render of his escaped criminal, Ali Bahadur replied that he 
had neither invited the offender nor was detaining him, and 
that Sindhia might come and take him away. But the backs 
of the officers of the Puna contingent under Ali Bahadur 
were now up; they cried out that as the Gosain had sought 
asylum under the Peshwa’s zari patka, the honour of their 
master demanded that he should be protected with their 
own lives. For three days (21st to 24th July) Sindhia’s 
troops invested Ali Bahadur’s camp, the latter’s men stood 
to arms, and a civil war between the two servants of the 
Peshwa seemed imminent. But again Rana Khan’s 
moderate counsels prevailed and Mahadji was induced to 
recall his troops and after long wrangling finally to refer 
the dispute to the Peshwa for decision. 

The immediate effect of this incident was to ruin 
Mahadji’s prestige in Hindustan. Ali Bahadur had come 
to the North as the Peshwa’s representative, but up to now 
he had appeared to the public as a mere child under the 
guardianship of Sindhia, because he had no money, no 
strong force or position of authority, and every one used to 
look up to Sindhia alone. But now their relative position 
was reversed: “by this injudicious effort of Sindhia the 
superiority of Ali Bahadur, which was regarded as merely 
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nominal, has been proved to be real and substantial”, as 
Resident Palmer was quick to notice. Sindhia was clearly 
shown to be a mere servant and Ali Bahadur, by virtue of 
his position as their common master’s Vicar-General on the 
spot, his superior. [PRC. i. 251-252.] 

A more material injury soon followed. Like a vulture 
who sees a dying cow from afar, Tukoji Holkar who had 
been hovering close to the Mathura border without coming 
to Mahadji’s side in spite of orders from Puna, now hastened 
to that city in order to stiffen Ali Bahadur’s defiance of 
Sindhia’s authority. Fully two years earlier, immediately 
after his reverse at Ialsot, Mahadji had sent urgent 
appeals to Puna for armed aid. Nana Fadnis, after long 
and fruitless palavers, had ordered Tukoji Holkar and Ali 
Bahadur to march to Mahadji’s side as soon as possible. 
But the two generals delayed, and started from Puna only 
in the December of that year (1787). Then they idled 
away six months at Indore, after which, instead of proceed¬ 
ing to Mathura, they diverted their course to Rajputana, 
where Tukoji continued for twelve months squeezing the 
Rajput Rajas. At last, when the pressure from Puna became 
too strong, he detached Ali Bahadur alone with a small 
force to Mathura in October 1788, but himself lingered in 
Rajputana. In the first week of June 1789 he was at Brah- 
manabas, only 80 miles west of Mathura, but did not stir 
from that place for a month and a half, till he heard of 
Mahadji’s open discomfiture in the attempt to cut Himmat 
Bahadur out of Ali Bahadur’s camp. He now hastened to 
Mathura and had his first, formal interview with Sindhia 
on 31st July. He immediately demanded an equal sharing 
of the Maratha territorial gains and spoils between the two 
houses, as arranged by the Peshwa in the days of their 
fathers. Mahadji replied that his gains were more nominal 
than real, and his inflated army bill had swallowed up all 
his income from the North-Indian conquests and still left 
him owing 34 months’ salary to his troops. Moreover, 
these districts were too unsettled by war and too much 
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desolated by drought to yield more than a tenth of their 
standard revenue. But Holkar would not listen, he insisted 
on an immediate partition on paper, and joined the other 
malcontent, Ali Bahadur. Mahadji had the whip hand of 
Ali Bahadur, as the latter enjoyed no independent source 
of income, but depended entirely on Mahadji’s favour for 
the expenses of his household and troops. He demanded 
a vast jagir and a large cash payment, and on Mahadji’s 
making a much lower offer, he went away and joined his 
forces with Tukoji Holkar’s. 

This open breach between the two highest servants of 
the Peshwa’s Government in Hindustan utterly undid 
Sindhia’s great work in crushing Ghulam Qadir and neutra¬ 
lising Ismail Beg, and made the restored Maratha empire 
of the North totter for a fall. The following chapters will 
show how such a calamity was averted only by Mahadji’s 
cool and far-sighted diplomacy and the valour of his New 
Model army (in 1790). This assertion of his indisputable 
supremacy was effected only on the field of Lakheri, in 
June 1793. 

We may conveniently conclude the story of Himmat 
Bahadur here. Ali Bahadur steadily refused to surrender 
the Gosain to Sindhia even on the assurance that his life 
would be spared. From Puna Nana Fadnis proposed early 
in September 1789, that the Gosain should be held in 
honourable detention in Jhansi fort, his estates and contin¬ 
gent kept intact and administered by the State (and not 
by Mahadji), and the final decision of the Gosain’s fate 
would depend upon his future conduct. This letter threw 
Mahadji into a rage, and he replied to Nana, “Your orders 
are issued in compliance with Ali Bahadur’s suggestions, 
and you pay no heed to my repeated letters. This man 
had practised diabolic arts on my life, and kept me in the 
agony of disease for two or three months. And yet you 
cherish him. This is indeed worthy of the brotherhood 
which you profess for me!” {HP. 561.) Ali Bahadur con¬ 
tinued to keep the Gosain with himself. At last his own 
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want of funds and Holkar’s failure to give him the promised 
subsidy, drove Ali Bahadur to blame the Gosain as the 
sole cause of his misery; he started negotiations with 
Mahadji in January 1790 for handing the Gosain over to 
him. 

Himmat Bahadur told Ali Bahadur, ‘‘Send me to Puna 
or keep me with yourself. If you try to send me elsewhere 
(as a prisoner in the fort of Jhansi), which Mahadji is 
demanding, I shall kill myself rather than be dishonoured.” 
There were some three hundred armed retainers with the 
Gosain himself and an equal number with his concubines 
and children whom Mahadji detained as prisoners in his 
camp. These were all desperate fighters, being Naga 
monks of the Rajendragiri type (Ch. 11 §17.) Hence 
Sindhia did not venture to press the question to a decision 
by force. The case therefore dragged on for months. At 
last near the end of January 1790, Tukoji and Ali Bahadur 
warned Mahadji to make a settlement with the Gosain 
without further delay, for (they argued) ‘‘if the Peshwa 
now sends a robe of honour to Himmat Bahadur, what face 
would be left to Sindhia?” Mahadji softened, and agreed 
to pardon the Gosain if he was brought to his tent. But 
Himmat Bahadur held out in his proud defiant attitude, 
he replied that he was prepared to be the servant of the 
Peshwa or of the Peshwa’s local agent Ali Bahadur, but 
would never appear before Mahadji as a suppliant.' So, 
Mahadji had to climb down: On 6th February 1790, he 
paid a visit to Ali Bahadur’s tent, where the Gosain was 
introduced to him by Ali Bahadur. Sindhia gave Himmat 
Bahadur a robe of honour in sign of amity, declared that 
he had pardoned all his offences, presented a horse and an 
elephant to him, and withdrew his piquet from around 
the family of the Gosain detained in his camp. [Kale Akh.\ 

At last in Aug. 1791, Ali Bahadur was sent away by 
Sindhia who paid him some money and set him to carve 
out a principality for himself in Bundelkhand, where the 
old Maratha claims had been long disregarded. So, crossing 
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the Chambal on 1st September 1791, Ali Bahadur .marched 
into Danghai, carrying Himmat Bahadur with himself 
The Gossain raised fresh troops for him and in the end 
Ali Bahadur established himself as the Nawab of Banda, 
and gave Himmat Bahadur a jagir there. Ali Bahadur died 
on 28th August 1802; his son Shamsher Bahadur fought 
the English in the Anglo-Maratha War of 1803, was defeated 
and forced to become a British vassal, residing at Banda on 
a pension of four lakhs a year. Himmat Bahadur sided 
with the English in this war and thus preserved and 
enlarged his vast jagir (worth 20 lakhs). On his death 
without legitimate issue in 1804, his jagir as held on military 
tenure, lapsed to Government. The line of the Nawabs 
of Banda was extinguished for rebellion during the Mutiny 
of 1857. (Satara, i. 300, 308. Thorn s Memoir of the War, 
240-245. Kaye & Malleson’s Indian Mutiny, Cabinet ed., 
Vols. V. & VI., Atkinson’s N.W.P.G., i. 31-41, 130-132.) 


§ 5. Ismail Beg fights Najaf Quli ( 1788-89) and al 
last breaks with Sindhia (1790). 

On being commissioned by Sindhia to expel Najaf 
Quli Khan from his newly-built jagir , Ismail Beg started 
from Delhi (c. 10th Oct. 1788) and took Gurgaon city after 
an investment of eight days, levied a contribution from 
the people, and placed his own outpost there. He next 
seized Beri, 13 miles south of Rohtak town and taking 
ransom from it, proceeded to Rewari, which submitted to 
him. Placing his father Munim Beg in the fort of Gokul- 
garh (two miles north of Rewari town), with orders to 
repair its neglected walls and turn it into a base and refuge 
for himself, the invader advanced further west. Mean¬ 
time, Najaf Quli Khan, on hearing of this invasion of his 
jagir , had come out of his fort of Kanud, and now gave 
battle. After two days 1 exchange of gun-fire in which 
several officers were wounded, Ismail Beg dashed forward 
carrying his artillery before him, and Najaf Quli was 
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routed with the loss of 10 guns, some elephants and baggage 
and about 200 men, (early in November). 

Ismail Beg, instead of pursuing his vanquished rival 
to his stronghold of Kanud, began to take possession of the 
district and set up his own collectors and outposts there. 
Then for several months there was desultory fighting 
between small parties on the two sides, but no more pitched 
battles. In December we find Ismail Beg occupying Kosli 
(midway between t Rewari and Dadri), while Najaf Quli 
held Dadri (20 miles north-west of Ismail’s position), but 
keeping his family and treasures in the stronghold of Kanud 
(24 miles south of Dadri). The stalemate in the war was 
due to both sides having increased their armed forces far 
beyond their means of paying them, and in consequence 
the starving soldiers, as soon as their plunder was ex¬ 
hausted, began to rise in mutiny against their bankrupt 
employers or desert them for a more alluring offer. 

Towards the end of March 1789, Ismail Beg drove 
back N&jaf Quli’s forces and advanced to Dadri. Najaf 
Quli, leaving a subordinate to defend Dadri, himself took 
refuge in Kanud, whither his rival followed him, after 
appointing Shaikh Haidar with two battalions to invest 
Dadri. Kanud is situated in the midst of a sterile water¬ 
less country of sand hills. The natural difficulties of the 
terrain were increased by Najaf Quli having sealed all the 
wells within 8 miles of the fort. 

Ismail Beg contented himself with subjecting Kanud 
to a sort of blockade from a distance of 15 or 16 miles, so 
as to stop its food-supply, while he employed his captains 
more profitably in conquering as much of Shekhawati 
and Tonwar-wati in the west and south-west and Hariana 
in the north of Rewari as they could. In this way Narnaul, 
Kot Putli and Rohtak were occupied by his agents. Patan 
was attacked ; but its chieftain (a kinsman of the Rajah of 
Jaipur), offered a long resistance and at last an accommoda¬ 
tion was arranged and Ismail’s men withdrew from that 
town. 
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At this point Ismail Beg’s operations were interrupted 
by a domestic trouble. Najaf Ali Khan (the son of the late 
Muhammad Beg Hamadani) was so long, a refugee in 
Jaipur. In concert with Najaf Quli, he now made an 
attempt to disturb Ismail Beg’s recent conquests, but was 
repulsed at Nasirpur (two miles from Narnaul) and driven 
back with the loss of his artillery, munitions etc. Ismail 
Beg gave chase and on 30th July severely defeated him 
outside Kanud, capturing forty guns and all his camp and 
baggage, munition carts, elephants, horses, etc. Najaf Ali 
and his patron Najaf Quli were now shut up in the fort of 
Kanud, while the city below that fort passed into Ismail 
Beg’s possession. For this signal success, the victor received 
a dress of honour from the Emperor, on 6th September, 
1789 (Ibrat, iii. 330-337). 

The so-called siege of Kanud continued languidly for 
three months more, and was finally abandoned on 27th 
November, owing to a change on the political chess-board, 
which will be now described. 

After the overthrow of Ghulam Qadir the linancial 
difficulties of Sinclhia could no longer be evaded ; they at 
last overwhelmed him. So he was driven to raise money 
by every possible means and also to break his promise of 
giving aid to his subordinates, such as Ismail Beg. His 
first fiscal measure was to demand revenue from the 
jagirs of his captains on behalf of the Delhi Emperor. In 
March 1789, it was ordered that out of the collections made 
in the jagir lands, one-third must be paid to the State and 
only two-thirds to the assignees, and settlement officers were 
sent from the Central Government to every village to carry 
out this order. In a land devastated by war and brigandage 
for over a generation, this meant a sudden impoverishment 
of the grantees, the Hindusthani military officers, whom it 
was impossible to pay in cash (. DY . Sup. 49). 

In addition to this, Ismail Beg had some personal 
grievances too. Towards the end of 1789, Sindhia had 
sent Tukoji Holkar’s contingent to hold Mewat (the west 
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Delhi country) against Sikh raids, but Holkar’s men wrong¬ 
fully seized one of Ismail Beg’s thanahs (Nuh-nimaksar) 
situated there. A protest to Mahadji brought no remedy 
as Holkar’s men did not recognise Sindhia’s authority. So, 
Ismail Beg had to send a force from his own army which 
quickly drove out the usurpers. This heightened his 
anger and distrust of Maratha good faith.* 

Ismail had secured from Mahadji Sindhia a promise 
to assist him with troops in gaining the fort of Kishangarh, 
which he proposed to convert into the stronghold of his new 
dominion for keeping his family and treasures in. Through¬ 
out 1789 he kept urging Mahadji for the supply of money 
and troops to effect this conquest, but Sindhia was in no 
position to send him either kind of aid. Indeed, it would 
have been clearly against his best interests to see a man of 
Ismail Beg’s ambition, ability and doubtful loyalty lodged 
in security on the border of the Jaipur State, from which 
advantageous position he could most easily join the hostile 
Rajput princes and either raid the Delhi territory or rob 
the loyal Rajah of Macheri. The broken promise further 
exasperated Ismail Beg. 

Ismail abandoned the siege of Kanud on 27 th 
November 1789; his rupture with Sindhia took place early 
in March 1790. The intervening three months were filled 
with confusing intrigues and changes of policy among all 
the parties concerned. Mahadji could always play off 
Ismail Beg and Najaf Quli against each other, while Ismail 
in the last resort could always throw up Sindhia and close 

* In the settlement which Mahadji proposed to Tukoji in November 
1789, he demanded that as Mewat and the Panjab [ i.e Panipat] fell 
to Holkar’s share, the latter should occupy those districts now. So, 
Kashi Rao Holkar was detached from Mathura northwards to Mewat. 
His agent Gopal Hari, the thanahddr of Nuh (25 m. s. of Gurgaon City), 
advanced to seize the adjoining mahal of Nimaksar, but was killed by 
Ismail’s men who then occupied Nuh. After this Ismail wrote to 
Mahadji censuring him for his duplicity,—“If you want to dismiss me, 
say so, and I shall go elsewhere for service. If you want to fight me, 
come on. But do not set other people against me.” [Kal£ Akh. DY. i. 
371. HP. 570 and 571.] , , , . , „ 

Ismail Beg had recently married the daughter of his uncle Md. Beg 
Hamadani. 

J>2 
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with the Jaipur and Jodhpur Rajahs in an anti-Maratha 
league, a thing which actually happened at the end of this 
period of uncertain relations. The Rajah of Macheri, ever 
in fear of his former suzerain the Jaipur Rajah, clung to 
Mahadji, though he was never entirely free from fear of 
his protector being driven by bankruptcy to squeeze money 
out of him, or of Holkar’s men robbing him of his frontier 
villages. In the end, Ismail Beg’s uncertainty ended, the 
balance was tilted in favour of the party that could pay 
down money to enable Ismail Beg to keep his starving 
troops together under his banner ; and this money came 
from Jaipur. 

Ismail Beg’s Rajput alliance was formed (in February 
1790) on the following terms: The Rajahs of Jodhpur and 
Jaipur agreed to pay him seven and five lakhs of rupees 
respectively, out of which two lakhs were to be advanced 
immediately and the balance after the war with Sindhia 
had actually commenced. As a security for the Mirza’s 
good faith, his family would be lodged in Jaipur. A 
Rajput contingent of five thousand men, horse and foot, 
was to be supplied from Jaipur. The Mirza’s own strength 
consisted of 15 battalions of trained sepoys, five battalions 
of Najibs, and 3500 cavalry with 300 guns.* But his 
captains were always on the verge of desertion owing to 
his inability to pay them ; they only waited to be sure 
that their new employer would be a better paymaster. 


§ 6- Sindhia goes to war against Ismail Beg and 
the Rajput coalition, 1790. 

We shall now study the policy of the Jaipur State 
from the battle of Tunga to the final triumph of Mahadji 
Sindhia’s arms in Rajputana three years later. After the 
Maratha retreat from Lalsot, the Jaipur Rajah forbade any 


•Ibrat., iii. 347. But Hingan4’s 
Pattern and 7,000 cavalry (Mughalia 
enlisting new men as sebandi 


letter ( DY . ii 2) gives " 12,000 
and others); in addition he is 
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pursuit of the enemy. Later when Ismail Beg and other 
Mughalia captains urged him to attack Sindhia’s strong¬ 
hold of Agra fort and drive the Deccanis beyond the 
Narmada, Pratap Singh restrained them by saying that he 
would maintain these Muslim mercenaries for the defence 
of his own realm only, but would not undertake any ad¬ 
venture outside his frontiers, unless commanded by the 
Emperor and supported by imperial tioops. (Ch. 36, 
§ 2). The Jaipur Rajah’s first task was to recover the old 
territories of his house on the eastern border, which had 
been usurped by his vassal, the chief of Macheri (Alwar), 
during twenty years of successful aggression. But this he 
could not do with his unaided resources. 

The Lalsot campaign brought no final deliverance to 
the Rajputs. It was public knowledge that Mahadji when 
retreating from that place, had turned his face back to 
the country and sworn, “If I live I shall reduce Jaipur 
and Jodhpur to ashes.” On 29th December 1787, the 
Maratha envoy at Delhi wrote to Puna, “Patil Baba’s 
determination is to sell everything he has, and punish the 
Rajahs of Jaipur and Jodhpur, and administer the Delhi 
Empire as Regent.” Therefore, the Rajput States had 
every reason to expect his vengeance if ever he recovered 
his position in Hindustan. ( Akhbarat. DY. I. 234). 

When Ghulam Qadir fell. Bijay Singh of Marwar 
wrote to the Jaipur Rajah, “Ghulam Qadir has been cap¬ 
tured. You should now be on your guard and muster your 
troops for the protection of your realm. Patil Baba is 
himself again; therefore be heedful.” Throughout 1789 
Pratap Singh kept intriguing with Ismail Beg, but with¬ 
out success. At last in March 1790 a rupture took place 
between Sindhia and Ismail Beg, and soon afterwards 
envoys from Jodhpur and Jaipur paid some money and 
promised more to Ismail Beg and thus built up a new 
anti-Maratha alliance. We shall now see how it was com¬ 
pletely shattered by the new army which De Boigne had 
created for Sindhia. 
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Meantime, Mahadji had very early realised that Ismail 
Beg was an incorrigible enemy who must be crushed before 
he could repeat the feat of Ghulam Qadir. For the coming 
trial of strength he made adequate preparations, concen¬ 
trated his forces near Mathura by calling in all the dis¬ 
persed detachments; above all, he liberally provided 
( .Colonel De Boigne with funds for raising thirteen batta¬ 
lions of trained sepoys with sixty pieces of modern artillery, 
and this work was completed and the new troops efficiently 
drilled in the course of six months.* 

The campaign opened in May 1790. The main army 
under Gopal Bhau as commander-in-chief, supported by 
Jiva Dada Bakhshi and Col. De Boigne, marched into the 
Rewari district, by way of Hodal, Palwal and Pataudi. 
Another division, led by Ambaji Ingle, advanced through 
Alwar and effected a junction with Gopal Bhau. Holkar 
sent a contingent of about 4,000 horse and Ali Bahadur 
another thousand. Najaf Quli Khan was won over by the 
restoration of his jagirs lately usurped by Ismail Beg, and 
he joined with a small body of about 2,000 cavalry; so 
also did a small contingent of the Macheri Rajah. 

Gopal Bhau advanced from Pataudi, 12 miles west¬ 
wards to Rewari, took that town from Ismail’s officers and 
established his own rule there. Then, after blockading 
Imail Beg’s father Munim Beg in Gokulgarh fort (two 
miles north of Rewari), he set out westwards seeking the 
enemy. When his advanced division reached Kanti (12 
miles east of Narnaul), Ismail Beg, on 13th May, beat a 


•The exact dates and details are given in the Kale Akhbarat. In 
August 1789, Sindhia commissioned De Boigne to raise a brigade 
( campoo ), but the Savoyard did not personally undertake the work, 
leaving it to his agent in Sindhia’s camp,—evidently because he was 
not sure of funds being provided. In October De Boigne came from 
Farrukhabad to Sindhia (at Mathura) and evidently secured adequate 
advances of money. The battalions raised and trained by him [at Agra] 
were marched to Mathura at the beginning of January 1790, when 
Mahadji frequently witnessed their parade and supplied the general with 
plenty of money and also his own guns brought from Gwalior, besides 
the new guns which De Boigne cast with the help of Sangster (a Scots 
man formerly of Rene Madec's corps). In January 1790 the brigade had 
12 European and 7 Indian commandants. 
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hurried retreat from his last base Namaul, and ran to 
Patan, about 19 miles further south. The Maratha army 
promptly followed him there. 

§ 7. Maratha army faces Rajput coalition at Patan. 

Sindhia’s generals encamped about eight miles east of 
Patan city, in the spacious well-watered plain lying between 
Bhopatpura and Narera, outside the pass through which 
the road from Patan runs to Kot-Putli. The Rajput 
Mughalia armies encamped about a mile or two to the 
east of the city of Patan, in a long line stretching from 
north to south, with the rugged and crooked range of hills 
behind them. There was no unity of command, nor any 
union of hearts between the Rajputs and their mercenary 
allies, nor even between the two sections of the Muslim 
troops, namely Ismail Beg’s personal retainers and the 
hired battalions. The Rajputs suspected the fidelity of 
Ismail Beg, and with good reason in view of his past acts 
of selfish treachery. Within the Muslim force, too, there 
was all but declared civil war. Ismail Beg’s boundless 
arrogance, cruelty and harshness of speech had set his 
captains against him, and his insolvency had driven them 
to starvation and desperation. Besides, he was known to 
be planning the treacherous arrest and murder of his batta¬ 
lion commandants, as he had already murdered one of them, 
Muhammad Yar Khan. Hence, Abdul Matlab Khan, the 
chief of the sepoy and artillery portion of his army, pitched 
his tents at a safe distance from Ismail’s own troops, and a 
body of Rathor cavalry had to be stationed between these 
two divisions to prevent them from fighting each other! 
(Ibrat. iii. 359; DY. S. 26, ii. 11.) 

Gopal Bhau’s first plan was to block the enemy force 
among the hills of Patan and cut off its supplies by sacking 
the villages around and attacking grain convoys on the way. 
But under Mahadji’s orders he tried to seek a speedier 
decision by fighting. On 22nd May, he sent De Boigne’s 
disciplined infantry and artillery as his vanguard and centre 
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inside the pass to attempt to break the enemy’s line. As 
this force moved into the open valley, the Rajput and 
Mughalia big guns planted on a higher ground on the hill 
side, struck down many of the assailants, but could not 
themselves be reached by De Boigne’s lighter guns. So, at 
midday he abandoned the attempt after losing about two 
hundred men, and achieving nothing. 

This failure of the Maratha centre was not redeemed by 
their left and right wings (under Gopal Bhau and Bapu 
Holkar respectively) which were repulsed by Ismail Beg 
and the Naga musketeers of Jaipur. Towards evening both 
sides gave up the useless slaughter and retired. Ismail Beg 
too lost about 200 men killed and a proportion woqnded. 

This probing attack having failed, Gopal Bhau spent 
the next four weeks in trying to starve the enemy out. But 
a stinging letter of reproof from Sindhia roused him out 
of his Fabian strategy and he gave battle on 20th June. 
The interval was used in inducing Abdul Matlab’s corps, 
for a bribe of 1J- lakhs of rupees, to agree to desert to the 
Maratha side in the next battle. 

The rival armies were arranged in two long lines 
running from south to north and facing each other. Ismail 
Beg’s own contingent formed the right wing or extreme 
south of the confederates, then came a small body of Rathor 
horse, next Abdul Matlab’s battalions, and thereafter the 
centre where the bulk of the Rajput cavalry was massed, 
and finally (at the north end) the left wing under the Jaipur 
Naga monks. There were also three rows of artillery in this 
army,—one before Ismail Beg, another before Abdul Matlab, 
and the third in the trenches of the Nagas, a total of over * 
125 pieces. 

The Maratha army was thus drawn up: De Boigne’s 
disciplined brigade and quick-firing guns formed the spear¬ 
head of the Maratha attack, and occupied the van in front 
of the centre ; Ambaji Ingl£ and Balaji Ingl£ commanded 
the left wing (opposite Ismail Beg); Gopal Bhau and Jiva 
Dada with the main body of the Deccan horse formed the 
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centre (opposite the Rathor cavalry); and Holkar’s contin¬ 
gent led by Kashi Rao and Bapu Holkar, with some minor 
captains, constituted the right wing, which faced the Jaipur 
Nagas. On the Maratha side the only artillery was that of 
De Boigne’s brigade, whose superior mobility and greater 
accuracy and speed of fire, more than compensated for their 
smaller number. 

§ 8. Battle of Patan , 20th June 1790. 

On the 20th of June neither side was in haste to come 
to grips. After the two battle lines had advanced to their 
respective positions about 9 a.m., there was no actual fight¬ 
ing for six hours afterwards. “For one quarter of the day, 
not a shot or bullet was fired by either side ; only the 
Muslim troopers of both the armies galloped into the field 
between them and retreated after every such demonstra¬ 
tion.” The battle of Patan was not fought by means of a 
general attack along the entire front, which was customary 
in Indian warfare, but began sporadically at some points 
only and developed into a general engagement near the 
close of the day. Hence, in the actual clash of arms, 
Sindhia’s army, had the advantages of surprise and initia¬ 
tive, for which De Boigne’s eagle eye and rapid decision 
must be given the sole credit. 

When the sun began to decline from the meridian, the 
Rajputs and their Muslim allies retired to their respective 
camps, undressed, and engaged in cooking their meals and 
recovering from the heat. The Maratha army held its 
ground near the mouth of the pass, its generals Gopal 
iBhau and De Boigne sat on a hillock behind the line of 
their troops, keeping watch on the field and the enemy 
entrenchments in the distant west. The real battle was 
precipitated in the evening by an unforeseen skirmish. 
About three hours before sunset, some Pindharis* from the 

* Kale Akhb&rat gives a different account,—De Boigne rode out for 
battle. Mirza Ismail, accepting his challenge, came out of the pass of 
Patan with the Rajput army. [The contingents sent by] Najaf Quli 
and Rao Pratap S. Macheriwala, 15,000 horsemen, reached the rear of 
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left wing of the Maratha army, after a detour to Ismail 
Beg’s rear, seized the transport animals of that general as 
they were coming back from pasture. A Muslim force 
hurried out to the rescue of the cattle, and then Balaji 
Ingl£ with 2,000 horsemen fell on the newcomers, and a 
severe confused fight raged for an hour. Next Ismail Beg, 
in spite of his fever, which had been doubled by the sun’s 
heat, took horse, headed a charge and drove the Marathas 
out of the allied lines, by his reckless personal bravery. 

A general fire was now opened on Sindhia’s army by 
all the confederate artillery, but it did little execution on 
account of the long range. Next Gopal Bhau sent some 
squadrons to skirmish against the Rathors in the centre. 
These Deccani masters of Parthian tactics, after a little 
demonstration, pretended to give way. The Rathors fol¬ 
lowed in reckless pursuit at full gallop with loud cries of 
victory, leaving their sheltered position on the heights. As 
soon as they descended into the plain and came within 
range, the artillery of De Boigne opened a deadly fire, 
mowing down hundreds among the dense Rajput masses. 
The remnant fled back to the hills. De Boigne followed up 
this success by advancing at the head of his battalions and 
seizing the artillery of Abdul Matlab, which was completely 
taken by surprise and could offer no resistance. 

During the confusion of this life and death struggle 
in the centre, Ismail Beg with his Mughalia horse and sepoy 
battalions had moved up against the Maratha left wing 
(under Ambaji) and at first carried everything before him. 
But De Boigne, immediately after worsting the Rathor 


Ismail’s camp and seeing the field bare of troops, engaged in plunder. 
Ismail sent against them two battalions from the brigade of Hemraj 
[Baklishi], which was confronting De Boigne. On seeing this untimely 
movement, D.B. ascribed it to panic among the enemy, and made a sudden 
assault, and routed the paltans, seizing their 25 guns. . . . Jiva Bakhshi 
with 20,000 cavalry delivered a charge and fell in a tumultu us body 
on the Mirza. The Rajputs came to the defence of Ismail and fought 
well, but De Boigne showered so many shot that many of them were 

slain.At last it came to hand to hand fighting. The chief sardar 

of the Rathors was slain and this in the end became the cause of the 
Rajput defeat. 
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horse, turned his guns upon Ismail and raked him with a 
Hank fire, from Abdul Matlab’s captured guns, now served 
by De Boigne’s own artillerymen. The Persian’s artillery 

silenced ; his followers fell fast or fled away before a 
murderous fire to which he could not reply. At last he 
admitted the inevitable, flung away his blood-stained sword, 
and galloped back to his tent in hopeless defeat. His com¬ 
mandants, Abdul Matlab and Ala Yar Beg sought their own 
safety, abandoning their sepoys to their fate. 

Only in one sector of the battle front there had been 
no fighting worth speaking of. On the Maratha right 
Holkar’s contingent (about 4,000 strong) were attacked by 
the Rathors, but were saved by reinforcements hurried up 
to them by Gopal Bhau. Then they “remained standing 
still” before the trenches of the Jaipur Nagas. But De 
Boigne had already told oft two battalions to keep the 
Nagas in check, and now, freed from the struggle in his 
centre and left, he turned all his forces against the Nagas 
and routed them by a sudden onset. It was already 9 p.m. 
and the last trace of resistance died out. 

§ 9. Maratha victory and gains at Patan. 

All that night and for the whole of the next day, a 
relentless pursuit was kept up by the Maratha horse, and 
the famished, thirsty, and tired Rajput fugitives were 
butchered unresisting. The enemy’s trained battalions did 
not share the flight of the Rajput horse, but took refuge in 
Patan city, only to put their surrender off by a day. 

No victory could be more complete. All the property 
guns and arms of the confederates left in the field or in 
their camps were captured. Next morning De Boigne went 
with some guns to the gate of Patan city and threatened 
bombardment; the Rajah Sampat Singh was powerless to 
resist. The city surrendered, and of the common soldiers 
nearly 2,000 cavalry and 10,000 sepoys grounded arms and 
were sent away with only the dress they stood in. De Boigne 
next laid siege to the fort of Patan, which capitulated in 
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the course of six hours, and all the vast enemy property 
deposited in these two places fell into the hands of the 
victors. 

The spoils of victory amounted to 105 pieces of 
artillery, twenty-one elephants, 8,000 flintlocks, 1,300 camels, 
300 horses, besides other kinds of property worth many 
lakhs. (DY. S. 29. HP. 575. IbraL iii. 375, gives 6,500 
horses, 5,300 camels, 3,200 oxen &c., but I doubt these in¬ 
flated round numbers.) The casualties on the side of the 
vanquished were five battalions and 3,000 Rathor horse¬ 
men destroyed ; but Ismail Beg’s fine army was practically 
annihilated, it ceased to exist as a military unit and lost all 
its arms and equipment, tents, baggage and even cooking 
pots. On Sindhia’s side, in the Household cavalry (huzurat 
silehdar) 52 men were slain and 309 wounded (of these 188 
by firearms), and 69 horses were killed and 104 wounded. 
No chief fell on either side. 

Patan was a decisive battle: as the result of it Jaipur 
was knocked out of the ring and did not attempt to challenge 
Sindhia’s power for ten years afterwards. 

It cannot be denied that the decisive part in this very 
decisive victory was contributed by De Boigne. His French 
biographer rightly praises his cool and alert generalship 
during the swaying tides of the combat: 

“The coolness of the General and the excellent disci¬ 
pline of his troops prevented any disorder, even when 
Ismail Beg’s horsemen broke his line and sabred his 
gunners at their pieces. The ranks were dressed anew, the 
line was formed again as soon as it was broken, and his 
conserved and well-directed fire repelled that vigorous 
attack.. . . Leaving his cannon in charge of the reserve, he 
put himself at the head of one of his battalions and order¬ 
ing the others to follow, threw himself, sword in hand on 
the batteries of the enemy, and seized the first immediately; 
he was master of the second at 8 p.m., and the enemy were 
found in complete rout at 9 p.m.” (MJmoire, p. 85.) 

The Marathas were jealous of the greater fame and 
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favour which this foreigner enjoyed, but even their despatch- 
writers are constrained to admit his brilliant achievement. 
(H.P. 574.) 

§ 10. Sindhia’s army invades Marwar; reaches Merta ; 
rival armies described. 

The battle of Patan had not really put an end to the 
Kachhwa-Rathor combination. Prom that fatal held the 
vanquished general Mirza Ismail Beg and most of his 
soldiers and captains escaped, though at the sacrifice of all 
their guns and property. And now from his refuge in 
Jodhpur territory he began to assemble a new army by 
calling together his scattered followers. A national levy of 
the Marwar kingdom was ordered by its Rajah. Money 
only was wanted to equip Ismail Beg and make him as great 
a danger to the Marathas as before Patan. The Maratha 
cause was further weakened by the incurable quarrel 
between Sindhia and Holkar, and their failure to collect 
enough war indemnity for meeting the daily cost of their 
inflated army. 

So, Sindhia’s generals, after making some little money 
collection in the Shekhawati district, by-passed Jaipur and 
laid siege to Ajmer fort (on 21st August). At the same 
time Mahadji Sindhia, by a master stroke of strategy, terri¬ 
fied and neutralised the Rajah of Jaipur by pushing a large 
detachment from his camp in Mathura, on to Bhusawar 
(15th Aug.), on the eastern frontier of the Jaipur State, in 
readiness to invade that country if its troops marched west 
to aid the Marwar army then defending Ajmer. Finally in 
order to strike even greater terror, he announced that he 
would join the campaign in person, and as an earnest of it, 
he left his cantonments in MathurS (28th Aug.) and entered 
his “marching tents” outside that holy city, and a few days 
later advanced to Sfiantanu-kund. 

The Rajah of Jodhpur set himself to collecting an 
army under the brilliant leadership of Mirza Ismail Beg 
for raising the siege of Ajmer and expelling the Marathas 
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from his territory. It was a question of life and death to 
Mahadji Sindhia to strike the first blow. 

No time was to be lost in breaking up the relieving 
Marwar army posted at Merta before it could be doubled 
by the arrival of the reinforcements which were gathering 
at Nagor, only 40 miles away. This strategic move was 
immediately put into execution by the Marathas. Leaving- 
two thousand Deccani horse and a small body of trained 
musketeers to hold the siege trenches before Ajmer and 
prevent any succour from reaching the beleaguered fort, 
the main army of Sindhia under Gopal Hari Raghunath 
(popularly known as Gopal Bhau Chitnis) set out for Merta 
on 4th September. The Maratha horse moved one march 
ahead, forming a screen before the more slowly moving 
guns and trained infantry under De Boigne, and arrived at 
Netaria four miles east of Merta, on the 7th. De Boigne 
had to take a more circuitous route, south of Ajmer, then 
west and finally north, by way of Pisangaon and Govindgarh, 
to Alniawas, on the southern bank of the Luni, and ploughed 
his way across the broad, sandy bed of that river on to the 
town of Rian, 15 miles south-east of Merta, on the 8th. 
His arrangements were perfect; a large number of camels 
carried skins of water for his men over this dry region, and 
others transported his infantry to lessen their fatigue. At 
midnight between the 8th and the 9th, De Boigne resumed 
his march and next dawn arrived at the Maratha camp in 
Netaria. 

A mile due east of Merta city is the village of Danga¬ 
was, with two large tanks lying east of it. Three miles 
beyond Dangawas, in the same easterly direction lies an¬ 
other village, Netaria, (11 miles north-west of Rian and the 
Luni river) with a similar water supply. This Netaria, 
served as the base of Sindhia’s army before the battle, and 
the fighting began with an attack upon the northernmost 
point (or the left extreme) of the Rajput trenches which 
extended from the tanks east of Dangawas westwards in a 
semi-circular line along the south side of Merta city. 
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Merta has been rightly called the Gateway of Marwar, 
and here every invader of the Rathor kingdom has been 
first opposed. 

A mutual cannonade began at 9 a.m. on the day of 
De Boigne’s arrival (9th September), with no other result 
than the waste of munition, as was usually the case in those 
days. Gopal Bhau wished to attack immediately, but De 
Boigne wisely refused to employ his worn-out troops in the 
intense heat of the desert noon and also lose the chance of 
an effective pursuit by beginning the battle so late in the 
day. He spent that afternoon in reconnoitring the enemy’s 
lines and planning his blow. 

Sindhia’s army consisted of about 25,000 cavalry of 
his own with two auxiliary but detached bodies of 4,000 
and 1,000 horse respectively supplied by Holkar and Ali 
Bahadur. De Boigne’s division was made up of 12 infantry 
battalions (totalling about 6,500 rank and file), together with 
50 pieces of choice artillery. The Jodhpur army was made 
up of about 26,000 cavalry and a body of irregular infantry 
not more than ten thousand strong, a few of whom were 
armed with matchlocks and the bulk with sword and spear 
only. Their artillery consisted of some 25 antique and 
almost useless guns. Sindhia’s superiority in fire power was 
made tenfold of this numerical difference by the greater 
mobility, efficiency and rapidity of his brass guns, light 3 
and 6 pounders, which were worked by highly trained 
Indian gun crews under one European gun-layer for each 
piece, and supplied with enormous quantities of powder 
and shot brought into the firing line by well-organized 
bullock transport. Thus it happened that within an hour 
of the commencement of the fight, the Jodhpur infantry 
was broken and driven out of the field, so that the rest of 
the battle, for two more hours, was a contest between 
cavalry armed with the sword on one side and disciplined 
infantry armed with modern flint-locks and bayonets and 
highly efficient artillery on the other. During this second 
stage the Marwari guns were silent. The Maratha cavalry 
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made an advance only after the issue had been decided by 
De Boigne's infantry and guns and the blown and battered 
remnant of the Rajput cavalry had fallen back to their own 
position. 

§ 11. Plan and tactics of the Jodhpur Army — 
Causes of their defeat. 

The battle of Patan, fought less than three months 
before this, had proved beyond doubt the futility of swords 
against cannon-balls. The Rathor tribal levy was entirely 
made up of tumultuous bands of horsemen, with a few 
rusty old cannon of position. Their national infantry was 
a despised arm and consisted of wild Naga monks, poorly 
armed and utterly ignorant of discipline, and some servants 
too poor to keep a horse. Therefore, before challenging 
Sindhia’s new model army again, the Jodhpur Government 
wisely decided to stiffen its national cavalry with the 
Mughalia matchlock-men and gunners of Mirza Ismail Beg, 
who were semi-modernised and fully experienced in a life 
of fighting as a profession. Ismail Beg was timed to reach 
Nagor, only 40 miles off, on 11th September. 

So, it was the interest of the Marwar army to lie on the 
defensive and gain the necessary three or four days respite 
for the junction of Ismail Beg's army. Sindhia’s interest 
lay in not giving the enemy this time. And knowing the 
habits of the opium-eating Rajputs and the indolent unruly 
Nagas, De Boigne decided that a surprise attack at peep of 
dawn would catch them at the greatest disadvantage. 

The Jodhpur army was distributed in a semi-circle 
round the southern side of Merta city, from Dangawas 
westwards, each of its groups having taken post round one 
of the many tanks outside the city. 

In the actual battle of 10th September the Maratha 
army made an oblique approach, their front slanting 45 
degrees towards the enemy line instead of moving upon it 
at right angles. Thus, the first impact of the day was 
between the Maratha right of vanguard and the enemy’s 
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extreme left wing. The general engagement along the 
entire line took more than an hour to develop, on account 
of the initial distance between the Maratha left and the 
Rathor right wings opposed to each other, and the . lazy 
habits of the Rajput cavaliers. 

Therefore, De Boigne’s surprise attack was very quickly 
successful in crushing the isolated left wing of the Rajputs. 
This result spread confusion and some dispersion among 
the rest of their army. The Rathors, ordered to be solely 
on the defensive pending Ismail Beg’s arrival, had formed 
no plan of action, no concert for the movement of the 
different limbs of their vasf sprawling army ; they had no 
supreme commander even who would be obeyed by all. 

§ 12. Battle of Merta ; first stage. 

On Friday the 10th of September, 1790 De Boigne 
silently marshalled his line of battle about two hours before 
daybreak and delivered his attack on the extreme left of 
the Rajput lines, at the first streak of dawn. Here the tanks 
of Dangawas were held by a body of fighting monks called 
Nagas, who belonged to the Ramanandi and Vishnuswami 
sects. Their arms were mostly sword and spear with a few 
rusty old matchlocks and 25 very old cannon. 

De Boigne’s 12 battalions formed two lines with 50 
pieces of light field guns before them. Some distance 
behind them the Maratha horse was drawn up, in a far 
elongated line, Lakhwa Dada on the left, Gopal Bhau in 
the centre and Jiva Dada on the right. A full mile behind 
these stood the small sulky contingents of Holkar’s horse 
under Bapu Rao and Kashi Rao Holkar and Ali Bahadur’s 
men ’under his diwan, Balwant Sadashiv Aswalkar. 

Moving obliquely to their right, the trained battalions 
came upon the enemy and opened fire with grape on the 
Naga lines all of a sudden. The surprise was complete ; 
the Nagas were utterly unprepared; many of them had 
dispersed to the fields for the necessary operations of nature 
after the night’s sleep, some were brushing their teeth with 
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chewed twigs, some bathing in the tanks, and some still in 
bed. For some time the Rajput guns replied but without 
stopping De Boigne’s advance, who shot down the Nagas 
running about and trying to assemble for combat. Nothing 
could stand before such superior firing at close range. The 
Naga lines were forced and their artillery captured in an 
hour’s time. 

Then the tide of battle suddenly turned and an un¬ 
foreseen disaster threatened the victors. Captain Rohan, 
who commanded the three battalions forming De Boigne’s 
right wing, flushed with his easy victory and tempted by 
the rich camp of the Nagas lying close ahead, advanced too 
far to the right without his general’s orders, and thus created 
a wide gap between his men and the rest of De Boigne’s 
line. Into this opening the Rathor cavalry poured with 
lightning speed and overwhelming numbers. 

For, by this time the alarm had spread throughout the 
Rajput army, where the chiefs were even more unready 
than the Nagas. But a race of brave men cannot perish in 
utter inaction even through the folly of its leaders. Many 
individual heads of families gathered their relatives together 
and got ready to do and die on their personal initiative, 
though their supreme commander (Bakhshi) Bhimraj 
Singhavi had at first vacillated and at last fled away. There¬ 
fore, when an hour after dawn, the three battalions under 
Rohan were seen to have moved far away from their centre, 
one large body of Rathor cavalry from the south of Danga- 
was quickly seized this tactical blunder, rushed into the gap 
in the campoo line, enveloped these battalions, cut up nearly 
half of the men, and threw the entire wing into disorder, 
though after the flood of horsemen had passed on, Rohan 
managed to rejoin De Boigne’s main body with the remnant 
of his force, himself mortally wounded. 

Taking advantage of this confusion and check to the 
Maratha side, the full force of the Rathor cavalry, forming 
seven large bodies, charged Sindhia’s army at the gallop. 
Regardless of their losses from the first salvoes of grape 
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from De Boigne’s fifty guns, the Rathor horse swept tumul¬ 
tuously through the line of these guns, sabred such of the 
gunners as stood in their way, made a mere threat of attack 
against the front of the battalions and quickly wheeled to 
the right and the left in order to strike at the Hanks of the 
campoo in two pincer movements, and overwnelm Sindhia’s 
cavalry in the second line. At the first impact of the 
whirlwind of Rathor cavalry the Deccani horse standing in 
three huge divisions at the back of the campoo was shaken, 
for the cry had gone up that the trained infantry was broken 
(campoo barbad zahala). The Rajput cavalry whirled 
round the two wings and rear of De Boigne’s force seeking 
an opening for crumpling it up and riding down the foot. 
But what they found facing them everywhere was not the 
uncovered flank of a line formation but a square. 

The genius of De Boigne and the perfect discipline of 
his troops saved the day. As soon as the General saw his 
right wing engulfed by one body of Rathor cavalry and 
another body, heaving and roaring like a mile-long wave, 
getting ready before their camp to hurl themselves upon 
his own command, he at once drew his first line of infantry 
back on its supports and ordered the whole to form a hollow 
square, every face of which presented to the massed cavalry 
approaching it, a line of bristling bayonets and the platoon 
fire of musketry from rapid flintlocks. As time passed, 
the checked Rajputs continued to fall in heaps all over the 
plain. 

Unable to break the square of the campoo, the Rajput 
cavalry turned aside and struck the Maratha horse ranged 
behind. The Deccanis who had been long stationary, could 
not resist the momentum of the Rathor charge and fled far 
away to the rear. The whole body of Rajput assailants now 
wheeled to their own left and poured in a resistless flood 
on Gopal Bhau (Centre) and Jivva Dada (Right), who were 
swept off their posts and did not draw rein till they had got 
behind the stationary squadrons of Holkar and Ali Bahadur, 
a mile or more to the rear. Here some confused hand to 
d 3 
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hand fighting took place. And then, after two hours of 
such breathless exertion, the fury of the Rathor onslaught 
was spent, their horses and men were quite blown, their 
ranks were woefully thinned by the incessant fire of the 
campoo behind them; so, when the fresh horsemen of 
Holkar and Ali Bahadur boldly faced the enemy coming 
against them, and backed by such of Sindhia’s troopers as 
could be rallied, fell pellmell upon the crowd of Rathor 
cavalry on the Maratha right wing, they pushed them back. 

After failing to break the trained infantry, failing to 
annihilate the southern cavalry, the baffled Rathors turned 
their faces to their own lines, being helplessly butchered 
during the return journey by the campoo artillery firing on 
their flank and rear. For, in the meantime, at the first 
respite in the attack upon his infantry, De Boigne had 
personally advanced and reoccupied his fifty guns, and now 
plied them under his own eyes upon the enemy. His quick 
volleys of grape tore bloody lanes among the confused mass 
of tired men and horses retiring westwards. 

§13. Death-ride of the Saffron-clad Rajput desperadoes ,— 
massacre of the Rathors. 

But the battle was not yet over. There was fighting 
still left in the Rathors. The last desperate charge for 
which they had long prepared, had still to be delivered. 
Rajputs who vow to fight to their last breath and never to 
leave the field except with victory, are invested by their 
kings with a full suit of robes dyed in saffron,—the colour 
put on by the Hindu bride-groom when he goes forth to his 
bridal bed. Such fighters were called Kesaria , i.e. y saffron- 
clad, and in Hindustani, zard-kaprdwdld (red robed). The 
morning sun had been already up for three hours. The all¬ 
saffron column, three thousand strong, set itself in motion 
at the far western end of the fatal plain. Facing them, at 
the eastern end of it, stood a granite wall of scarlet coats 
with black leather belts, surmounted with blue turbans 
parted at the crown by red cox-combs, and fenced round 
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by a glittering line of steel. The horsemen gathered speed ; 
louder and clearer could be heard that roaring cry of “Han! 
Han! seize them! kill them!” the ground shook under the 
tramp of the cavalcade, as the flower of Rathor chivalry 
swept on nearer and nearer, their long red skirts fluttering 
and their red tasselled turbans dancing like a field of tulips 
in bloom when struck by a strong wind. Then De Boigne’s 
quick-firing brass guns vomitted fire, making woeful gaps 
in that dense crowd of horses and men. Of the three 
thousand brave men who had set out on that death-ride to 
save the honour of their clan, only one-third survived to 
reach the front of the campoo. And then the scarlet wall 
tipped with blue stirred ; the French-led infantry, by their 
steady and well-directed platoon fire at such close range 
shot down the foremost Rathor desperadoes. The attacking 
line of horsemen was torn up by every successive volley. But 
the fury of the Rajput charge was not yet spent. Again 
and again, only ten or fifteen of their horsemen, regardless 
of their hopeless inferiority in number and arms, charged 
up to the bayonets till they were all laid low. 

A British officer of De Boigne gives an eye-witness’s 
account of this charge: 

“It is impossible for me to describe the feats of bravery 
performed by the Zard-kapra-walas or forlorn hope of the 
enemy. I have seen, after their line was broken, fifteen or 
twenty men only return to charge one thousand infantry, 
and advance within ten or fifteen paces of our line, before 
they were all shot.” “It is but just to the enemy to acknow¬ 
ledge that, considering: the situation in which they were 
found, and the disorder consequent thereto, they behaved 
very valiantly, as they actually cut down some of our people 
at their guns, and two of them with a desperate fury and 
intrepidity, made at De Boigne himself and might possibly 
have killed him if they had not been hewn in pieces by his 
body guard.”* 

* This officer was most probably Lewis Ferdinand Smith, who used 
to send valuable reports from De Boigne’s camp to the Calcutta news- 
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The last effort of Rajput valour was quenched in blood. 
All over that level plain leading up to the gates of Merta, 
the yellow sand was littered with heaps of white-clad men, 
looking from a distance like shaken bundles of cotton cloth, 
with inert or writhing horses by their side. This scene was 
now variegated, as saffron robes, darkened with a warmer 
and more crimson fluid, mingled with the earlier white 
masses. Then Sindhia’s entire army advanced. The dis¬ 
persed Maratha cavalry had by this time taken heart from 
the example of the campoo and forming up on the two 
wings and rear of the infantry, joined in the pursuit. There 
was none left to oppose them. The enemy’s guns and camp 
were captured by 10 o’clock in the morning, and the walled 
city of Merta with all its stored wealth capitulated at 3 p.m., 
when De Boigne came up with his guns and threatened 
bombardment. The fort itself surrendered* four days later. 

The loss on the victorious side was heavy ; it was mainly 
due to Captain Rohan’s reckless advance. Rohan himself , 
a Creole of the island of Bourbon, aged 61 years, with 40 
years’ experience of Indian warfare, was shot through the 
thigh ; he lingered till the 17th of September, when he died. 
Nine hundred of the disciplined infantry of De Boigne were 
killed or wounded. In the Maratha section of the army 
about 50 men were killed and 250 wounded,—their only 
officer casualties being Maloji Pingl£ and Sukji Shindy 
killed and Shaikh Sharif wounded. 

The havoc in the Rajput ranks was appalling. Over 
two thousand of their men fell dead on the field and the 
wounded must have numbered at least another three 

papers,—the Calcutta Gazette (not yet an official paper), the Bengal 
Journal , the India Gazette, and the Calcutta Chronicle. The name 
Rohan has at places been misread as Bahor , and so printed. 

* During the battle Bhimraj Bakhshi fled away to Nagor with 4,000 
Rathor horse, Gangaram Bhandari who had hidden himself somewhere 
during the fighting, came out afterwards and arranged with De Boigne 
for the capitulation of Merta fort, from which the 2,000 Rajputs who had 
entered it, were allowed to go away with their arms. [Chandra, ii. 81] 
De Boigne by his personal interposition, saved the large body of Rajputs 
who had fallen into his hands from being transfixed on the bayonets of 
some auxiliary Marathas. ( Calcutta Chronicle, 1790). I have accented 
the casualty list of the Kal4 Akhb&r&t. 
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thousand. But mere numbers cannot truly indicate their 
loss. Not a house of note among the Rathor clan or their 
feudal retainers, but mourned the death of its head, and 
sometimes of the sons and nephews along with the head. 
Loyal retainers of lower rank lay clustering thick round the 
bodies of their chieftains or their chieftains' heirs, the fore¬ 
most in the charge and the first to fall. The noblest among 
the noble slain were Mahesh-das Kumpii-ot the chief of 
Asop, and Shiv Singh Champa-ot the chief of Auwa,—the 
latter being wounded all over his body and dying after a 
period of treatment. These had rallied the clansmen and 
led them on to a sure death after all had been lost save 
honour, and their official General Bhimraj Singhavi had 
faltered.* The band of monks who bore the first brunt of 
De Boigne’s attack, sacrificed 40 Ramanandi bhagats and 
50 Vishnuswami bairagis. Muslim mercenaries (retainers 
of Ala Yar Beg and Shaikh Imam Ali) though in small 
numbers, also paid the price of their loyalty to their salt. 

The city of Merta was plundered by the victors, though 
it did not yield so much booty as Patan. After three days, 
peace and security were re-established in the city. In one 
of its mosques opium worth Rs. 50,000 was found stored 
and it was confiscated. 


Appendix A 

Mahadji Sindhia’s letter of resignation to the 
Peshwa: “Anupgir Gosain (i.e., Himmat Bohadur) has 
come here and is practising magic [against my life.] Ali 
Bahadur has taken his side and promised the Gosain his 
protection. How can my prestige be preserved under these 


* During the battle Bhimraj Bakhshi fled away to Nagor with 4,000 
Rathor hose. Gangaram Bhandari who had hidden himself somewhere 
during the fighting, came out afterwards and arranged with De Boigne 
for the capitulation of Merta fort, from which the 2,000 Rajputs who 
had entered it, were allowed to go away with their arms. [Chandra, ii, 
81]. De Boigne by his personal interposition, saved the large body of 
Rajputs who had fallen into his hands from being transfixed on the 
bayonets of some auxiliary Marathas. (Calcutta Chronicle, 1790). I have 
accepted the casualty list of the Kal6 Akhbdr&t. 
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circumstances? In Hindustan every one is my enemy, from 
none do I get any happiness. 1 have laboured for ten 
years, and this is the fruit of it I It is useless for me to 
remain here any longer. I want to go to the Deccan, see 
my master, arid act as he bids me ; but it is impossible for 
me to remain here after what has happened.” Quoted in 
Peshwa Madhav Rao’s letter to Tukoji Holkar. Aitihasik 
Tip . iv. IS, p. 19, written about August 1789. 

Appendix B 

Was there Kachhwa Treachery at Patau ? 

Authentic accounts of the fighting at Patan have come 
down to us. Not one of them alleges that the Jaipur gene¬ 
rals were bribed by Mahadji Sindhia to “keep aloof during 
the fight” and treacherously leave their Rathor allies to 
fight and perish unaided, as Tod asserts in the following 
passage : 

“An unlucky stanza which a juvenile charan had com¬ 
posed after the battle of Tunga, had completely alienated 
the Kachhwas from their [ Rathor ] supporters, to whom 

they could not but acknowledge their inferiority.This 

stanza was retained in recollection at the battle of Patan ; 
and if universal affirmation may be received as proof, it was 
the cause of its loss, and with it that of Rajput independence. 

[ Kachhwa ] national pride was humbled ; a private agree¬ 
ment was entered into between the Marathas and the 
Jaipureans, whereby the latter, on condition of keeping aloof 
during the fight, were to have their country secured from 
devastation. As usual the Rathors charged up to the 
muzzles of De Boigne’s cannon, sweeping all before them, 
but receiving no support, they were torn piecemeal by 

showers of grape, and compelled to abandon the field. 

Even the women, it is averred, plundered the Rathors of 
their horses on that disastrous day ; so heart-broken had the 
traitorous conduct of their [ Kachhwa ] allies rendered them. 

... Both these ribald strains are still the taunt of either 
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race; by such base agencies are thrones overturned, and 
heroism rendered abortive.” 

The contemporary evidence of eyc-wittnesses proves that 
the mercenary drilled sepoys and artillery commanded by 
Abdul Matlab Khan and Ala Yar Beg, that had entered 
Ismail Beg’s service, were so exasperated at their pay being 
long in arrears that they agreed to be neutral in the coming 
fight as soon as Sindhia paid them 11 lakhs of Rupees. 
Treachery there was at Patan, but it was between the two 
Muslim groups of the same army and not between the two 
Rajput clans. 

If the Jaipur Rajah came to terms with Sindhia after 
this battle much earlier than the lord of Jodhpur, it was 
primarily because his kingdom lay directly in the path of 
the victor, while Marwar was at a safer distance. Secondly, 
the Jaipiur Rajah was merely a defaulter of tribute to 
Sindhia, while the Jodhpur Rajah had in addition robbed 
him of the fort and subah of Ajmer and was unwilling to 
give these possessions back; therefore, his offence was un¬ 
pardonable, and these two Rajput kingdoms did not stand 
on the same footing in the eyes of Sindhia. 

There was a rupture between the Rathors and the 
Kachhwas after the battle, but money was at the root of it. 
Bijay Singh had agreed to help Sawai Pratap Singh with his 
Rathor cavalry on condition of their full expenses being 
borne by the Jaipur Government. Sawai Jai Singh II was 
popularly believed to have left behind him many krores of 
treasure; but in reality his successor at the time of this 
battle was utterly impoverished, his vassals were withhold¬ 
ing their annual tributes and his war-wasted fields were 
yielding no revenue. This fact the Rathor contingent 
Would not recognise and they at last abandoned the Jaipur 
cause in anger. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


RAJPUTANA IN 1791-1793. 

§ 1. Ismail Beg’s adventures in Western Rajputana 
and Gujrat, April-August 1791. 

As Ismail Beg was the strongest and ablest enemy of 
Sindhia, and his support alone could make the Rajput 
States a source of danger to the Marathas, we shall first 
follow his career to its tragic end, before turning to the later 
history of Jaipur and Jodhpur. 

From the lost field of Patan (20th June 1790), Mirza 
Ismail Beg fled away to Jaipur, whose Rajah gave him 
shelter and lodged his wife and children in the Kachhwa 
capital for safety. Gradually some eight or nine thousand 
of his retainers rallied round him. Joined by four thousand 
local levies under the minister Daulat Ram Haldia, he for 
some time guarded the approaches to Jaipur against a 
threatened Maratha advance. But Mahadji’s generals by¬ 
passed Jaipur and went on to invade Marwar. The insol¬ 
vent Jaipur Government* failed to pay the promised sub¬ 
sidy of one lakh of Rupees to Ismail and he was forced to 
look out for some other patron. 

Just at this time, the Maratha siege of Ajmer (a fort 
in Jodhpur hands) drove Rajah Bijay Singh to enlist the 
services of Ismail Beg by promising to bear all the expenses 
of his army. So, Ismail left Jaipur and joined the Marwar 
army gathering at Nagor, intending to complete his pre¬ 
parations there, reinforce the main Jodhpur army then 
guarding Merta, “the Gateway to Marwar”, and advance in 
full strength to raise the siege of Ajmer. But Gopal Bhau 

_ * A Maratha diplomatist reported on 3rd August 1790, “The Jaipur 
Rajah is sitting down quietly. His ancestors left treasures. Many of 
their vaults were opened, but no money has been found in any of them.” 
D.Y. ii. 393. 
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and De Boigne anticipated him, and crushed the Rathor 
army at Merta (10th September) without giving the troops 
at Nagor time to come to its aid. 

As the result of his defeat at Merta, the Jodhpur Rajah 
was driven to solicit terms of peace from Mahadji. One 
of the conditions laid down by Sindhia was that Ismail Beg 
.should no longer be harboured in Marwar. Rajah Bijay 
Singh was in no position to refuse ; so, on 7th March 1791 
he delivered Ajmer fort to Sindhia, and a few days later 
sent away Ismail Beg, accompanied by the Jodhpur minister 
Shivchand Singhavi and a Rathor contingent to levy contri¬ 
bution from Sirohi, Palanpur, Radhanpur, Tharad and 
other States on the border between the kingdom of Marwar 
and the province of Baroda governed by the Gaekwar for 
the Peshwa.* As he approached Sirohi, its Rajah fled away 
to Mount Abu, but his capital held out for four days, after 
which it capitulated and agreed to pay a ransom of four 
lakhs! While this money was being collected, Ismail Beg 
encamped near the city and sent out detachments to raid 
far in advance. The Nawabs of Palanpur and Radhanpur, 
who lay next in his way, looked to their defences and at 
the same time tried to placate Ismail Beg by sending their 
agents secretly to him ; the diwan of Palanpur offered his 
sister to the Mirza in marriage. The invaders spent over 
four months (April to 12 August 1791) in this region, and 
their furthest advance reached 16 miles beyond Tharad 
and some forty miles north of Patan (Anhilwara). 

The fame of Ismail Beg drew to his standard crowds 
of needy adventurers and rebels against the lawful Govern¬ 
ment in that country and unemployed soldiers of fortune 
from Kabul and Qandahar then roving in India. He thus 
grew into a threat to all lawful Governments and the safety 
of the population. But the Gaekwar’s Government took 

♦Hist. Selec. Baroda, iii. No. 23 (dated 16 June 1791). It is sus¬ 
pected that when making the treaty with Jodhpur Mahadji Sindhia 
may have dropped hints that the Peshwa would have no objection if 
the Raji tried to recover possession of such of his territory as had 
been seized by rebels, or levied contribution there. 
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strong measures of defence, mobilised its forces on the 
frontier, and wrote to the Peshwa to move Sindhia to put 
pressure on the Jodhpur Rajah for the recall of Ismail Beg. 
The news of these preparations alarmed Ismail Beg and he 
turned north-west towards Cutch, in order to respect the 
Gaekwar’s territories. Some battles were fought by him 
with the local chiefs, especially at Tharad. But his army 
was about to break up for want of money. Moreover, the 
Jodhpur minister in his camp threatened to withdraw with 
his contingent if Ismail violated the territory of the Gaekwar, 
which the Jodhpur Rajah was determined to respect. The 
invasion came to an end in the middle of August, when 
news arrived that the Marwar prime minister Khubchand 
Singhavi had been murdered at the capital with his son and 
two nephews and his entire family thrown into prison. 
Khubchand’s brother Shivchand, who commanded the 
Marwar contingent with Ismail, immediately retreated 
homewards with his men, and Ismail followed him to 
Sanchor. (Baroda Records, III. No. 41 and 46.) Mahadji 
Sindhia, acting under orders from Puna, wrote to Rajah 
Bijay Singh (early in September) to recall Ismail Beg from 
the Gujrat frontier to his own country and keep him under 
watch. 

§ 2. Ismail Beg's last struggles, jail of Kdnud. 

In the meantime, Ismail Beg had lost all his allies in 
Hindustan. His father Munim Beg had surrendered his 
stronghold of Gokulgarh, on 16th July 1791, and was being 
kept as a prisoner in chains in Agra fort. His only possible 
helper Najaf Quli Khan, had died on 23rd August. Thus, 
when Ismail came back to Jodhpur at the end of September, 
he found himself alone in the wide world. His army had 
sunk to four thousand men, he had no hope of realising the 
pay of his troops either from Jodhpur or Jaipur. 

While he was in this state of despair a new prospect 
opened before him. The widow of Najaf Quli Khan wrote 
to him to come and take possession of Kanud fort and all 
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its accumulated treasures,—even her own hand in marriage, 
—and defend it against the Marathas. 

Leaving Jodhpur he marched to Marot, where he looted 
two small forts for feeding his soldiers. This roused the 
wrath of Bijay Singh who conducted the Mirza out of his 
territories under an escort of Marwar troops, to Jaipur. In 
the Kachhwa State the Mirza was encouraged by the minister 
Daulat Ram Haldia (who was anti-Maratha, in contrast with 
his rival Rodoji Khawas, the friend of Sindhia). He tried 
to come to terms with Tukoji Holkar, as he knew Mahadji 
Sindhia to be his inveterate enemy. But no money could 
be had from the Jaipur State, and Ismail’s present forces 
were quite unequal to the task of confronting Mahadji’s 
ever-victorious troops. Thus the months of October and 
November were spent in idleness and futile planning. The 
country had been desolated by a famine, and Ismail’s force 
was being daily thinned by desertion on account of his 
failure to find money for them anywhere. 

Thus, at the beginning of December, Ismail Beg at 
last set out for Kanud. From the north-eastern corner of 
the Jaipur State, marching rapidly and in secrecy, by way 
of Fathpur and Pinghora (south of Bharatpur), he arrived 
within eight miles of Kanud fort, with less than 4,000 men 
in all. But Khande Rao Hari barred his path. In a battle 
fought on the 4th of December, Ismail Beg was utterly 
routed, because most of his long-unpaid Badakhshi troops 
went over to the Maratha side on being promised their 
salary. He had to abandon all his guns, baggage, transport 
animals and camp to the victors, and cut his way out of the 
enemy’s cordon with only four hundred men, and arrived 
before the walls of Kanud fort. 

But he failed to get the expected welcome here, for 
in the meantime the widow of Najaf Quli had changed her 
mind with the change in the political situation. Mahadji 
Sindhia having departed for the Deccan, the Marathas had 
no leader left in Northern India whom their enemies 
feared, while Ismail Beg’s known harshness and selfish greed 
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meant that if Kanud fort was handed over to him, he would 
personally seize all the wealth in it and turn Najaf Quli’s 
widow and captains into his slaves. Therefore, the senior 
widow of Najaf Quli, who ruled the fort with masculine 
spirit, had in concert with her captains Madari Khan 
Mewati, Gulab Singh and others, set up Najaf Quli’s 
adopted son, named Ismail Khan (not to be confounded 
with Ismail Beg) as master of Kanud and held that fort in his 
name. The Mirza’s troops were not admitted to Kanud, but 
halted in fort Madhogarh, a hill post near it, and both places 
were subjected to a distant blockade by Mahadji’s troops 
under Khande Rao. This static warfare continued for 
nearly three months, when, about the 16th of February 1792, 
Khande Rao gained possession of Madhogarh fort by paying 
its starving garrison Rs. 2,200, the salary due to them. 
Ismail Beg, to avoid capture, fled from the fort to Kanud, 
but his path of help was now closed. Khande Rao also 
erected raised batteries closer to Kanud and began to throw 
shells into that fort. 

Disasters fell on the defenders of Kanud in quick suc¬ 
cession. First, in the beginning of March, Ismail Beg’s 
mother Khanum Begam died of old age, and four days later 
Najaf Quli’s heroic senior wife was killed by a cannon-ball 
while playing chess with her slave on an open terrace. The 
garrison were filled with despair, and they had no leader 
left, except Ismail Khan the adopted son of Najaf Quli, 
who had no ability. No help was to be expected from 
Jodhpur, where Muhammad Beg Hamadani’s son Mirza 
Najaf Ali* had gone on a mission but reported his failure. 
In despair numbers of the mercenaries in the fort began to 
go over to the Marathas, as the garrison was suffering from 
a great scarcity of grain, salt, ghee, and even gunpowder. 
So, the captains Madari Khan Mewati and Gulab Singh 
offered submission to the Marathas, through the mediation 
of the Rajah of Bharatpur, if they were paid Rs. 50,000 as 


* Usually confounded with Najaf Quli in Persian MSS. 
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their arrears of pay, provided with jagirs, and allowed to 
remove their belongings. But the Maratha general insisted 
on Mirza Ismail Beg being seized and delivered to him as a 
prisoner, because the Emperor had sternly commanded 
Mahadji Sindhia to capture the Mirza and punish him as 
severely as Ghulam Qadir, who was his ally in the sack of 
the Delhi palace in 1788. To this Madari Khan would not 
or could not agree, and some four weeks were lost in con¬ 
sequence. 

But Madari’s retainers had now sunk to four hundred 
men, and Ismail Beg’s to a tenth of that number. In addi¬ 
tion a large detachment of De Boigne’s famous army under 
Col. Perron arrived in Khande Rao’s camp, and an assault 
by them would have been irresistible. Mirza Ismail Beg, 
knowing that he had nothing to hope for from the Marathas, 
issued from the fort of Kanud on 15th April, with his wife, 
Ismail Khan (the adopted son of Najaf Quli) and thirty 
horsemen, three elephants and eight bullock-carriages 
(rath), and took refuge in Perron’s camp, who placed a 
guard round the party and reported the case to his general 
De Boigne. 

Four days later De Boigne himself arrived in the camp 
before Kanud, and induced his chief Khand6 Rao to write 
to Mahadji for his orders about Mirza Ismail Beg. In the 
meantime the Mirza was confined in Agra fort with his 
family and servants comfortably in Dana Shah Jat’s house, 
with two companies of De Boigne’s sepoys to protect him. 
His property in Kanud fort was taken out and delivered to 
him; his horses, elephants and tents Sec. were sold and the 
price paid to him through De Boigne. 

Next De Boigne stood security for the payment of the 
salaries due to Madari Khan and other captains who still 
remained in the fort with four hundred men, and made 
them vacate Kanud, which was then occupied by Sindhia’s 
men. Najaf Quli’s junior widow now appealed to De 
Boigne to become the protector of Mirza Ismail Beg and 
of Najaf Quli's family, and offered him her foster-child Moti 
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Begam, who had been brought up in music and dancing. 
The Savoyard general accepted the virgin tribute and Moti 
Begam was betrothed to him on 20th April. He later 
settled three villages near Palwal out of his jagir , on the 
widow for her support, besides giving money to the Mirza 
when he happened to pass through Agra next time. 

We may conclude the history of Mirza Ismail Beg here. 
After a year, his captivity was made stricter, his retainers 
were sent away from him, and he was removed from Dana 
Shah’s spacious mansion. When the news arrived of the 
death of Mahadji Sindhia at Puna (on 12th February 1794), 
the vindictive Emperor wrote to the Maratha qiladar of 
Agra fort to put Mirza Ismail to death, because if he con¬ 
trived to escape he would create no end of trouble for the 
Government. The qiladar on receiving this order, turned 
De Boigne’s watchmen out of the fort, and put Ismail Beg 
to death some time later. 

§3. The end of Munim Beg and Najaf Quli Khan . 

Ismail Beg had put his father Munim Beg in charge 
of Gokulgarh fort near Rewari in November 1788, when 
he was working under Sindhia’s orders. Early in 1790, 
Ismail quarrelled with Sindhia, and Munim Beg began to 
carve out an independent estate for himself round Rewari. 
Joined by Gulab Singh, the son of Mitrasen Ahir (the dis¬ 
possessed zamindar of Rewari), he began to plunder the 
wayfarers and tax-collectors and invade Kot Putli and other 
mahals where he levied contributions. At this time Sindhia 
was too busy fighting the Jaipur and Jodhpur Rajahs to 
send an adequate force against Munim Beg. Two battalions 
under a clerk of his service occupied Rewari, but they were 
defeated and captured by Munim Beg and deprived of all 
their weapons and guns. This victory emboldened him to 
increase his force by enlisting the adventurers who flocked 
to his side. Like the robber-barons of Mediaeval Italy, he 
made his castle a centre of lawlessness in the country round 
and insecurity to traders on the highways. 
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Towards the close of the year 1790, Pa tan and Merta 
had been won and Mahadji was master again. Being him¬ 
self engaged in the campaign in Rajputana, he arranged 
that Najaf Quli Khan and the Rajah of Alwar should 
undertake the suppression of Munim Beg with their own 
contingents. Najaf Quli who was now anxious to conciliate 
Sindhia, arrived at Bharawas, 10 miles from Rewari, with 
a contingent of 4,000 men under the Alwar diwan Rani- 
sevak, about the middle of December. Gulab Singh who 
offered them battle was defeated and driven back into 
Gokulgarh. The siege of this fort, however, was protracted 
for more than six months, partly because a personal quarrel 
between the Alwar diwan Ramsevak and commander-in¬ 
chief Hushdar Khan paralysed the forces of that State, but 
mainly by reason of Najaf Quli not really wishing to see 
Gokulgarh taken by Sindhia. At the end of February 1791 
it was reported that the siege was going on, but there was 
no food in the fort and parties of its defenders were coming 
out in despair ; the garrison had sunk to a thousand Mugha- 
lia and five hundred men of Gulab Singh, but “the roads 
were unsafe, as the peasants were up in arms on all sides/' 

Soon after this date, reinforcements arrived from Alwar 
and the siege trenches were advanced to the wall of the 
fort. But Najaf Quli used secretly to send provisions to 
Ismail Begs father and thus put off its fall, though increas¬ 
ing numbers of the defenders deserted to Sindhia's side. 
Early in July the garrison had sunk to five hundred men, 
and Mahadji wrote to Najaf Quli Khan warning him 
against his double dealing. This letter and the approach of 
Sindhia’s own army forced the hand of Najaf Quli. On 
16th July 1791 he secured the capitulation of the fort. By 
Sindhia’s orders, Munim Beg was confined in Agra fort. 

Then Najaf Quli in fear of punishment for his 
treachery fled away from Rewari. Illness overtook him ; 
and after a halt for treatment at Kot Qasim (end of July), 
he reached his refuge in Kanud, where he died of the same 
disease on 23rd August, 1791. 
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§ 4. Long wrangling about the Jaipur tribute after 
the battle of Merta. 

The battle of Merta (fought on 10th September 1790),. 
though decisive as a military victory, at first made Sindhia’s 
position worse than before and robbed him of its expected 
fruits. Holkar’s simmering quarrel with him for an equal 
partition of his north Indian conquests and spoils of war, 
at once burst into flame, and the Holkar contingent (in 
concert with Ali Bahadur’s) left Sindhia’s army by way of 
protest. This open split between the two Maratha chiefs, 
neutralised the effect of their recent victories ; the Rajputs 
stiffened in their resistance, and Mahadji’s hope of obtain¬ 
ing the due contributions by negotiation faded into the 
horizon. Everywhere the peasantry rose in arms against the 
Deccanis. Ismail Beg’s father Munim Beg took possession 
of Gokulgarh (the fort of Rewari) and raided up to Kot- 
Putli and other places under Maratha control. Rao Rajah 
Pratap Singh of Alwar, the steadfast ally of Sindhia, died 
on 24th November 1790, and a civil war broke out among 
the ministers of his successor which paralysed that kingdom. 
De Boigne was finding great difficulty in maintaining his 
brigade owing to Sindhia’s failure to pay their salary for 
want of money. At the same time a severe famine due to the 
failure of rains raged in Rajputana, and grain and fodder 
reached the extreme of scarcity. 

The gathering danger called Mahadji from Mathura 
to the scene. He arrived at Sambhar about 7th December 
1790, and here the agents of Jaipur met him to negotiate 
for peace by the payment of contribution. The old minister 
Khush-hali Ram Bohra (friendly to Sindhia) had been de¬ 
graded a year before.* The new favourite Rodoji Khawas 
waited on Mahadji on 8th February 1791, and agreed to 

* In May 1789, when Tukoji Holkar invaded Jaipur, its Rajah 
threw Daulat Ram Haldia into prison, because that minister had pre¬ 
viously assured him that he would induce Holkar to avoid Jaipur 
territory and march through some other State; but Tukoji had actually 
entered Jaipur and his Pindharis had robbed the country. (M.D. ii. 
139). Rodoji's embassy, D.Y. Sup. 17, ii. 86. 
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pay a total of 17 lakhs,—namely 15 lakhs for Sindhia and 
two lakhs for his ministers. One lakh was paid in banker's 
bills, and for providing the balance the envoy left for Jaipur 
on the 16th. 

Before this the Jaipur Rajah had tried to make a settle¬ 
ment with the Maratha Government through Holkar (to 
the exclusion of Sindhia). As the Rajah told Holkar’s vakil, 
“Tukoji’s father (Malhar) took up the cause of my father 
(Madho Singh) and placed him on the throne (in 1750). 
Similarly, Tukoji should become my patron and settle my 
dispute with Patil Baba.” (. M.D . ii. 139.) Therefore, 
Holkar, on hearing of this Jaipur agreement with Sindhia, 
in jealous rage, sent his Pindharis to raid the Kachhwa 
territory, in April 1791. The Rajah had no help but to 
send Rodoji to Tukoji to make a monetary settle¬ 
ment. The envoy promised to pay 17 lakhs to Holkar 
(to make him even with Sindhia). It was impossible 
for that impoverished State to raise this money, and there¬ 
fore Holkar encamped in its bosom at Daosa for many 
months, retaining his hold over Kachhwa mahals like 
Hindaun etc., which he had attached, and holding Rodoji 
in confinement. At last the only solution that the Rajah 
could find was to cede the district of Rampura to Holkar in 
lieu of a money contribution. But the Bairagi captain 
holding the fort of Rampura refused to cede it. After some 
delay and desolation of the country, Rampura was actually 
placed in Holkar’s possession (in August) and Rodoji was 
set free. ( Chandra . ii. 74.) 

When Rodoji at last returned to Jaipur, his reward was 
his downfall. Rajah Pratap Singh was appalled by the 
obligation thrust upon him to provide such a huge sum to 
each of the two Maratha invaders. 

Daulat Ram Haldia and Khush-hali Ram Bohra were 
again made ministers and Rodoji was dismissed (27th Aug.) 
and thrown into prison, from which he effected his release, 
but without restoration to office, by paying a fine of seven 
lakhs. 

d4 
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§ 5. Jaipur finally makes terms with Sindhia, 1793. 

With the commencement of the year 1792, great changes 
took place in the political situation of Rajputana. Mewar 
definitely became a protectorate of Sindhia. Mahadji was 
created by the Maharana his Regent—as he was already 
that of the Delhi Emperor. Ambaji Ingle was appointed 
his deputy in the Mewar kingdom and De Boigne was left 
to collect the moneys due from Jaipur and Jodhpur. Even 
Ismail Beg—the last remaining enemy of Sindhia, was 
forced to surrender at Kanud on 16th April and sent into 
lifelong captivity. 

About 18th January 1792, the Jaipur Rajah met 
Tukoji Holkar at Daosa and made an agreement for hiring 
a brigade under Bapu Rao Holkar for wresting his lost 
territories from the Rajah of Alwar, on condition of half the 
conquests being given to Holkar. ( D.Y . ii. 9.) Peace having 
been thus made with the Marathas, and both their great 
leaders having at last vacated Rajputana, the Jaipur 
ministers entered on a vigorous campaign for bringing 
their refractory vassals to submission. In Alwar, Khush- 
hal-garh and several other fortalices were recovered; and 
Holkar’s administration was set up in Kama, which had 
originally belonged to the house of Jaipur. ( Chandra. ii. 
91. D.Y. S. 60, ii. 9. M.D. ii. 235.) A Jaipur force under 
Chaturbhuj Haldia and Nanhe Khan Arab, took the rebel 
stronghold of Jhilai. 

But by the middle of 1793, Holkar had been knocked 
out of the Rajput ring, in consequence of Sindhia’s victory 
at Lakheri (1st June) and the Jaipur State came under 
Sindhia’s control. Daulat Ram Haldia assisted by De 
Boigne’s Third Brigade (under Perron) attacked the Rajah’s 
refractory vassals to realise their long-withheld tributes. 
In this fighting the aged minister was shot dead at Kalegh- 
garh (eight miles east of Jobner) about 8th January 1794. 
(D.Y. ii. 66, 116, 86, 4.) ' 

The leading actors now left the political stage in rapid 
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succession: Bijay Singh on 8th July 1793, and the long- 
dreaded Durrani king Timur Shah on 19 th May 
before it. Next year (1794) Mahadji Sindhia died on 12th 
February, and his son-in-law Ladoji Deshmukh (Governor 
of Delhi) on 15 th April, and the Bikaner Rajah in the same 
month as Mahadji. Ahalya Bai, the most sober and capable 
ruler that the house of Holkar has ever produced, passed 
away on 13th August 1795 ; and Tukoji Holkar ended his 
invalid existence two years later (15th Aug. 1797),—his 
death being followed by a war of succession which ruined 
his house. The Peshwa Madav Rao II died on 27th 
October 1795, and Baji Rao II, the destined destroyer of 
Maratha independence, came to the Puna throne after a 
year’s troubled interval. The great Captain De Boigne 
retired from Sindhia’s service in January 1796, leaving his 
fine army in the much less competent hands of Perron. 

Jaipur history now entered on a placid uneventful 
course, which continued till the death of Raja Pratap Singh 
in April 1803. 

Mahadji Sindhia before his death had left two armies 
of his own in Jaipur to assist its Raja in asserting his 
authority over his vassals; one under Jiva Dada Bakhshi 
assisted by De Boigne’s Third Brigade, to recover the lost 
villages and forts from the usurping Rao Rajah of Alwar 
(Macheri), and the other army under Apa Khande Rao to 
keep order in Mewat and collect* revenue from the Shekha- 
wati vassals of Jaipur, half of the royal dues from them 
having been assigned to Sindhia by the last treaty. 

Though there were frequent conflicts between the 
Maratha forces and the Jaipur vassals—notably the thakurs 
of Shekhawati—the Rajah himself was well-treated by the 
Marathas. De Boigne and Perron were particularly respect¬ 
ful to him, declaring themselves his friends in their letters, 
and paying him many social courtesies. The aim of these 
two French officers was to do their duty of collecting money 
smoothly, and they took care to save the peasantry from 
plunder or molestation by their soldiery. We possess a 
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Persian letter in which Perron takes legitimate pride in the 
discipline of his troops, and assures the addressee, “Dear 
Rao Sahib, these are campoo troops, not Maratha light 
horse ( fauj ). If my men extort one rupee from your king¬ 
dom, I shall pay you two rupees as compensation.” (Gulgul6 
records.) 

§ 6. Factious nobles overthrow the Raja’s 
government in Marwar. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century the 
kingdom of Marwar was in as unhappy a condition as that 
of Udaipur, or rather worse. In both the countries the 
royal government was paralyzed and the sovereign became 
powerless to control his nobles and enforce his authority. 
And yet these two rajahs were not cruel or licentious, their 
only vice was that they were too soft, almost imbecile in a 
stormy world that called for strong and decisive leadership 
in the head of the State. Each of them had come to the 
throne when very young,—the Udaipur Maharana in 1778 
at the age of eight, and the Jodhpur Maharajah in 1752 
when 22 years old; and each was burdened by the load of 
a disputed succession which called in the mercenary aid of 
the Marathas and by destroying the royal power enabled 
their vassals to become independent. Each of these two 
kings had a long reign,—Bhim Singh of Udaipur for 50 
years and Bijay Singh of Jodhpur for 41 years, but it only 
meant the prolongation of their people’s misery. 

We have seen (Ch. 7 § 12) how Bakht Singh had seized 
the throne of Jodhpur in 1751 by ousting the lawful heir 
Ram Singh. His own death came about a year later, after 
which his son Bijay Singh succeeded and had to fight to 
keep his uncle Ram Singh out. In the phrenzy of domestic 
feud each side made reckless bids for the armed aid of the 
Peshwa by promising impossible subsidies. In the end, 
Bakht Singh’s heir maintained himself on the throne with 
Holkar’s support, and Ram Singh after fighting twenty-two 
battles for his heritage, ended his days in exile, in 1772. But 
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this quarter century of civil war (1750-1772) made the 
nobles who had sided with Bijay Singh independent in all 
but the name. 

The Champa-ot clan of Rathores, at whose head stood 
the chieftain of Pokaran, with their allies seized the capital 
and its palace-citadel and conducted the government them¬ 
selves, reducing the king to a puppet. But Bijay Singh’s 
nurse’s son Jagoo and spiritual director Atmaram, under the 
sage counsel of Govardhan Khichi, contrived to hire a band 
of 700 mercenaries from Sindh and thus form a royal body¬ 
guard independent of the baronial levies, who used to obey 
their own lords even against the king. In February 1760, 
these “king’s friends’’ contrived the treacherous murder of 
most of the usurping barons. “This was a tremendous 
sacrifice, for the maintenance of authority, of men who had 
often emptied their veins in defence of their countrybut 
the crime had immediate success: “for a time, the feudal 
interest was restrained, anarchy was allayed, commerce again 
flourished, and general prosperity revived.... Bijay Singh 
took the best means to secure the fidelity of his chiefs by 
finding them occupation. He carried his arms against the 
desultory hordes of the desert, the Khosas and the Sahras, 

.... which ended in the conquest of Amarkot. He also 
curtailed the territories of Jesalmir on his north-west 
frontier.’’ (Tod, ii. Marwar, ch. XIII.) 

§ 7. Jodhpur Rajah’s female favourite dominates 
his government and humiliates the nobles. 

But the Rajah’s character was his greatest enemy. He 
was a harmless weak man, and as such naturally fell under 
the domination of some stronger-willed favourite. When 
just past his youth, Bijay Singh in 1765 initiated himself 
as a Vaishnav of the Epicurean Vallabhachari sect, took 
Gosain Gokulastha of Nathdwara as his spiritual director 
(guru), gave up animal food and wine, and passed most of 
his time in religious devotion. The Maratha envoy at his 
court aptly likens him to a nirmalya or a flower-garland 
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offered to a god but thrown away as worthless on becom¬ 
ing stale. 

The Vaishnav’s creed (like the Shakta’s) enjoins the 
the duty of having a female companion in practising devo¬ 
tions. She represents Radha, while he is the counterpart of 
Krishna, and these two combined typify the Primeval 
Parents—called Purusha and Prakriti, whose union, accord¬ 
ing to Hindu philosophy, has created the Universe. Bijay 
Singh’s mate was a girl of the Oswal caste, evidently pro¬ 
cured by the high priest of Nathdwara, and their union 
may fairly be called a morganatic marriage ; it was in no 
sense an illicit amour, scorned by society and denounced 
by religion, though the offsprings of such unions are not 
entitled to the throne nor counted as of pure caste.* The 
imperious spirit of this female favourite made her take 
advantage of the Rajah’s infatuation and control the gov¬ 
ernment through her faithful man of business Bhairo 
Sani, a horse-tamer (chabuk sawar), who acted in concert 
with Sawai Singh, the chief of Pokaran. The barons of 
Marwar resented her domination, as she took away the 
estates that many of them had transferred to themselves by 
force or fraud during the long years of anarchy. Worst 
of all, she was planning to perpetuate her own power after 
the death of the king, by taking a step which would put a 
stigma upon the Kshatriya race. She had borne her royal 
lover a son,.named Tej Singh, to whom the king agreed 
to grant the fief of Merta and thus make him a baron 
almost next to the sovereign. But the boy died (late in 
1785) and his mother turned to the plan of ruling the State 
through an adopted son. 


* Such morganatic wives are known by the Persian title of PSsb&n 
(popularly, P&sbdni or PdsbQnin) and were found in every class of 
Rajput society which had the money to keep one. Anand Rao Gangadhar, 
[18 April 1792, Satara H.P. i. 341] gives her the name of GulSb R&i 
(Flower Queen); but Gulab Rai, as we know from the Maratha envoy’s 
despatch (p. 8) was also the name of the Jodhpur vakil in Sindhia’s 
camp, and his son Nawal Rai offered to secure from that Maratha chief 
a confirmation of the fief of Nagor to her son Tej Singh. Pandit Reu 
calls her a Jat, Tod an Oswal by caste. 
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By the year 1791, Bijay Singh had grown very old and 
was visibly breaking up, and it was necessary to declare 
his heir. The choice of the discontented barons was 
Bhim Singh (the son of the Rajah’s fifth son), but his fierce¬ 
ness and proud spirit made him unfit to play a secondary 
part. The Pasbani found a tamer instrument in a younger 
grandson of the king, named Man Singh,* the son of the 
sixth son of the Rajah. Iler plan was to formally adopt 
Man Singh as her son, and then make the king r uimmon 
all the barons to do homage to him as their future sovereign, 
so that she might rule the State as his adoptive mother after 
Bijay Singh’s death,—“exactly like what Ahalya Bai was 
doing in the Holkar State.” 

The ceremony of the public recognition of the heir 
to the throne was timed for 7th November 1791, after 
several previous changes of date. As soon as the doting 
king called upon his nobles to attend, there was a mutiny 
among them ; the barons who were the king’s kith and kin 
however distant, refused to stultify themselves by saluting 
as their sovereign “the son of a slave-girl, the son of a demi- 
wife”—for that was Man Singh’s legal position after he had 
accepted the Pasbani as his “mother by adoption.” The 
nobles left the city in a body and formed a rebel camp in 
another town. 

The former anarchy broke out again and was accom¬ 
panied by a rapid succession of murders. The Marwar 
royalty and nobles had specialised in assassination as a 
short cut to their personal objects. Already, about 10th 
August 1791, the aged and devoted minister Khub-chand 
Singhavi had been murdered by the Pasbani when attend¬ 
ing her darbarf, and Khub-chand’s brother Bije-chand and 


* The Maratha envoy’s despatches carelessly name Slier S. as her 
choice, but Tod is right in saying that she wanted to adopt Man Singh 
(the son of Guman S'.) whom his uncle Sher S. had adopted. The 
letter from Hol.kar’s camp in Jaipur (4 May 1792) clearly says that the 
king’s grandson (and not son) was proposed to be declared his heir. 
(Chandrachud D. ii. 91.) 

f And his body thrown to the dogs.—such was Rajput chivalry in 
1791. ( Jodh . Y. p. 63.) 
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eldest son were killed and their women and children 
imprisoned and beaten. Guman Singh (a younger son of the 
king) was poisoned by the same woman. (Sep. 1791, 
JY. p. 63.) 

§ 8. Death of Bijay Singh of Marwar, 1793 

Retribution soon overtook her. Her royal partner 
being old and infirm, she consoled herself with a Champa-ot 
noble who bore the same name as the Rajah and exercised 
his privilege of visiting her at night. She had recently 
made him the chief minister. At this the Rathor nobles’ 
indignation burst forth ; they complained, “Our master’s 
wife, even when she is a slave-girl, is like a mother to us. 
This (minister) Bijay Singh has laid a stigma on us all. 
The shameless woman must be given a fright.” So, they 
sent to the minister one of his kinsmen who stabbed him 
to death on 4th January 1792 and escaped in safety to the 
rebel camp.* The Rajah was shut out of the capital on 13th 
April 1792 ; but after wandering about for some months he 
returned to the Jodhpur palace on 20th March 1793, and 
there died from natural decay on the 8th July following. 

Meantime, his Pasbani had been murdered by the 
nobles, on 16th April, 1792, but the fact was kept from him 
till a week before his own death. The account of the 
(Time that reached the camp of Holkar at Tonk in the 
Jaipur State runs thus: “Raja Bijay Singh was entirely 
under the influence of his kept woman and at her request 
seated his grandson in her lap and declared him (the future) 
king. So all the Rajputs united and decided not to salute 
one who had been adopted as a son by a concubine. They 
gave the throne to another grandson of the king, named 
Bhim Singh, who had been confined in Jodhpur citadel. 
Bhim Singh’s rule was proclaimed through the capital. The 
king’s concubine, there called the Pasbanin, was living in a 
garden outside the city with her own body-guard of a 

* Murder of Khub-Chand and family, JY. p. 63. 

Bijay Singh Champa-ot’s acts and death, JY. p. 60 and 64. 
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thousand or twelve hundred soldiers. The Rajputs asked 
them to take their due pay (from the barons) and leave her. 
They refused. So there was a fight between them, some 
ten or twelve men fell on the two sides taken together, and 
at last the soldiers agreed to go away if their salary was 
paid. They got it and left her. On hearing of it, the 
Pasbanin took poison and died.” ( Chandra, ii. 91). In the 
story that Tod was told about twenty-five years after the 
event, she is said to have been living in the citadel during 
the Rajas absence and to have been induced to come out 
by a false message that he wanted her company, but that 
4 at the moment she entered her litter, a blow from an un¬ 
seen hand ended her existence.” ( Annals, Marwar, ch. 
XIII). This is the true account, because the Maratha envoy 
in Jodhpur wrote on the day after the King’s death, “On 
3rd July, the Raja returned to the fort-palace after visiting 
the Balkrishna temple in the city. ... At a quarter and a 
half of the night, he called the two female attendants of his 
favourite (Pasbanin), and heard from them the story of how 
the sardars had killed her. The narration went on till 
midnight, all the three weeping, when the Raja began to 
gasp and fainted.” ( JY . 24). 

§ 9. Sindhia's relations with Marwar after Patau, 

1790-1793. 

Such was the domestic history of Marwar on the back¬ 
ground of which we must study the course of that State’s 
dealings with the Marathas and the payment of the subsidy 
promised by its Government to the Peshwa after the murder 
of Jayapa Sindhia in 1755 (Ch. 18 § 7.) To the unpaid 
balance of that subsidy and compensation other grievances 
had been added. Ajmer fort which the Marathas had taken 
on 21 February 1755, had been recovered by the Rajah of 
Jodhpur on 24th December 1787,—the city below it having 
been occupied by him on the 27th August before. 

The immediate effect of the annihilating defeat at 
Merta (10th Sept. 1790) was to throw the Rajah and people 
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of Jodhpur into despair and alarm. Envoys were at once sent 
to Mahadji’s generals offering to pay the arrears of subsidy 
and to restore Ajmer fort, provided that they did not pene¬ 
trate further into Marwar territory. But Sindhia’s power 
was soon afterwards paralysed by the open defection of 
Tukoji Holkar’s contingent and that of the Puna Govern¬ 
ment’s direct agent Ali Bahadur from Sindhia’s side. Mirza 
Ismail Beg, whose contingent had escaped destruction by 
reason of its absence from Merta, was now welcomed and 
equipped by the Jodhpur Government, which thus regained 
heart and evaded payment. (Chandrachur , ii. 82. DY . S. 47.) 

When Mahadji reached Sambhar (c. 20 December 
1790), a Jodhpur envoy waited on him, offering to pay 50 
lakhs (minus the value of the crops damaged in the war, the 
spoils taken from Merta town, and the plunder made by 
Sindhia’s troops on the way), and to restore Ajmer fort. 
When this envoy came back to Jodhpur with permission for 
clearing certain points, the Rajah called up Ismail Beg from 
Nagor to his side and got ready for fighting. But the 
Rathors were very much afraid of artillery fire,—as the 
Maratha envoy reported,—this lesson having been burnt 
into their memory by the slaughter at Merta. At the same 
time a long continued drought and severe famine was 
desolating Marwar and the people were migrating elsewhere 
to escape starvation. It became impossible to provision 
Mahadji’s armies in Rajputana (DY. S.I.) 

After their victory at Patan (20th June 1790), Sindhia’s 
generals had by-passed Jaipur city, entered Kishangarh terri¬ 
tory and taken Parbatsar, Sambhar and some other places 
on the Jaipur-Marwar border, where they set up their own 
posts. Thence they proceeded to Ajmer, took the city 
(below the fort) at the gallop, dominated the Anasagar lake, 
and began to exchange fire with fort overlooking it. (August. 
DY. S. 37). The battle of Merta, fought less than a month 
after this, destroyed all Rathor hopes of raising the siege of 
Ajmer, and so, at last, on 3rd January 1791, Budh Singh, 
the Jodhpur envoy in Mahadji’s camp made the following 
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settlement through Sindhia’s minister Aba Chitnis: The 
Maratha dues were fixed at sixty lakhs of Rupees, and a 
memorandum admitting this claim was signed by the envoy. 
Out of this sum, 7^ lakhs were to be paid at once ; for 20 
lakhs Sambhar, Parbatsar and two other mahals were mort¬ 
gaged, but their revenue was to be collected by the Rajah’s 
men and paid to the Marathas, and the full amount was 
to be cleared in four years ; 22i lakhs were to be provided 
in kind, i.e., in jewels, clothing, horses, elephants See. to be 
delivered by instalments in four months. The remaining 
ten lakhs were written off as compensation for the trampling 
down of crops by the invading army. In addition, Ajmer 
fort was to be restored to the Marathas, who would then 
hand Merta back to the Rajah. ( DY . S. 4.) 

Mahadji sent a message through this vakil to the 
Jodhpur Rajah, warning him against entertaining Ismail Beg 
in his dominions, interfering with the Maratha policy in 
Jaipur, and disturbing the Kishangarh territory. 

The Jodhpur Government paid only four lakhs out of 
the first instalment of 7J lakhs, and “there was no chance of 
their paying the balance of 3J- lakhs.” Sindhia was at last 
put in possession of Ajmer fort on 7th March 1791. 
(H.P. 592.) 

The first capture of Ajmer by the Marathas (in Feb¬ 
ruary 1755) had been accompanied by a tragedy: the wife 
and children of the commandant ( ailadar ) slew themselves 
in fear of disgrace. A second tragedy attended the second 
transfer of this historical fort to Maratha hands (in March 
1791): Rajah Bijay Singh had entrusted Ajmer to Dumraj, 
a Rajput Jain (Oswal), who had vowed at the time never to 
yield his charge to an enemy so long as he lived. When, 
therefore, the Rajah’s order for the surrender of Ajmer to 
Sindhia arrived, Dumraj chose the only possible way of 
resolving the conflict between his duty as a servant and his 
duty as a man of honour, and it was over his self-slain body 
that the Marathas Entered the gate of Ajmer. (Tod, ii. 
Marwar, ch. 13. R. Tagore’s exquisite ballad.) 
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Mahadji Sindhia paid a visit to Ajmer (about 21st 
March 1791) and made his own arrangements for the ad¬ 
ministration of the fort and district. Then he moved on 
to Pushkar, where he spent some days in celebrating the 
Holi festival (27th March). (DY. S. 19 and 18.) Next, 
after marching through Kishangarh territory and dictating 
peace to that small kingdom which was being torn by a 
war of succession, he was personally called to Mewar to 
save it from the utter collapse of its lawful Government. 
At the same time, urged by the Peshwa, he put pressure on 
Bijay Singh to wind up his Gujrat adventure by recalling 
his own contingent under Shova-chand and the mercenary 
captain Ismail Beg, who had been threatening the north¬ 
eastern frontier of the Maratha dependency of Baroda. 
The trouble ended of itself, when, about 12th August, 
Shova-chand, on learning of the murder of his brother, 
the minister Khub-chand Singhavi, at the royal Court, hur¬ 
ried back to Marwar and Ismail Beg had to follow him, 
(H. P. 597.) A little later the Mughalia leader was finally 
evicted from Marwar. 

In September a Jodhpur vakil visited Mahadji with 
lakhs worth of jewels as part of the payment in kind ( DY . 
ii. 9.) Thereafter baronial revolt entirely broke up the 
Marwar Government, as we have seen already. The civil 
war was aggravated by the succession disputes which broke 
out even before the death (on 8th July 1793) of Bijay Singh 
and rendered the realisation of the Maratha dues absolutely 
impossible. 

§ 10. Miserable condition of Mewar under 
Rana Bhim Singh ; baronial anarchy. 

We have seen (Ch. 24 § 15) that in July 1769, the 
Marathas had made a settlement with the Maharana of 
Udaipur by which he agreed to pay them 63£ lakhs of 
Rupees as contribution, only one-half of which could be 
then paid in cash and kind, and for the balance (30£ lakhs) 
the parganas of Jawad, Jiran, Nimach and Morwan were 
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mortgaged, but they were to be jointly administered by the 
officers of the Maharana and the Peshwa. The Maratha 
forces then left Mewar. A few years later, Ahalya Bai, the 
widowed queen of Indore, took advantage of the utter 
weakness and confusion of the Mewar Government to annex 
its pargana of Nimbaheda, in order to be equal with 
Sindhia. (Ojha, ii. 655, 670.) 

Bhim Singh, who succeeded as Maharana (7th January 
1778), at the age of eight, was weak in spirit and dull of 
intellect. His unhappy reign extended over half a century 
till 30th March, 1828, and the agony of his country during 
this long period can be best described in the words of a 
sympathetic eye-witness, Col. James Tod. He writes: — 

“The Rana continued to be swayed by faction and 
intrigue. . . . Every triumph (of the ruling party) was 
attended with ruin to the country. The agriculturist 
abandoned his fields, and at length his country ; mechani¬ 
cal industry found no recompense, and commerce was at 
the mercy of unlicensed spoliation. In a very few years 
Mewar lost half her population ; her lands lay waste, her 
mines were unworked, and her looms forsaken. The prince 
instead of protecting required protection ; each individual 
or community provided for itself that defence which he 
could not give. Hence arose a train of evils: every culti¬ 
vator sought out a patron, and entered into engagements as 
the price of protection. Hence every Rajput who had a 
horse and lance, had his clients ; and not a camel-load of 
merchandise could pass the abode of one of these cavaliers 
without paying fees. . . . Here were displayed the effects of 
a feudal association, where the powers of government were 
enfeebled. These feuds alone were sufficient to ruin the 
country; but when to such internal ills shoals of Maratha 
plunderers were added, no art is required to describe the 
consequences.” {Rajasthan, i. Mewar. Ch. XVII. Ojha, 
ii. 702.) 

In 1786, the patriotic minister Somchand Gandhi tried 
to organise a coalition of the Rajput kingdoms for expelling 
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the Marathas from Rajasthan. Next year came Mahadji 
Sindhia’ s retreat from Lalsot (Aug. 1787), and then the 
combined Mewar and Kota forces attacked and recovered 
Nimbaheda, Nakump, Jiran, and Jawad, while other 
bands drove out the Maratha garrisons from Singoli and 
Rampura. But the tide turned when Ahalya Bai sent a 
strong army which defeated the Mewar troops with heavy 
slaughter at Had-Kya-Khal (in February 1788), and the 
Marathas next recovered all their recently lost parganas 
and forts in that State. 

Fresh misfortunes now descended upon the unhappy 
land of Pratap and Raj Singh. The Chunda-ot and 
Shakta-ot branches of the parent Sisodia clan, of which the 
Maharana was the patriarchal head, fought against each 
other to seize the regency of the State, and when they got 
power, they alienated more and more of the Crownlands 
to their own • members. The Chunda-ot Rawat Arjun 
Singh of Kurawad murdered the upright and able minister 
Somchand Gandhi (24th Oct. 1789) in the palace; but he 
had to flee the capital in shame and took refuge in Chitor 
fort with the head of his sub-clan, Rawat Bhim Singh of 
Salumbar. [Ojha, 676-679.] 

§ 11. Mahadji Sindhia invited to save Mewar , 

1791. 

The murdered minister’s brother Satidas was given 
his post. He formed a concert with the Shakta-ots who 
were out of power, and their allied forces marched to 
Chitor to expel the Chunda-ots. The battles that took place 
in this fratricidal war had no other result than to desolate 
the country and ruin the peasants and artisans., The Maha¬ 
rana at last appealed to Mahadji Sindhia to become his 
protector as he had already become the saviour of the Delhi 
Emperor. Zalim Singh Jhala was made his chief envoy, and 
he by his statesmanly tact and reasoning persuaded Sindhia 
to undertake the protection of Mewar. The terms were 
settled at Pushkar where Mahadji was passing the month 
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of March 1791, one of the conditions being that a fine of 
64 lakhs was to be imposed on the Chunda-ot sardars, out of 
which three-fourths would go to Sindhia and one quarter 
to the Maharana. 

One army of Sindhia under Ambaji Ingle, accom¬ 
panied by Zalim Singh, was sent against Chitor. They 
captured Hamirgarh* from a Chunda-ot partisan, on their 
way, and advancing further south reached the environs of 
Chitor, where they took post, threatening the fort, as a siege 
of that vast hill with their present strength was impossible. 

The task that Mahadji Sindhia undertook when he 
agreed at Pushkar to be the Maharana s protector was one 
of uncommon difficulty. It was nothing less than that of 
administering the vast kingdom of Mewar as the guardian 
of a perpetually minor owner. The country was torn by 
baronial factions that had destroyed the regular govern¬ 
ment. The Maharana was a harmless imbecile, and yet 
if either faction could get hold of him it could use his name 
to legalise its tyranny and usurpations. Hence, some out¬ 
side authority superior to the national administration had 
to be imposed on the country in order to ensure internal 
peace, the enforcement of law, and the collection of 
revenue. In short, Mahadji Sindhia found that he was 
called upon to play the part of a modern British Resident 
governing a protected Native State during the long 
minority or incompetence of its ruler. But unlike the 
British in the days of their paramountcy, Sindhia had 
neither the civil service nor the “subsidiary force", nor 
even a capable agent from outside at his disposal for getting 
this work done. 

It was only after Mahadji had arrived in Mewar and 
met various grades of the local people that he realised the 
full gravity of his task. He therefore wavered as he tried 

* Hamirgarh, 21 miles due north of Chitor and 11 miles south of 
Bhilwara. “Sindhia has taken Hamirgarh by siege Rawat Bhim s 
illegitimate son ( Kumbar ) was there, he has been placed in fetters. 
Much booty in grain, 400 horses, powder and shot and other goods, have 
been taken .** ( MD . ii. 206). 
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to find out what local party would be best able to adminis¬ 
ter Mewar in his absence. The choice lay between Zalim 
Singh Jhala (the ally of the Shakta-ot clan) and the 
Chunda-ot chief of Salumbar who held Chitor. 

The most pressing need was to ensure the collection 
of land-revenue and baronial tribute in a land ravaged by 
civil war, and thus provide the cost of the administration 
and the contribution promised to the Maratha Govern¬ 
ment. At first a division of Sindhia’s army under Ambaji 
Ingl£ was sent against Chitor, but this general wrote to say 
that unless Mahadji went there nothing would be collected. 
So, at the end of June 1791, Mahadji entered Mewar 
and halted near Devgarh, 35 miles north of Nathdwara, 
the friendly chieftain of which place (Gokuldas) had gone 
with Zalim Singh to Pushkar to invite him. To the demand 
for tribute the Chunda-ot chief then holding Chitor 
replied, “I have only powder and shot. What money could 
be had in this district you have already collected. Be good 
enough now to go back by the way you came. How can 
I pay when I have no money left?” (MB. ii. 221.) 

Mahadji was, therefore, compelled to give up his 
original plan of leaving Rajputana on 4th August and 
going to Puna as asked by the Peshwa. He next moved to 
the neighbourhood of Nathdwara, and in that holy city 
and its environs he passed the month of August.* 

§ 12. Sindhia and Maharana subdue rebel noble 
of Chitor. 

Zalim Singh visited Sindhia in his camp near 
Nathdwara, along with the Maharana’s envoys. After long 
discussions it was agreed that a tribute of 60 lakhs of rupees 
was to be paid by Mewar, from which 10 lakhs was deducted 

* Ambaji’s letter DY. ii. 59. Mahadji at Devgarh, ibid. 21. On 
20th July Mahadji was at Bhilwara, 31 miles north of Chitor. (HP. 
593- *4). In August he was near Nathdwara at a place printed as Newdl 
(probably a mistake for Moi, 12 m. n.e. of Nathdwara and south of lake 
Raj-samudra). DY. ii 30-31. His wife Ganga Bai died here on 11 Aug. 
and he had to make a long halt at or near that great Vaishnav city. 
The fullest details in Kal£ Akhbdrdt. 
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as compensation for the damage caused by the marching 
army. Zalim Singh undertook to collect this amount on 
condition that a part of Mahadji’s army under Ambaji 
Ingle was to be permanently stationed in the country. A 
further sum of ten lakhs was laid on the chieftain of 
Devgarh and one lakh on the district of Banheda. ( DY . ii. 
30 and 31, misprinted as Barhad.) 

Then Zalim Singh and Sindhia's minister Sadashiv 
Malhar visited the Maharana at Udaipur to arrange for 
an interview between these two chiefs. Mahadji was very 
keen on such a meeting, as it would exalt him among the 
Rajahs of Rajasthan, exactly as his regency of Shah 
Alam had elevated him in the eyes of the princes and 
people of the Mughal Empire. No other Maratha chief 
except the Peshwa Baji Rao I. had been honoured with 
an interview on terms of such intimacy by the highest 
Kshatriya sovereign, the eldest descendant of the Sun. As 
arranged, Mahadji advanced ten miles from his camp to 
welcome the Maharana. Their interview took place on 
4th September, at Nahara Magra, 16 miles north-east of 
Udaipur, where the Maharana had a hunting-lodge in the 
wooded hill. The Rana’s ministers assured Sindhia that 
the fifty lakhs would be easily collected if he encamped 
with his army in that kingdom for two months and coerced 
the rebel vassals. It was agreed that in future the civil 
and military administration of Mewar would be conducted 
by Zalim Singh Jhala and Lalji Ballal Lad (Sindhia's 
tribute-collector posted at Kota) in the name of the 
Maharana, and that that sovereign must act according to 
their guidance. (. MD . ii. 226-227. DY. ii. 33.) 

The foremost rebel vassal to be suppressed was Rawat 
Bhim of Salumbar, the Chunda-ot leader, holding the fort 
of Chitor. So, from Nahara Magra Sindhia and the Maha¬ 
rana together marched to that historic fort and encamped 
near it, at Senthi and Olri, two and five miles respectively 
south of Chitor, (middle of September.) All the lands out¬ 
side Chitor hill were occupied, and that fort itself was 
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blockaded by Sindhia’s troops. Mounting guns on the 
eminence from which Akbar had conducted his attack on 
Chitor in 1568, Mahadji subjected the fort to a continuous 
bombardment. He had to face internal troubles too; a 
severe famine was desolating the land, “grain could not be 
had even at seven seers to the rupee”! (BY. ii. 38, but 
MB. ii. 211 says four seers.) The Pathan mercenaries of 
the Rana mutinied and had to be quelled. 

The Salumbar Rawat could not hold out longer; his 
antipathy to Zalim Singh delayed his surrender; but the 
old royal garrison in the fort offered to seize and deliver him 
along with Chitor to Sindhia, if their land-grants were con¬ 
tinued and they were paid a bounty of half a lakh. On 
hearing of it the Rawat expelled them from the fort. The 
Maharana was inexorable in his anger against this rebel; 
but Mahadji’s hands were forced by the famine and his need 
of money to pay his starving soldiers. So, through the 
mediation of the practical and moderate Ranakhan Bhai, 
terms were settled, and at last on 17th November Chitor 
was vacated ; the Maharana’s flag was again unfurled over 
his ancestors’ capital and a garrison of five hundred Maratha 
soldiers put in under a civil officer of the Maharana. The 
Rawat’s rebellion had cost Sindhia. an army expenditure of 
10| lakhs of rupees besides two lakhs in powder and shot. 
The rebel promised to pay an indemnity of 12 lakhs and 
was treated with kindness and honour; Sindhia personally 
presented him to the Maharana and secured pardon for his 
late rebellion. (BY. ii. 39, 41, 45, S. 50 M.D. ii. 229.) 

§ 13. Mahadji settles Mewar administration, 1792. 

After the recovery of Chitor Sindhia spent one month 
(December) at Gosunda, a city twelve miles west of it, where 
a Mewar queen had built a grand temple. Here his life¬ 
long friend and wisest adviser Ranakhan Bhai, died on the 
22nd of that month. The future administration of Mewar 
and the collection of the Maratha dues from that country 
, caused him the greatest anxiety. For a time he even thought 
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of putting the Salumbar chieftain Rawat Bhim (i.e., the 
ex-rebel leader) in charge of the country in concert with 
his own general Ambaji Ingle. But the plan was wisely 
abandoned, as it would have revived the clan-feuds in 
Mewar as soon as Mahadji’s back was turned. At last, his 
mind was made up: Ambaji Ingle was left to govern the 
country in the name of the Maharana, but with full civil 
and military power as Sindhia’s representative,—exactly 
like an “Agent to the Governor-General” in British Indian 
history. Ten thousand Deccani cavalry and four battalions 
of trained infantry (of Begam Samru’s force) were posted 
under him to enforce his authority, and Zalim Singh was 
appointed as his local adviser. Rawat Bhim’s fine was fixed 
at 12 lakhs of rupees, besides the military stores in Chitor. 
He gave banker’s bills for seven lakhs and promises for the 
balance. The Maharana paid five lakhs as the first instal¬ 
ment of his contribution of fifty lakhs, and Lalgir Gosain 
(the Naga Bairagi captain) one lakh as nazarana. (DY. S. 
81, 55. HP 600 and 608 ; Kate Akh.) 

Mahadji now prepared to set out for Puna, to which 
city he had been repeatedly summoned by the Peshwa, but 
he could not start without taking formal leave' of the 
Maharana and securing his consent to the final arrange¬ 
ment. So, the Maharana came to Gosunda and the two 
held a consultation for four hours, at which the above plan 
was mutually agreed upon. 

On 5th January 1792 the Maharana and the Chunda- 
ot Rawat (both of whom bore the same name, Bhim Singh) 
visited Mahadji to bid him formal adieu. Sindhia greatly 
honoured the Maharana and placed Ambaji Ingte under 
his orders. Then he presented robes, jewels, elephants 
and horses to the Maharana, and shawls to his officers, and 
taking Rawat Bhim’s hand placed it in the Maharana’s 
hand, in sign of his being henceforth under his liege-lord’s 
protection. Then robes were presented to all the petty 
chiefs and the envoys of other Rajput States present in his 
camp, and all were given congee. Next day, Sindhia paid 
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a return visit to the Maharana, when he received the usual 
presents. 

That very day, the 6th of January 1792, Mahadji 
began his return march from Mewar, being accompanied 
by Ambaji Ingl£ and other troops up to Pratapgarh (60 
miles south of Chitor), which was reached in three days. 
Here he halted till the 13th, trying to collect tribute from 
the chiefs of Pratapgarh and the neighbouring States. 
Then, dismissing Ambaji Ingle and his contingent for their 
post near Chitor , he resumed his march on the 13th and 
reached Ujjain (his northern capital) on 21st January. 
(DY. S. 83, 57.) 

§ 14. Reflections on Rajput decadence. 

The Rajputs represented the noblest elements of the 
Hindu character, and the saddest aspect of the fall of the 
Delhi empire was, to my mind, the utter degradation of 
this chivalrous race and the hopeless misery of this “Land 
of Rajas”. The rot in their body politic started from its 
head. Each Rajput State was founded by the martial 
chieftain of a particular clan who entered the country at 
the head of his armed clansmen and seized some hill fort 
and made it the seat of his power. All around this centre 
the heads of the different branches of the same clan 
established their baronies by conquering as much land as 
they could with the help of their own family groups. Unlike 
the barons under the feudal system in Europe, the Rajput 
nobles did not owe their estates and rank to their Rajas 
will, but they obeyed him because they were his younger 
brothers or rather cousins by blood, and he was their 
patriarch. Thus a Rajput Raja could control his barons 
only when he was a born leader of men, a victor in battles 
and possessed of the power of bending others to his will. 
A weak or idiotic Rajput Raja was powerless against his 
nobles, and in his reign the unhappy country was ravaged 
and public order was overthrown by groups of related clan- 
branches in the same country fighting against each other 
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and trying to usurp the control of the Government so as 
to be able to seize their neighbours' lands or the Crown 
estate.* 

Unfortunately after the death of Ishwari Singh of 
Jaipur (1750) and Bakht Singh of Jodhpur (1752), the line 
of warrior Rajahs ended, and the rulers of all the Rajput 
States in the second half of the 18th century were some¬ 
times helpless minors, sometimes imbeciles, and often 
worthless drunkards and sensualists. 

When the throne ceased to be filled by a warrior-king, 
quarrels for acting as his regent and controlling the Govern¬ 
ment broke out among factions in the royal family or the 
barons. Besides, there were many disputed successions to 
the throne among brothers or adopted sons, and sometimes 
pretenders rose up claiming to be the late king’s posthumous 
sons. Their civil wars invited foreign intervention. The 
faction that had seized power appealed for support to the 
Peshwa or to the Peshwa’s local agent Holkar. The 
opposite faction immediately sent an embassy to puna—or 
more often to Holkar’s local rival Sindhia, offering a higher 
subsidy to deprive their rival of Maratha aid. Each side 
made frantic bids of money, like desperate gamblers, 
though they knew well that it was impossible for them to 
pay even a hundredth part of the promised sum out of the 
revenue of that war-ravaged small stony or desert country. 
Thus, each Rajput State in the last quarter of the 18th 
century had piled up on paper a debt to the Marathas 
which sold them like insolvents to their creditors. The 
Maratha Government had hired out their troops and 
undergone heavy expenditure in Rajputana and naturally 
expected payment of what was legally subsidy and not 
tribute. But the country was soon drained dry, and no 

* Bach of these septs or branches was descended from a common 
ancestor, usually a younger son or grandson of the founder of the 
dynasty, and is known by the addition of the syllable ot to the name 
of this ancestor, such as Chunda-ot, Shakta-ot, Khangar-ot,—like the Irish 
prefix O',—for example O’Donnell, O’Brien or the sons of Donnel or 
Burn, and the Scottish prefix Mac. 
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part of these promised subsidies could be realised unless 
a Maratha army visited the State to enforce the claim. It 
was exactly the same phenomenon which was seen in Oudh 
under the decadent Nawabs, when the land revenue of a 
district could not be collected unless a battalion of troops 
with a couple of guns accompanied the tax-gatherer. These 
Maratha troops lived on the country and their salary 
became an addition to the originally promised subsidy, 
thus deepening the insolvency of the Rajput State. 

In such a world the state-craft of the Rajput ministers 
consisted in playing one Maratha general in Hindustan off 
against another, i.e., Holkar against Sindhia, so as to gain 
time and evade the payment of their just debts to the 
Peshwa. This was exactly the game played by Abdul 
Hamid the last ruling Sultan of Turkey who for many 
years staved off the overthrow of his rule by shrewdly 
manipulating the rivalry between England and Russia. 
In 1791 the diwan of Jaipur likened this Holkar-Sindhia 
rivalry to a combat between two wild elephants, which he 
was watching from a safe distance, and he frankly said that 
he would discharge his Raja’s debt only after one of these 
two Maratha > chiefs had asserted his superiority over the 
other beyond question. 

A proposal for handing over one Rajput State to 
Sindhia and anoher to Holkar exclusively, and banning the 
entry of each into the other's sphere of influence, did not 
work. On 21st July 1791, Kashi Rao Holkar wrote to 
Ahalya Bai—“I sent to Sindhia’s local agent to propose 
that when certain thanas in Jodhpur are ceded by their 
Raja, our officers should take up the administration there 
equally with Sindhia’s. He declined and said,—“Jodhpur 
State is ours (as the result of the victory at Merta and the 
consequent submission of its Raja); and here no thana of 
yours can be allowed”. I retorted, "Jaipur State is our 
sphere of influence, why then have you posted your own 
thanas there?” His explanation was, "In Jaipur the 
Peshwa has a claim to the subsidy, and for that reason we 
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have planted our thanas ”. (Chandrachur Daftar, Vol. IL 

let. No. 80). 

In fact, the hoarded wealth of the Rajas of Rajputana 
was a myth and the Marathas took many years to realise 
this fact. The story had spread that Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur 
and Abhay Singh of Marwar, during their viceroyalties 
of Malwa and Gujrat respectively in the reign of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, had accumulated many krores of 
Rupees. The story was confirmed by the laudatory poems 
of the Rajput bards, each of whom exaggerated his patron’s 
riches in order to flatter him. The sober reality can be 
judged from the fact that while the standard income of 
the Jaipur State was a hundred lakhs in 1743, it had sunk 
to 16 lakhs in 1818 when the English undertook its protec¬ 
tion. In 1786 the Jaipur diwan Khush-hali Ram Bohra 
told Mahadji Sindhia,—“You demand the payment of 60 
lakhs of Rupees as our debt. We have not even sixty lakhs 
of broken potsherds in our Treasury. How can we pay 
so many Rupees?” (DY. i. 163.) 

The march of time had now brought another infliction 
down on the Rajput race. War is the only profession of the 
Rajput gentry. Even when the poorer men of their clans 
lived by agriculture, they had the manual labour done by 
lower castes and kept themselves ready to follow their land¬ 
lords to battle. But the old Indian method of warfare in 
which the Rajputs charged in a tumultuous body and 
engaged in a desperate hand-to-hand fight with their swords, 
had proved futile before fire arms. Sindhia’s general De 
Boigne by his two victories in 1790—the first at Patan in 
Jaipur territory (20 June) and the second at Merta in 
Jodhpur (10 September), had proved beyond doubt that the 
bravest Rajput cavalry was powerless before quick-firing 
guns and disciplined musketeers. Under the sense of their 
own military inferiority, the Rajput Rajas made a pathetic 
attempt to hire some thing to match Sindhia’s European- 
trained brigades. 

The Rajas now began, for the first time, to hire foreign 
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mercenaries, who were popularly called Sindhis, but lived 
exactly like the condottieri of Italy in the Middle Ages. 
‘These hired bands were entirely composed of infantry, 
having a slight knowledge of European tactics. . . . These 
guards were composed either of Purbia Rajputs ( i.e ., Oudh 
and Buxar men), Sindhis, Arabs or Rohillas.” (Tod, ii. 
Marwar, ch. xiii.) A little later, following the example of 
Sindhia and Holkar, even Jaipur and Kota engaged French 
mercenary captains and ordered them to raise trained 
battalions, but with no real success. These men could not 
rival De Boigne’s achievement, and their inefficient troops, 
by their heavy pay-bill, only increased their Raja’s 
insolvency and disorder in his realm. 

The moral decay of Rajput society completed the ruin 
of their country. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
the custom of domestic concubinage, though very ancient 
in its origin, now produced only the most degrading effect 
upon the Rajput character. These warriors had no 
superiority to the pampered princes and grandees of the 
Mughal Court in their relations with women. In the 
unhappy kingdom of Jodhpur, the administration was 
entirely dominated by a royal mistress of the Oswal caste, 
while the king lived as a non entity. In Jaipur, Jagat 
Singh who reigned from 1803 to 1818, had “the disgraceful 
distinction of being the most dissolute prince of his race or 
of his age” (Tod. ii. Amber, ch. III). Their legitimate 
queens, though daughters of kings, were daily insulted by 
the domination of women of infamous character, and felt 
themselves powerless to relieve the misery of their subjects. 
We have now come far away from the age in which Rajput 
queens had fought on horseback to repel foreign invaders.* 
Land was the only source of wealth and of social status 
among , the Rajputs. So long as the Mughal empire was 
expanding, the Rajas and barons of Rajasthan could carve 

* It was a most painful surprise to me to learn from the Marathi 
despatches that many of the Rajput Rajas, nobles and ministers were 
infected by the filthy unmentionable disease which is Nature’s punish¬ 
ment for gross licentiousness. 
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out new estates for themselves and their younger sons by 
service under the banners of Delhi. But in the middle of 
the 18th century, the Emperor became a mere shadow, and 
xhe Rajputs came to be cooped up within their small sterile 
districts; they had no means of advancement left to them 
except by devouring each other. 

Their education, or more correctly their lack of it, and 
rigid social usages made them unfit to face the changed 
world when European civilisation burst upon India. Their 
bards or chdrans, whose poems used to throw Tod into 
ecstacy, only helped to ruin the Rajput kings and nobles by 
inflaming their pride of family or clan and antipathy to 
other races of Hindustan and even other Rajput clans than 
their own. These false bardic poems blinded their Rajas 
and common people alike to the true lessons of history. The 
universal habit of opium-eating made them incapable of 
sustained exertion and debased their brains permanently. 

The system of subsidiary alliances enforced by Welles¬ 
ley, was condemned by Sir Thomas Munro in a letter to 
the Duke of Wellington on the ground that it robbed the 
oppressed subjects of a protected Indian prince of their 
natural remedy of rebellion. But the period immediately 
following the acceptance of British protection showed that 
the subsidiary alliances at least gave internal peace to Raj¬ 
putana by preventing baronial turbulence, disputes about 
succession, and mutiny by disorderly mercenary troops. We 
can legitimately claim that during the short time that 
Mahadji Sindhia was present in or near Rajputana with 
his invincible army, he did give to that country the first 
faint beginning of Pax Britannica. When he left for the 
Deccan in 7 January 1792, chaos was let loose again for a 
short time ,* Jaipur attacked its now independent former 
vassal, the Rao Raja of Alwar, with Holkar’s help. But 
the trouble was put down by Sindhia’s local agents, who 
also gave peace to Mewar for nearly eight years. 

The tragedy of Rajputana in the period embraced in 
this history, was only the result of the modern age bursting 
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upon a sleepy inert mediaeval society, that could make no 
attempt to adjust itself to the necessary change. This 
ancient people found that its virtues and vices alike led to 
its ruin in a strange new world. Bengal and Bihar lost 
their independence in 1757, but within twenty years a 
modern civilised system of administration was given to these 
provinces, and only sixty years after Plassey English educa¬ 
tion was being given to the grandsons of the vanquished in 
that battle. For Rajputana there was no such Renaissance, 
no modernisation for a century and a half after Plassey, 
though there was internal peace under British paramountcy. 
Hence the regeneration of the Rajputs has been extremely 
slow and imperfect. 



CHAPTER XL 


SINDHIA-HOLKAR RIVALRY 

§ 1. How the Sindhias surpassed the Holkars in 
the second generation. 

For the origins of the Sindhia-Holkar rivalry we have 
to go back sixty years to the days of the great Baji Rao, 
under whom the first Holkar and the first Sindhia made their 
names in Maratha history. Malhar Rao Holkar started 
earlier in the race for greatness and he gained a higher rank 
in the Peshwa’s army than Ranoji Sindhia could do before 
his death. 

The family chronicle of the Holkars claims that 
Malhar’s early patronage laid the foundations of the future 
greatness of the humble Ranoji Sindhia and that, in the 
second generation the same Malhar’s influence saved the 
life of the young Mahadji Sindhia when the latter’s death 
was ordered by Raghunath Dada, the Peshwa’s regent. 
Whatever doubt there may be as to these claims, the fact is 
indisputable that during the first generation the Holkars 
stood much higher on the ladder of greatness than the 
Sindhias. 

Malhar Holkar outlived Ranoji Sindhia by 21 years, 
and he was the sole “Elder statesman” of the Maratha State 
left after the Panipat disaster. But after his death in 1766, 
the relative position of the two houses came to be reversed. 
Malhar left no worthy son or nephew behind him, while 
the Sindhia family gained parity with the house of Holkar 
by the blood and sweat of Ranoji’s sons. Ranoji had died 
early (in 1745) and left them young; but they were young 
lions: four of his sons (or five, if we add a grandson) died 
on active service, while the fifth son was wounded and 
crippled in combat. And now, in less than six years after 
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Malhar s death the house of Sindhia rose to the front rank 
in Maratha politics under a son of Ranoji. This regenera¬ 
tor of the fortunes of the Sindhias was Mahadji, the sole 
survivor after Panipat among the sons of Ranoji. He com¬ 
bined Malhar Holkar’s leadership in war with a shrewdness 
in diplomacy and a long vision in politics which no Maratha 
chief before or after him could surpass. At the outset of his 
career (about 1768) his resources in men, money and lands 
were poorer than those of the house of Holkar, whose wealth 
and influence were being immensely increased by the long 
peaceful and beneficent rule of a saintly widow, Ahalya Bai. 
But by the year 1782, when the Treaty of Salbai was signed, 
Mahadji had made himself clearly the foremost man in the 
Maratha State, and when a year later (December 1784) he 
secured for himself the regency of the Delhi Empire, there 
could be no doubt of his being the dominating figure of 
Indian politics. It was a position which excited the jealousy 
of Nana Fadnis and the heart-burning of the Holkar party. 

The curse of drunkenness lay heavy on the house of 
Holkar. Khande Rao (the son of Malhar and the husband 
of Ahalya Bai), Tukoji and Tukoji’s sons Malhar and 
Jaswant Rao were victims of this vice, and the affairs of 
these besotted masters were saved from ruin only by the 
prudent management of their Brahman ministers. Ahalya 
Bai was merely the banker of the family, a very successful 
banker no doubt, but she could not command in the field, 
nor control distant provinces; hence her virtues counted 
for nothing in the manly game of war. Here the powerless 
and mutually quarrelsome ministers of ever-tipsy braggarts 
had to match themselves against a born leader of men like 
Mahadji Sindhia and his band of able generals. Holkar’s 
ministers knew the essential weakness of their position and 
avoided an open conflict with Sindhia as long as they could. 
The inevitable clash was further delayed by the fact of 
Mahadji being under a cloud from the Lalsot campaign 
(1787) to Ghulam Qadir’s expulsion from Delhi. But when at 
the beginning of 1789, he recovered his position in the Delhi 
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imperial Government, the jealousy of Holkar was kindled 
again.* 


§2. How Tukoji Holkar tried, to thwart 
Mahadji Sindhia. 

The quarrel about the relative prestige of the two 
families might have been put to slumber or simmered harm¬ 
lessly, but a source of more active friction was the Peshwa’s 
faulty partition of the Maratha acquisitions in North India 
among his generals. Here was something very material 
that had to be fought for. No clear cut territorial division 
was made among these agents by the Puna Government, 
but Holkar and Sindhia—with sometimes the Pawar added 
—were told to collect different percentages of the tribute 
from the same prince in Rajputana or Malwa. 

Peace and effective collection of tribute from Raj¬ 
putana could have been enforced only by the presence there 
of an officer of the Peshwa—such as his brother or uncle— 
with authority to override Holkar and Sindhia alike. But 
such a legate plenipotentiary was not then available. On 
the contrary, Nana Fadnis, the regent of the boy Peshwa, 
almost openly set up Tukoji Holkar and Ali Bahadur to 
thwart Mahadji and humiliate him before the public 
in Hindustan. 

For example, when in August 1790, Mahadji Sindhia, 
in an atttempt to placate the Peshwa, secured from the 
Emperor of Delhi a khilat for the Peshwa and a farman 
appointing the latter as the Imperial Regent (with Mahadji 

* In November 1789, Mahadji Sindhia, in view of his projected 
invasion of Rajputana, did not deem it wise to keep both the other 
great Maratha chiefs then in the North estranged from him. So, he 
gave Tukoji Holkar, as his share of the Maratha conquests in Hindustan, 
15 mahals, besides promising him two others (namely Kosi and Sher- 
garh) later. These fifteen mahals were Garh Mukteshwar and three 
others on the bank of the upper Ganges, Khurja, Sikandra, Hapur and 
four others in the middle Doab, and Dholpur, Achnera and two others 
south of Agra. Ali Bahadur was offered, but never actually put in 
possession of the Aligarh-Koil district, and his demand of 24 lakhs 
of Rupees a year for his military expenses could not possibly be com¬ 
plied with bv Sindhia, who gave merely evasive replies. (Kal6 
Akhb&rat). 
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as his deputy in that office), and according to the practice 
of the Mughal Government a royal pavilion (technically 
called farman-bari) was erected outside Mathura to receive 
the imperial gifts with due honour and ceremony, and all 
the Maratha generals at the place were invited to attend, as 
they were bound in duty to do,—all came except Tukoji 
Holkar who sent his diwan to represent him, as if this officer 
was Sindhia’s equal and Tukoji his superior. Mahadji took 
this public insult to heart and vowed to oust the Holkar 
competition from Hindustan by increasing his army. Rana 
Khan pacified him. 

Every enemy of Mahadji Sindhia found shelter and 
support in Holkar’s camp, whose close ally was Ali Bahadur, 
who had openly defied Mahadji at Mathura in July 1789 
and was now thwarting him in Bundelkhand. Every Rajput 
prince who wanted to evade the payment of his tribute to 
Sindhia, sent his minister to Holkar to intrigue against 
Sindhia with Holkar s diwan. In 1790 while Mahadji was 
openly campaigning against Ismail Beg and the Rajahs of 
Jaipur and Marwar, the envoys of these three enemy Powers 
were living in the camp of Tukoji though a very small con¬ 
tingent of Holkar s horse had been sent to Mahadji to assist 
in his campaign! Above all, every anti-Sindhia plot in 
Rajputana was hatched under Holkar's leadership. The 
situation at last became intolerable, as Mahadji again and 
again complained to Nana Fadnis, but the Regent of Puna 
took no action. 

The local Rajahs, seeing this incurable division among 
the Maratha authorities in Northern India, stiffened in 
their attitude and evaded paying their promised war contri¬ 
butions and the tribute due to the Emperor, knowing full 
well that adequate force could not be brought to bear on 
them. 

In fact, the hoarded wealth of the Rajput Governments 
had been grossly exaggerated in the imagination of the 
Marathas. Their annual revenue even had sunk to one- 
third of the normal amount, through lavish grants to the 
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feudal barons or usurpations by them and poor collection 
owing to maladministration and anarchy Hence a debtor 
State which Holkar’s men had first sucked dry could yield 
nothing to Sindhia’s collectors coming after. This hunt for 
gold kept alive the quarrel between the two Maratha 
agents of the Peshwa in Hindustan. 

Apart from the jealous quarrel about parity in landed 
possessions and revenue between the houses of Sindhia and 
Holkar, there was a basic conflict of policy in their attitude 
to the Rajput princes. We have seen how in the pre- 
Panipat days and even during the Maratha return to the 
North after that disaster, Malhar Rao Holkar I had always 
worked at cross purposes to Dattaji and Mahadji Sindhia. 
While the Sindhias nursed a deadly feud with Najib-ud- 
daula’s family, Malhar Holkar had made Najib his 
“adopted son” and always thwarted the Sindhias by support¬ 
ing the Ruhela cause in the Peshwa’s council and their 
joint operations in Hindustan. 

So, too, Tukoji Holkar now (1789) argued with Nana 
Fadnis that unless the two great Rajput chiefs of Jaipur 
and Marwar were kept friendly (by relaxing Mahadji’s 
pressure on them for the tribute due to the Peshwa), they 
would be driven for self-preservation to join the Mughalia 
party and thus raise against the Maratha position in the 
North a formidable opposition on two fronts at the same 
time. Mahadji replied that the Rajputs would never come out 
of their own countries to fight elsewhere. (Aid. Tip. iv. 13.) 

Tukoji’s idea of amity with the Rajputs amounted only 
to this that he would monopolise all the tribute and land 
surrenders made to the Maratha State by the Rajputs during 
Mahadji’s absence from that scene, as his compensation for 
Sindhia’s appropriating all the Maratha gains in the Agra- 
Delhi country and the Doab. 

In fact, the eternal conflict between these two irrecon¬ 
cilable interests ruined the Maratha hope of establishing 
an empire in the North. The British-Indian leaders noticed 
this fact very early. Resident W. Palmer wrote on 23 
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March 1789,—“I do not think that joining in authority two 
Chiefs of such equal strength and discordant views as 
Sindhia and Holkar, is well calculated to ensure such a 
system. It is probably the expectation of the Puna darbar 
to preserve the influence of the State by the check which 
each Chief will be upon the other. But in my opinion, 
more will be lost by their dissensions than can be gained 
by the mutual jealousies, and that the Maratha interests are 
exposed to be totally annihilated by such a delegation to 
them.” [PRC. i. Nos. 246, 255.] 

§ 3. Advocates of peace in the two rival 
Maratha camps 

Mahadji sincerely wished to live at peace with Holkar, 
so long as peace was not rendered impossible by others ; he 
avowed a life-long friendship with the Holkar family ; 
Ahalya Bai had been his friend in need with her loans, and 
he would not risk a rupture with the Peshwa by open war 
on another general of the Puna Government in Hindustan. 
His policy, equally wise and just, was to settle the Holkar- 
Sindhia differences peacefully by the superior award of the 
Peshwa. 

Holkar’s ministers, too, wished to avoid an open trial 
of strength with the victors of Patan and Merta. They 
knew the weakness of their own side. But their captains 
could not be restrained from committing little mice-like 
mischiefs, such as plundering small convoys on the way to 
Sindhia’s camp or looting villages within Sindhia’s sphere 
of influence. 

Small places like Kama and other cities on the eastern 
and southern frontiers of the Alwar State, whose limits had 
not yet been firmly recognised, became bones of contention 
between the roving generals of these two Maratha chiefs, 
as their just rights there had not been clearly defined. 

Each of the rival camps had its peace party. Mahadji 
Sindhia regarded an armed rupture with Holkar as a political 
blunder fatal to his far-ranging ambitious projects. Tukoji 
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Holkar was too fond of drink to stir himself for anything 
else in the world; “a flask of wine under a shady bough," 
by the side of a cool brook or lake, was “Paradise enow” to 
him, provided that the needed money came regularly either 
from Ahalya Bai or from the tributary States. The older 
ministers of each,—like Jiwa Dada under Sindhia and 
Parashar Dadaji under Holkar,—favoured peace like then- 
masters. But a rupture could not be averted when the young 
and hot-headed Gopal Bhau, in the pride of his position as 
Sindhia’s viceroy in the North, over-rode the sober counsels 
of the patient and diplomatic Jivva Dada and adopted a 
hustling policy towards Holkar’s generals in the disputed 
areas. I reject as an enemy fabrication the story in the 
Holkar family chronicle that it was Gopal Bhau’s proud 
ambition to seize Tukoji Holkar and present him in chains 
as a captive of war before his master. But it cannot be 
denied that Gopal Bhau had no patience with Holkar’s 
agents and acted in a downright thrustful manner towards 
them. On Holkar’s side the peace party failed only when 
Gopal Bhau’s unwise attack on Tukoji at Surauli (8 October, 
1792) wrecked their policy and left the field open to the 
young fire-eater Malhar Holkar II. 

§ 4. How the open rupture began in 7792 
In September 1792, Sindhia’s generals began to seize 
Holkar’s jagirs in the Ganges-Jamuna Doab and the west 
Mathura district. The war-cloud between these two houses 
after first gathering in the north-eastern horizon for some¬ 
time, soon burst at Kama (32 miles north of Bharatpur) 
and quickly moved from that district west and south, 
through Alwar into Rajputana proper. Kama was now an 
imperial crownland and Sindhia as the Delhi Emperor^s 
keeper was entitled to its revenue. But a captain of Holkar’s 
family named Khush-hal Kumar Pagya, thrust himself into 
the fort with his contingent and would not leave when 
politely asked by Gopal Bhau to do so. Tukoji sent him 
reinforcements when Gopal Bhau’s lieutenant Lakhwa 

n6 
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Dada laid siege to Kama. After some weeks of fighting, 
Khush-hal was murdered by a Rajput whose sister he had 
abducted, and the leaderless garrison cut their way out with 
their arms and rejoined Holkar’s camp. 

The contest next overflowed into the adjoining Alwar 
territory, where Tukoji Holkar’s nephew Bapu Rao was 
out on tribute-collection. Gopal Bhau sent him a message 
to say, “We have to realise ten lakhs from the Macheri 
(Alwar) Rajah. Please do not press him for your money 
until we have collected our dues.” Then the Sindhian 
generals marched to the scene in full force, and Bapu Holkar 
retired to Lalsot in Jaipur territory in order to avoid a 
battle. 

Tukoji Holkar himself was then encamped at 
Bhagwantgarh, on the south side of the Banas river, 13 
miles north-west of Sawai Madhopur. Here he was visited 
(on 25 September, 1792) by Daulat-ram Haldia, the Jaipur 
diwan, who formed with him a plan for a combined attack 
on Mahadji Sindhia’s forces in Rajputana. It was settled 
that Tukoji would move from Bhagwantgarh to Surauli, 
eleven miles west of it, on the same southern bank of the 
Banas river (four miles south of Isarda), and begin the war 
on Sindhia as soon as the Jaipur Rajah got his contingent 
ready and issued from his capital. The Rajah's diwan left 
for Jaipur, with an agent of Tukoji, in order to hasten the 
war preparations. At this time, one large detachment of 
Holkar’s army was posted at Lalsot under Bapu Holkar, to 
shield the Jaipur capital from the Sindhian advance, and 
it was planned that he would join his uncle as soon as the 
projected campaign was opened. 

§ 5. The Brush at Surauli, 8 Oct. 1792 

Sindhians generals, Gopal Bhau and Jiwa Dada with 
De Boigne’s brigade had been advancing from the north¬ 
eastern angle of the Jaipur kingdom, conquering Balaheri, 
Manpur, Gizgarh and Daosa. On learning of the new plot 
hatched against their master, they at once turned sharply 
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southwards, by-passed Bapu Holkar (leaving him on their 
right), and swiftly moved down towards Tukoji Holkar’s 
camp on the Banas river. That chief had reached Surauli 
on 3rd October, and his general Bapu could not join him 
in time for the coming battle. No battle, however, took 
place; the screen of light horse and Pindhari foragers in 
Holkar’s service, spread before Tukoji’s camp and, always 
shrinking from any action, merely tried to envelop Sindhia’s 
army and interrupt its supplies. Parashar Dadaji, the 
minister in charge of Tukoji’s affairs, very wisely took early 
precautions as Sindhia’s army approached him: he sent 
away the heavy baggage and camp to the south and even 
removed Tukoji from the camp, while he himself with a 
light force stood at Surauli boldly facing the enemy. 

Here on 8th October 1792, Mahadji Sindhia’s generals, 
after a rapid march of 20 miles from Nawai (in Jaipur 
State), surprised and beat up Tukoji Holkar’s camp after 
a running skirmish for an hour or two, and captured nine 
pieces of artillery, 400 mares, 200 loaded camels, Holkar’s 
royal band, kettledrums and flag See. Tukoji retreated 
from the field all that night and next day and reached 
Lakheri (35 miles southwards) on the 9th, and without 
making any halt there sought greater safety by going next 
day to Kesorai Patan (30 miles further south). The victori¬ 
ous generals, Gopal Bhau and Jivva Dada, followed him 
up to Rampura (better known as Aligarh-Rampura, now in 
the Tonk State), 10 miles south of Surauli, while a light 
detachment under Jagu Bapu was pushed further south in 
pursuit of the Holkar army. 

This beating up of a half deserted camp, which does 
not deserve the name of a battle,—became a turning point 
in the relations between Holkar and Sindhia. It utterly 
humiliated Tukoji in the eyes of the public. The family 
honour of the Holkars was wounded too deeply for Sindhia 
to be forgiven. A mere servant of their hereditary rival 
had thrashed and driven out the active head of the house of 
Holkar! The insult could be wiped out only with blood. 
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When the news of it reached Ahalya Bai, her anger flamed 
up; in the picturesque language of the Holkar family 
chronicle, what was merely the scalding of a finger became 
an inflammation of the head to her. She promised to spare 
no money in raising a new army for avenging the insult 
and declared that she would set out on campaign in person 
if her officers faltered. Men were recruited at various 
places and sent in batches to her generals in Rajputana 
month after month. Tukoji had engaged the French mer¬ 
cenary captain Chevalier Dudrenec to raise trained batta¬ 
lions for him in the manner of De Boigne’s brigades in 
Sindhia’s service. But owing to Ahalya Bai’s parsimony* 
only four battalions could be formed, each consisting of 
400 men (against 540 in a battalion of De Boigne), and 
from the shortness of the time they were imperfectly drilled. 
Besides, this force had no artillery at all comparable to De 
Boigne’s splendid light brass guns, copious supply of muni¬ 
tions, and efficient transport organization. 

The Indore Government’s one need was a pushful 
General. Bapu Holkar had been an eye-witness of Patan and 
Merta, and therefore knew his own military' inferiority and 
dreaded an open conflict with Sindhia’s New Model army ; 
moreover, he was now in broken health. Parashar Dadaji, 
the man of business in charge of Holkar’s army, fully agreed 
with Bapu. Tukoji Holkar was quiescent in his cups, and 
wished for nothing better than to be left alone with his 
bottles. Their policy was to make a working compromise 
with Mahadji Sindhia’s generals in Hindustan by mutual 
agreement and concession. Such an agreement was actually 
made even after the Surauli affair and it lasted for some four 
months. 

Holkar’s power for mischief having been thus neutra¬ 
lised for the time being, and a working compromise effected 
between the two parties, the Sindhian generals went 
back northwards to their own work in the Jaipur and Alwar 

• A report from Ahalya Bai’s Court, 26 July 1793, says that the army 
cost 3 lakhs a month, and the soldiers were 14 months in arrears of pay. 
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territories. But in the April of next year (1793), the hatch* 
ing of a second anti-Sindhia coalition by Tukoji Holkar 
and alarming reports of his armed preparations made the 
Sindhian generals again hurry to the south of the Banas 
river. During the six months that had passed since the 
brush at Surauli, Ahalya Bai had been raising new levies 
and sending them in successive detachments to Tukoji. 
This chief was now encamped at Jhapait ghat, a ferry at a 
sharp northward re-entrant angle of the Chambal river, 12 
miles south of Lakheri city. About 14th April he was 
reported to be collecting forces, “Gosain, Bairagi, Rangre, 
Rajput, Mina, Gujar, and Pathans from Bhupal, Kurwai 
and Sironj as sebandi (militia or irregulars). The Deccani 
horse raised in Maheshwar (the seat of Ahalya Bai) was 
reaching him” in a continuous stream. His lieutenants 
were also being called in: Kashi Rao (his eldest son) and 
Bapu Holkar (the guardian of Kashi) had already reached 
his camp, while Malhar Holkar (a younger son) was coming 
up from Maheshwar via Kanad, Agar, Bhansoda, and 
Mehidpur. 


§6. Malhar Rao Holkar the Younger: 

Policy of aggression triumphs 

And then came Malhar Rao Holkar the younger, on the 
scene, and “reversed the treaty with Gopal Bhau.” This 
young son of Tukoji was a fanatical believer in the light 
foray tactics (ghanimi qaxva) which had made Shivaji, Baji 
Rao I and Malhar Holkar I famous throughout India many 
generations earlier and against enemies very differently 
armed. Recently this hot-headed youth had run away from 
home, gone to war on his own account, assembled bands of 
predatory horsemen and led them in looting helpless villages 
of the Peshwa’s dominions in Khandesh. This success had 
raised his prestige in the ignorant circle of Ahalya Bai’s 
advisers, and his own self-conceit to the point of madness. 
He now insisted on being sent to Raj putana with power to 
override his father’s generals, and promised to crush 
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Mahadji’s much-vaunted New Model army by making one 
sudden charge with his myriads of light cavalry, a la Malhar 
Holkar the First I 

Ahalya Bai yielded to his boastful tongue and sent him 
to the Holkar camp in Rajputana, where Malhar II brushed 
aside the sober counsels of Bapu and Parashar and ordered 
an aggressive policy against the Sindhian generals. 

Gopal Bhau and Jivva Dada took immediate action. 
Moving south through the Jaipur kingdom, by way of 
Chatsu and Nawai, and being joined by De Boigne’s choice 
brigade from Koil during the march, they arrived at Tonk 
on 24th April, and next day advanced to Kakor, 12 miles 
to the south-east, seeking the enemy out. 

Meantime, from his base at Jhapait ghat Tukoji Holkar 
had pushed one division under Kashi and Bapu Holkar, 
with Parashar Dadaji as diwan, to Babi, 10 miles north of 
Lakheri. And a decisive battle seemed imminent. But 
again the peace-makers intervened and tried to avert a civil 
war between these Maratha chiefs. 

The Peshwa’s ministers Nana Fadnis and Hari Pant 
Phadke had long been trying to make up the quarrel be¬ 
tween Sindhia and Holkar. They had made Mahadji, who 
was then in Puna, write to his generals in the North not 
to give any provocation to Holkar for the next two months 
and a half during which interval the two ministers were 
hopeful of effecting an amicable settlement between the 
two chiefs. Mahadji restrained his hand for four months, 
but no peace could be made as Tukoji persisted in replying 
“I will fight one battle at least to wipe off the disgrace of 
the defeat at Surauli.” So the Peshwa’s agent gave up the 
attempt in despair. 

On learning of the failure of the peace mission and 
Tukoji’s open declaration in favour of war, Mahadji 
Sindhia at last wrote to his generals in the beginning of 
April to accept the challenge, and they accordingly pushed 
on to Tonk in search of the enemy. 

While the rival hosts thus neared each other again, a 
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last attempt at peace was made. On 12th May Parashar 
Dadaji, Tukoji’s chief man-of-business, rode into Gopal 
Bhau’s camp at Oniara to renew negotiations for a reconci¬ 
liation. He conducted the Sindhian envoys to Kashi Holkar 
and Bapu Holkar, who after discussion and adjustment of 
points agreed to their proposal that Parashar should next 
visit Tukoji and secure from that chief a ratification of the 
settlement made by Bapu and Kashi. 

Parashar Dadaji reached Tukoji’s base about the 17th 
of May, told him of the settlement made in Bapu Holkar’s 
presence, and asked him to name a day for confirming this 
agreement in the presence of Sindhia’s generals. 

But the fully ripened fruit of peace was destined to 
rot. For, by this time Malhar Holkar the younger had 
reached his father’s camp. Fired with boundless pride and 
ambition, he rebuked the aged Tukoji, crying out, “We 
have been maintaining an army for the last eight months 
at the cost of lakhs of Rupees in order to recover our lost 
prestige in Hindustan. You have now discarded the policy 
of fighting and thereby saving our honour, and made peace 
with Sindhia. This has destroyed even the little prestige 
that was still left to us. You remain here with your peace. I 
will listen to none, but deliver one battle.” So saying he 
next day marched away to the front. Then Tukoji turned 
a somersault, repudiated the agreement made by Parashar 
and censured him. The baffled minister sulked in his tent 
in grief and humiliation. 

§ 7. De Boigne’s advance : First battle 
at Panchilas 

Sindhia’s generals lost no time in taking up the chal¬ 
lenge; leaving Bandria (2 miles south-west of Aligarh-Ram- 
pura) they went to Sawai Madhopur on 23rd May, halted 
there for two or three days to place their camp in safety 
and lighten their force, and then returned westwards to 
seek the enemy out (26th). Meantime, Malhar Holkar who 
had usurped the supreme command of Holkar’s fighting 
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forces, advanced from Babi to Panchilas village and took 
post behind a nala. His army, some 15 to 20 thousand 
horse, besides foot, was drawn up in three cavalry divisions 
under Bapu Holkar, Parashar Dadaji, and himself, with the 
irregular infantry of Nagas and Bairagis in front and the 
camp behind. 

The Sindhian army advanced from the north-east, 
marching in De Boigne’s favourite column formation; his 
trained infantry battalions and artillery protected the front 
and the two flanks, the Deccani horse took shelter in the 
centre of the column, and a small force of musketeers and 
some light guns guarded the rear. Before such a compact 
formation, the Holkar cavalry with their Cossack tactics 
merely hovered round beyond the range of its fire, unable 
to stop its advance. 

Early on the 29th of May, De Boigne on sighting the 
enemy’s position, deployed his infantry in line of battle and 
turning a quarter circle struck Holkar’s front and opened 
artillery fire on their stationary masses. Bapu Holkar and 
Parashar Dadaji well knew the futility of Malhar’s boasted 
charging tactics and left him alone to try them, while they 
kept their own divisions safe by not moving up to the attack. 
Malhar Holkar at the head of his own troops (the left wing) 
made a detour round Sindhia’s army and attacked its rear. 
Here, instead of finding a confused crowd of servants, 
transport animals and baggage, he was met by a steady line 
of disciplined musketeers with light guns and chevaux de 
frise before them. Malhar’s cavalry found it impossible to 
hurl itself upon its opponents in the one impetuous charge 
so long dreamt of by him. While the attack was thus halted 
by these obstacles to a cavalry sweep, De Boigne's rear¬ 
guard ploughed their enemy’s ranks with grape shot and 
bullet. Soon afterwards, Lakhwa Dada arrived with the 
Household Cavalry (the huzurat) to aid the defence. 
Malhar’s bolt was shot, he fled away with the broken rem¬ 
nant of his troops. 

Meanwhile in the front line, De Boigne’s light guns 
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had been working havoc among the stationary Holkarians, 
whose only missile weapons were erratic rockets and some 
rusty old firelocks. While Holkar’s army was thus engaged 
in its front and left, Sindhia’s Pindharis made a detour by 
their own left and encircled and plundered Kashi Rao 
Holkar’s camp in the rear with hardly any opposition. 
These enveloping tactics can succeed only against primitive 
armies. 

At the sight of Malhar’s wing returning thinned and 
disordered from their advance, the entire army of Holkar 
broke and fled away, abandoning their baggage. The spoils 
taken by the victors included 175 horses, 50 camels, 3 palkis, 
4 camels loaded with treasure, besides quantities of rockets, 
swivel guns mounted on camels and other arms, and the 
entire baggage of Kashi Holkar. 

The defeated army of Holkar fell hurriedly back and 
by continuous retreat reached its base camp near the town 
of Lakheri, about 18 miles to the south. Gopal Bhau spent 
the night after the victory in the enemy’s abandoned camp 
near Panchilas and then followed them up to Babi (30th 
May) and Balwan (31st),—the last named place being six 
miles north-east of Lakheri. 

§8. Topography of the Theatre of War 
at Lakheri 

This village of Balwan lies three miles south-east of 
the Indargarh Railway Station; Lakheri is situated six 
miles south-west of Balwan, under shelter of the long 
range of hills running north-eastwards from Kota to 
Indargarh. As the modern traveller hurries by the Nagda- 
Muttra Railway line from Sawai Madhopur towards Kota, 
a gap in the line of hills on his right four miles south of the 
Indargarh station gives him a glimpse of the new city of 
Lakheri lying under a dark cloud of smoke from the many 
chimneys of its modern cement factory. A mile west of the 
factory area the old city of Lakheri nestles under the 
western hill range. In between the two cities, old and new. 
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but a little to the north of them lies the lake of Lakheri, in 
a fork of the hills whose lower end has been dammed up 
with a wall. South of these towns, the country is level 
down to the Chambal and this side has been utilised by the 
branch railway line running to the cement factory. 
Through the gap east of Lakheri runs the modern road 
from that city to Indargarh in the north. 

This gap, about three furlongs in width is surrounded 
by a jungle tract, which begins some three miles from 
Balwan on the east and stretches up to the outskirts of 
Lakheri on the west. It is a broken ravine-scored area, 
covered with scrub jungle and thickets, composed mostly 
of babul , nim, dwarf tamarind and ber. The hill on the 
north or right hand of the pass was densely wooded up to 
its top. 

On the 1st of June, De Boigne started from the halting 
place of Balwan, after sending a message to his chief Gopal 
Bhau„ saying, “The path leading to the pass of Lakheri is 
just wide enough for one cart, and the thick forest is un¬ 
favourable to cavalry movements. I am going alone with 
five battalions to cut down the jungle.” They agreed to the 
plan of clearing a path through the forest that day, and 
advancing with the full force to fight a pitched battle the 
next day. Therefore, after detaching De Boigne with his 
pioneers, the Maratha army rested in its camping ground 
at Balwan. 

After easily passing over three miles of open ground 
from Balwan, De Boigne placed his five battalions on guard 
and set the pioneers to work. As they advanced making a 
road and arrived near the mouth of the pass, they were 
suddenly assailed by a heavy fire of rockets and guns. The 
General climbed a tree to reconnoitre. There lay before 
him the entire army of Holkar spread out on the plain 
behind a marsh. The mouth of the pass was entrenched 
and held by a crowd of irregular infantry consisting of wild 
Gosains and Bairagis, or married monks fighting for hire; 
on their left stood Chevalier Dudrenec’s line of the four 
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battalions of trained infantry he had raised for Tukoji 
Holkar. The second line of the enemy was formed by the 
Deccani horse, in three large divisions (5,000 to 7,000 each) 
which were led by Bapu Holkar (right, with Kashi Rao’s 
contingent), Parashar Dadaji (centre, with Tukoji’s own 
contingent), and Malhar Holkar (left). These were formed 
in the open ground some distance behind the pass. The 
rear was made up of Holkar’s Pindhari horde (about eight 
to ten thousand strong) who were mere looters mounted on 
small ponies. Still further in the rear, close to the city lay 
the tents and baggage of this army. 

Dudrenec is said to have had only five guns of his 
own, against 80 under De Boigne, and# the disparity in 
trained infantry was nearly fourfold, 1,600 men against 
6,000. There were some old and very ineffective cannon 
with Holkar’s troops. The Gosains and Bairagis had some 
antiquated matchlocks, besides swords and spears. But 
their favourite weapon of offence was rockets, of which they 
had an ample supply carried in carts to the firing line; 
these could do no harm at all comparable to artillery fire, 
but they were chiefly useful in making unbroken horses 
stampede, and also in causing fires in the enemy’s munitions 
by a rare lucky hit. 

Gopal Bhau’s command included 20,000 cavalry of his 
own and De Boigne’s First Brigade, consisting of ten batta¬ 
lions (544 bayonets each), with 500 Ruhela infantry and a 
regiment of select cavalry (300 sabres) attached to it. He 
had 80 excellent light guns of improved French design, 
which fired smaller balls, but with the same range as his 
enemy’s heavier pieces. But his transport and supply 
system was a wonder for that age. Each light gun was drawn 
by 8 oxen and its separate munition-waggon by 12 oxen. 
Each battalion had attached to it five guns,—two of them 
three-pounders, two six-pounders, and one a caronade 
(8-pounder or larger). For each three-pounder gun 400 
rounds, for each six-pounder 300 rounds, and for the caro¬ 
nade 45 rounds of grape and 12 shells, were carried into 
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the field. To a regiment of cavalry were attached four 
three-pounder galloper guns, each drawn by two horses, 
with four camels each carrying 60 rounds for each galloper. 
Camels also transported water to the troops. 

§ 9 The Battle of Lakheri 

Immediately after completing his reconnaissance with 
the help of a telescope, De Boigne decided to deliver his 
attack without waiting for the next day. Sending urgent 
messages to the camp to call up the rest of his battalions and 
artillery and to inform Gopal Bhau of this unexpected 
change of plan and to request the support of the Deccani 
cavalry, he formed his troops in line of battle. The country 
leading from Balwan to the Lakheri pass, after the first 
three miles is intersected by ravines and dry brooks and 
encumbered with jungle. Therefore, De Boigne had to 
deploy his full strength gradually as his battalions and guns 
came up in succession. 

He began the battle with the small force he had at first at 
hand, by sending forward three of his battalions and a body of 
Ruhela irregular infantry under Abdal Khan, which was 
specially trained for storming hills, to carry the pass that led 
to the enemy’s position. No adequate artillery support could 
be given to the attack for some time, and this small advance- 
guard was assailed by a storm of cannon-balls and rocket- 
fire from the defence trenches on the heights and thrown 
back with heavy loss. De Boigne then wisely led his men 
back to the shelter of the trees on the two sides, where the 
enemy’s big "guns of position” could do them little harm. 
But Holkar’s army by the prodigal and useless expenditure 
of its scanty supply of powder and shot at this initial stage, 
ran quite out of munitions when the real crisis of the battle 
came later and it could then make no reply to De Boigne’s 
massed artillery. 

The enforced halt among the woods enabled the rest 
of De Boigne’s infantry and guns to come up. He deployed 
his column and formed his line of battle, unlimbered his 
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guns, and opened fire upon the enemy with a crushing 
superiority.* Meantime the sound of the enemy’s opening 
artillery had carried the news of the action to the Maratha 
generals in the camp before De Boigne’s couriers, and 
Gopal Bhau had sent Lakhwa Dada up with Sindhia’s House¬ 
hold cavalry ( Paga ) to reinforce the vanguard. The infantry 
battalions were thus heartened by the sight of strong cavalry 
support behind them on the left, which guarded them 
against any attack from the rear. 

Thus clearing the pass, De Boigne issued from it into 
the more open ground beyond, which was however too 
much cut up by ravines and covered with trees and jungle 
to allow regular manoeuvring or free-firing. But just then 
an unforeseen accident threatened disaster to his force: “A 
bullet hitting the iron side of an open munition waggon 
caused a spark to flash, which exploded that waggon and 
the fire spreading, twelve other tumbrils blew up at the 
same time, while ten or twelve guns were thrown out of 
their carriages and rendered unserviceable. The confusion 
spread to the infantry, and the enemy horse, advanced with 
rapidity to profit by the disorder. De Boigne, who saw the 
storm coming, immediately retired his men some yards into 
the forest,” and kept them standing ready to meet the 
attack. As the Holkarian cavalry came out of their back 
line into the open plain before them, they were subjected 
to a withering fire of 6,000 muskets firing by platoons and 
80 guns ranged close ahead in a semi circle, and fell into 
disorder after losing many men and horses for nothing. 

Just as the enemy horse stopped and hesitated, De 
Boigne launched his select cavalry on them. This body of 
only three hundred troopers, mounted on superb horses 
and accoutred in the sumptuous style of the famous Bengal 
Cavalry of the British East India Company’s army, charged 
with the compactness and force of a bullet. Their green 


* Holkar’s guns were of heavier calibre, but De Bmgne’ s we re 
double in number and equal in range, and could be fired with greater 
quickness and accuracy Sy his European gunlayers. 
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coats and red turbans were at first lost to view in the wavy 
ocean of ten thousand parti coloured jackets and tight 
twisted orange pugrees of the Deccani horse. The blow was 
struck at the psychological moment. At the impact of disci¬ 
plined valour, Holkar’s rabble on horseback began to scatter 
like chaff before the wind. Emboldened by this sight, the 
entire Sindhian cavalry, under Jiva Dada and Gopal Bhau, 
fell upon the shaken Holkarians and turned their retreat 
into a hopeless rout, chasing them out of sight from the 
battle-field. 

By this time it was well past noon. Holkar’s troops 
who had been up and in arms since day-break and working 
for eight hours under the burning sun of June in Raj- 
putana, were at last overcome by thirst. Worn out with 
toil, raked by De Boigne’s guns to which they were no 
longer able to reply, and dying of thirst with no hope of 
water supply, the Holkarian army now broke up rapidly. 
As their Rajah’s family chronicler admits, “Our troops 
began to cry out for water. In Sindhia’s campoo camels 
continued to bring skins full of water, but on our side there 
was no water. Therefore, the Gosains and Bairagis ran 
away. Munitions ran short in our five [four] battalions. ... 
Even the Maratha horse took to flight.” 

Where was Malhar Holkar II at this time? As his 
father’s cavalry left the lost field and issued out of the pass, 
they found Malhar lying in the water of a tank by the road¬ 
side quite senseless. The pot-valiant hero was cooling his 
wine-flushed head after ruining his family prestige and the 
lives of hundreds of brave men. As the Holkar Kaifiyat 
comments on it: “He in reliance on whom they had made 
the reversal of the treaty, was in such a condition I” 

With the flight of the Gosains and Bairagis and of the 
Pindharis and Maratha horse behind them,* the entire 

* One MS. of Holkaranchi Kaifiyat gives the reading that Bapu 
Holkar signalled with his scarf to Dudrenec to retire, and then the 
army broke up. The other MSS. omit this version; but it is quite 
credible; Bapu as a cool-headed and experienced General must have 
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Centre and Right wing of Holkar’s army disappeared. The 
Deccanis vanished like smoke, leaving the fight to be conti¬ 
nued by the Hindustanis on both sides. Holkar’s left wing 
still stood firmly. It was now a duel between two 
trained infantry forces, each under European leadership. 

De Boigne called upon Chevalier Dudrenec to 
surrender, but the call was gallantly refused and a fight to 
the finish ensued. Dudrenec, by a prompt tactical move 
pivoting on his right and marching en echelon, had extended 
his line from the left, into the gap created by the vanishing 
of Holkar’s centre, * and though absolutely denuded of 
cavalry support, he tried to guard his flanks with fire. But 
his numbers were hopelessly weak, 1,600 bayonets against 
6,000 and his guns had been rendered useless by the 
exhaustion of powder, and there was no reserve or support 
within sight. Left utterly alone in the field, and hemmed 
in front by De Boigne’s ten battalions and on the two 
flanks and rear by Copal Bhau’s returned cavalry, with 
sixty light brass guns firing on them at point-blank range, 
Holkar’s northern sepoys fought on till they were almost all 
annihilated. There was no escape possible, and none was 
sought. All their European officers were either killed or 
wounded; Dudrenec himself escaped death by falling into 
a heap of the slain. 

Holkar’s defeat was complete and the battle decided 
the Sindhia-Holkar rivalry for domination over Hindustan. 

The loss on Holkar’s side was very heavy. Dudrenec, 
in an interview with Ahalya Bai on 27th August, reported 
that 800 to 900 men had fallen on his side; this evidently 
refers to his four battalions, which would mean more than 
50 per cent fatal casualties. The deaths among the Maratha 
horse have not been estimated anywhere, and we are only 
told, in the accounts that reached Puna, of “great destruc¬ 
tion” having been wrought among them. But they took to 
flight so quickly that more of them died of thirst and fatigue 

found out that the day was lost and he rightly tried to save his army 
for fighting another day. 
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on the way than those that fell on the field, chiefly as victims 
of De Boigne’s fire. Sindhia’s loss was even slighter than at 
Merta. The fugitives suffered unspeakable hardship from 
lack of water on the route for some days after leaving 
Lakheri. (MD. ii. 241. Gulgute D. Holkar Kaif. 64.) 

From the hard-won field, Gopal Bhau marched and 
occupied Holkar’s abandoned camp near Lakheri city. The 
spoils of victory included 38 pieces of cannon, ten cart-loads 
of rockets, 200 horses, 50 camels, three palkis, four camels 
laden with treasure, besides all the tents and baggage. (Kala 
Akh.) 


Appendix C. 

Origin of the Holkar Myth 

In the battle of Patan, De Boigne’s brigade, after 
carrying the line of enemy guns in the centre by storm and 
putting the Rajput army in that sector to the rout, did not 
halt to secure the guns, but swept on to crush the enemy 
wings on their right and left, and after the victory had 
been completed returned to their camp at night. Holkar’s 
cavalry, which had done nothing in their sector, came upon 
the guns after the brigade had left, and finding them 
unguarded, claimed them with shouts of ignorant exulta¬ 
tion as the spoil of their own arms. Next day, when they 
tried to drag these guns away to their own camp, De 
Boigne’s sepoys sent to them to say that if they did not wish 
to be thrashed, they must not touch the guns which the 
brigade had really won. Holkar’s men gave up the guns 
in anger and humiliation. This was their first grievance, 
an example of Sindhia’s failure to divide the gains of war 
in exactly equal proportion with Holkar. 

Sulking over this discomfiture, Holkar’s contingent 
(working hand in glove with Ali Bahadur’s one thousand to 
1200 horsemen), in the next battle, at Merta, did not unite 
with Sindhia’s force, but stood in angry isolation one mile 
in the rear of Mahadji’s cavalry and therefore fully two 
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miles behind De Boigne’s battle-front. In the first stage of 
that battle when his right wing was separated from the rest 
of the brigade owing to Captain Rohan’s tactical blunder 
in advancing too far alone, and that wing was sc tttered by 
a Rajput charge, the news quickly reached the Holkar 
cavalry that the campoo had been broken; they could even 
see the fleeing sepoys and the pursuing Rajputs straight 
in their distant front. 

Immediately after this stroke, the whole body of the 
Rathor cavalry by a tumultuous charge encircled the brigade 
on all sides, and then advancing against Sindhia’s horse 
behind the trained infantry, drove them back for miles. 
Thus what Bapu Holkar saw from his position in the 
extreme right rear, was a cloud of enemy cavalry which 
completely hid De Boigne’s campoo from his eyes, and 
myriads of flying Maratha horsemen. He could not possibly 
notice that De Boigne had already formed his infantry into 
a square and was shooting down the Rajput cavalry swarm¬ 
ing round him. Hence, Bapu Holkar naturally concluded 
that Sindhia’s entire army had been broken and the day 
already lost. 

But by this time the ranks of the charging Rathors had 
been woefully thinned by De Boigne’s rapid grape-shot and 
their horses were blown by their gallop for six miles from 
their own lines. So, when Bapu Holkar faced them with 
his fresh horsemen, the Rajputs after a little sword-play 
were checked and forced to retreat. To this extent it is 
true that the Rajput advance was first halted and turned 
back by the bold stand of the Holkar horse, and if the 
victors had been Greeks, they would have set up their 
trophy or pillar of victory in front of the Holkar contin¬ 
gent’s position. 

But this theory does not take into note the fact that 
Holkar’s squadrons had no artillery, which Sindhia’s force 
alone possessed and which drained away the life blood of 
the Rathor assailants ; and secondly that the final and des¬ 
perate attack of 3,000 saffron-robed Rathors, vowed to 

d7 
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victory or death, was annihilated by De Boigne alone, 
without the help of a single sabre from Holkar’s side. 

From what Bapu Holkar saw from his position in the 
first stage of the fighting, arose the myth that the battle of 
Merta had been won entirely by the Holkar cavalry after 
De Boigne had lost the day. This story, as developed in 
their camp-fire gossip, finds its most fantastic form in the 
Holkar Family Chronicle written 26 years after the event, 
which runs thus: — 

“The Rathor horse charged, cut the chains of Sindhia’s 
line of guns, attacked the gunners with their swords and 
fell upon the guns. The line of infantry fled away without 
uttering one word. Gopal Rao and Jiva Dada turned back 
for six miles. Then De Boigne in terror came to Kashi Rao 
and Bapu Holkar, who were standing erect in the field, 
dashed his hat (down to the ground) and entreated, “Don’t 
let disgrace and loss fall upon me. You are Sardars, do 
what is proper.” Then Bapu attacked with his 4000 horse¬ 
men and in hand to hand fighting killed all the four 
hundred Rathors who engaged them.” (Hoi. Kaifiyat, p. 56.) 

After the battle of Patan, the Holkar contingent had 
angrily separated itself from Sindhia’s army, at not getting 
an exactly equal share of the guns captured there. This 
complaint of injustice by their “ally” (Sohbya in their 
Marathi despatches) was repeated after the battle of Merta. 
And consistently with this spirit, Holkar’s general Dudrenec 
withdrew from Sindhia’s army after the battle of Malpura 
(1800) as a protest at half the captured cannon not being 
given to him, though in this battle his corps had contri¬ 
buted nothing to the victory but owed their life to the 
Sindhian campoo’s prompt reinforcement of them. 
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Appendix D. 

Tukoji Holkar’s defence of his attitude. 

(Instructions to Yeshwant Gangadhar, his agent in Puna, 
23rd January 1793.) 

Sindhia has been telling the Peshwa: —“I am a sardar 
equal in rank with Holkar. By my own exertions I have 
reconquered territories [in Hindustan] and out of them 
given Holkar his fair share, and also additional lands worth 
live lakhs a year in order to satisfy him. And yet our 
master does not consider it necessary to allot a task to him 
[in our master’s business.] Holkar does not keep even the 
quota of troops proportionate to his fief. His total unspent 
balance [of income from his fief] amounts to ten lakhs a 
year. Speak to him on this point and send him to campaign 
in Patiala or Kathiawad-Kach-Bhuj. If he cannot under¬ 
take this task, recall him and keep ,him in the Desh country. 
He has done harm to my military undertakings at several 
places by his hostile intrigue. I can prove it against him. 
Let our master judge the matter and decide who is to 
blame, he or I.” 

On feceiving this complaint, the two Puna ministers 
have summoned me to their court. You should give them 
my reply in the following terms: — 

“It is not true that Mahadji Sindhia alone has done our 
master’s work, while I have sat down at home, rendering 
no service but consuming my pay in idleness. 

For twelve years [1776-1788] I remained in attendance 
[on the Puna darbar] and performed every task assigned to 
me. . . . Consider the fact that as Sindhia served in North 
India, so I too when stationed in the south, fought Goddard 
who had come to invade us, and thanks to our master’s 
power, I was victorious and “made Goddard see the sea- 
coast,” [i.e., Goddard’s Bor-ghat expedition was defeated.] 
Then came the Kamatak campaign in which I maintained 
our master’s supremacy. More recently, after my coming 
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to North India, when the battles with Ismail Beg [at Patan,J 
and with the Rathors at Merta took place, it is known to the 
world who did the real work, Sindhia or I. It is not true 
that Sindhia alone has rendered conspicuous service to the 
State while I have done nothing. By our master’s order I 
had to remain in the Deccan for twelve years, which enabled 

Sindhia to win the heritage of Hindustan and talk big. 

I remained there in obedience to orders . . . and is this the 
fruit of my loyalty? .... 

If the Peshwa desires that all the lands gained in Hin¬ 
dustan should be administered directly by himself, I agree 
to it. The lands which may be gained in future should 
also be similarly administered and not divided between the 
two of us. 

Sindhia is demanding payment of the sums advanced 
by him for the work of our Government. . . . Let our master 
consider how Sindhia alone has gained all the vast sums 
from the property of the Delhi Emperor, Afrasiyab Khan, 
and Ghulam Qadir, and the loot from Ismail Beg and [from 
the Rajputs] after the Patan and Merta battles, besides 
many miscellaneous sums in ransom and revenue collection 
from smaller places. If our master takes these facts into 
account, Sindhia’s claim to be a creditor to our Government 
will be. seen to have no basis in fact. . . . 

If you do not agree to send me out on [North Indian] 
campaigning on the terms I have stated above, then recall 
me to the Deccan and keep me there. 

The Peshwa knows well who has created mischief [by 
disturbing the political arrangement dictated from Puna.] 
Sindhia has no authority over Jaipur, and yet he has sent 
his troops and everywhere disturbed [my administration] and 
now denounces me to the Peshwa as the mischief-maker. 

It is surprising that the Peshwa and his ministers listen to 
such talk (without protesting.) 

I am determined not to relinquish my heritage of Hin¬ 
dustan as long as I live. In the same way, Sindhia is deter¬ 
mined not to let Holkar stay in Hindustan in order that he 
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alone might hold that country. The Puna authorities ought 
to give their own decision in this dispute and confirm to 
each party its legitimate share. ... At present our Govern¬ 
ment merely repeats to me the words of Sindhia. . . . The 
discussion in Puna is purely one-sided. This is very nice 
indeed! I have so long held my soul in patience, wishing 
to obey our master’s command and to resolve this dispute 
without resort to internecine war. But in Puna things 
remain as on the first day”. . . . (Hingne Daj. ii. No. 93.) 



CHAPTER XLI 


EUROPEAN MILITARY ADVENTURERS 
IN INDIA 

§ I. Guerilla Warfare of the Marathas—its defects 

The old Maratha method of fighting is usually called 
guerilla warfare; but it was quite different from the tactics 
followed by the Spanish guerilleros against Napoleon’s 
troops in the famous Peninsular War. Indeed, the Maratha 
fighters are best described by their Persian title of “preda¬ 
tory light horse” (ghanimi fauj) Their chief characteristics 
were that they moved in large bodies—“myriads of horse” as 
Munro wrote to Wellington,—and they could cover long 
distances very quickly, being unencumbered with artillery, 
baggage, munitions and even food supplies, as they and their 
ponies lived on the country. But unlike the Spanish 
guerillas they had no muskets and could effect no ambuscade 
by small parties, such as terrorised the French armies in 
Spain. When forced into a battle in the open, their plan 
was to ride down the enemy by a tumultuous charge, 
enveloping him from all sides at once. Hence it followed 
that against artillery and walled posts held by trained mus¬ 
keteers, the Deccani light cavalry was powerless. No doubt, 
they did incalculable economic damage and in a single 
week’s raid could destroy, like a locust swarm, the crops and 
trees and industrial plant of a whole district. It took a 
generation to fully repair the ravage of a single raid of the 
Marathas and to restore production to its former condition. 

The guerilla system of the Deccan had an inherent 
defect, and this became evident in the second half of the 
18th century. Guerillas can operate best when they fight 
in an area where the people are friendly to them, and supply 
them with food and intelligence, thus enabling them to 
move in complete concealment from their enemy. But 
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where such irregular horse is operating outside its home- 
land, it antagonises the local population by sucking the 
substance of the country, and this handicap lessens the 
secrecy and speed of its movements. Moreover, the preda¬ 
tory horse can only cut off small provision supplies and 
stragglers, but cannot drive away a regular army from the 
field or from a defensible post, if the latter has stored provi¬ 
sions in advance. 

Then, in the late 18th century, the European-led armies 
in India had an increased proportion of muskets to pikes 
in each battalion, and improved the number, mobility, and 
fire-rate of their light guns. The Maratha light cavalry felt 
itself more and more helpless in confronting such enemies ; 
in fact the Marathas could operate successfully against the 
new model if the latter was on the march with cumbersome 
guns and baggage—as was the case with Cockbum at Tale- 
gaon and Goddard in the Borghat, where the Marathas were 
defending their own broken country. Here the superior 
arms and discipline of the European-led troops were neutra¬ 
lised by the failure of their supplies and the exhaustion of 
their munitions. But so long as the ammunition lasted, the 
predatory light horse durst not approach them. 

As was to be expected, the Maratha light horse refused 
to face the campoo* unless it was given fire-protection of its 
own. In the Lakheri campaign (1793) before the final battle 
was joined, Holkar’s men avoided battle and only tried to 
“go round the battalions” of De Boigne by carefully keeping 
out of the range of their enemy’s guns. The impotence of 
horsemen against musketeers was proved on the field of 
Panchilas, which preceded the battle of Lakheri by three 
days and determined beforehand the result of the latter 
battle. At Panchilas, the wild Malhar Rao Holkar II with 


* For the sake of convenience I use the word campoo for these 
European-trained brigades and the word fauj for the old type of Indian 
troops, mostly cavalry. Words like campoo, paltan, (battalion), kumedan 
(Fr. commandant), tnanjar (major), jarnal (General) have come from 
the French and become naturalised in our indigenous histories and 
despatches written in Persian and Marathi. 
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his indigenous cavalry made a detour round one flank and 
threatened the rear of Dc Boigne's army, but being ton . 
fronted by steady musketeers and quick-firing light guns on 
that face, he broke and fled away; and then the rest of 
Holkar’s army, which had been waiting to profit by the 
success of this cavalry charge, left the field without striking 
one blowl [Hoik. Kaifiyat. 62-63, “gherdgheri”.] 

When the fighting was not a skirmish but a grand field 
action or when the fate of a long campaign is considered, 
the worst defect of the indigenous type of Indian armies 
was found to be not its lack of superior fire-arms but the 
utter absence of integration among its various parts and the 
want of a brains trust among its leaders. As the French 
soldier-politician the Comte de Modave observed in 1776: 
“The army of an Indian prince does not form a regular 
whole as among us. The different bodies which compose 
them have no connection with one another. No staff officer, 
particular or general, is seen among them. Nor is there any 
subordination of the chiefs to the supreme chief of the 
army, or any connection or dependence of one to the other. . . 
Every individual body of soldiers provides itself as it can 
and as it pleases, with provisions and munitions. (Journal 
du Voyage, tr. by me in Islamic Culture, July 1937.) 

§ 2. The European military system—why it ultimately 
failed under the Indian princes. 

The superiority of the campoo over the indigenous 
troops in the actual clash of arms is obvious; but the new 
system had serious defects, which ultimately led to its failure 
in India. Many of these defects were noted by contemporary 
observers, like Thomas Munro and Arthur Wellesley. The 
root of the matter has been thus briefly put by Sir Alfred 
Lyall in his Rise of the British Dominion in India: “The 
armament and tactics of civilized nations imply high profi¬ 
ciency in the art of war, abundant supply of costly material, 
and a strong reserve of well-trained officers; they cannot be 
hurriedly adopted by an Indian chief whose people are 
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totally unaccustomed to such inventions. Moreover, in pro¬ 
portion as the Marathas adopted the armament and tactics 
of European warfare, they lost the advantage that comes out 
of unanimity of national, religious, or tribal sentiment. The 
new system required professional soldiers, who must be 
enlisted wherever they could be found ; and especially it 
needed foreign officers.” (2nd ed. p. 198.) 

The rock on which the campoo system broke hopelessly, 
was its cost. Its soldiers, whether musketeers or gunners, 
could be made efficient only after a long period of training 
in cantonments, and their skill and discipline could be kept 
unimpaired only by means of frequent exercises ever after. 
The Maratha horse, on the other hand, did not need any 
such elaborate education ; their skill in arms and horseman¬ 
ship often came from village exercises like school games or 
hunting and therefore did not interfere with their family 
profession of tillage. 

Next, fire-arms and munitions are a heavy and recurring 
charge ; a costly transport and supply service has to be main¬ 
tained for regular troops, who cannot live on the country, 
as dispersal for foraging would destroy the cohesion and 
prompt obedience which form the essence of campoo 
tactics in war. Hence, the campoo had to be paid much 
higher salaries and paid much more punctually than the 
light horse, who were always, kept in arrears of pay, some¬ 
times for as long as three years, even by Mahadji Sindhia. 

The infantry of the campoo were almost exclusively men 
of Oudh, Rohilkhand, and the Doab, and the artillerymen 
were Upper Indian Muslims and Buxari Hindus, with a 
large proportion of Telegus and Goanese Christians. Thus, 
being foreigners in Rajputana and the Maratha dominions, 
they had to be attracted by a higher pay than the local fauj ; 
they could not eke out their pay by plundering as the light 
cavalry did. The favour shown to them in the form of higher 
salaries and more regular payment, produced the bitterest 
jealousy in the hearts of the fauj, which the campoo repaid 
with contempt for the fauj as a mere rabble of armed rustics. 
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We find evidence of this friction as early as the Maratha 
campaign of Panipat in 1760-61. 

The introduction of the campoo broke the homogeneity 
of the armies of the Indian princes who employed them. 
This foreign and favoured class stood proudly aloof from the 
local troops, and the latter retorted by throwing the brunt 
of the fighting on this corps and standing idly in the rear 
till all was over except the plundering of a defeated enemy. 
Hence, in its hour of need, the campoo never got the least 
help from the fauj. This was glaringly illustrated at Assaye 
and many other battles. The campoo knew that it must 
win or perish alone without the least hope of support from 
its comrades of the old type under the same flag. 

Worst of all, the employment of the campoo side by 
side with them took the heart out of the indigenous Indian 
soldiers. A hundred clashes between the two systems since 
the 24th of September, 1676, when Francois Martin had 
stormed the fort of Valdaour with only 42 Frenchmen and 
60 locally levied sepoys, against tenfold odds, had con¬ 
vinced our indigenous type of soldier that it was suicide 
for him to advance against a campoo unless he was given 
equal fire support on his own side. The lesson was burnt 
into the memory of the Peshwa’s generals as they watched 
the devastating effect of Tipu Sultan’s French-worked artil¬ 
lery in the campaign of 1786. At Merta (10 Sept. 1790) De 
Boigne gave the classic example of the superiority of science 
over muscles.* 

The inferiority complex thus bred in our old style of 
soldiers made them useless for retrieving the day when it 
began to go against them, in a well-contested field. As soon 
as the trained infantry and gunners on their side were 
shaken or turned back, the cry ran through the mass of 
indigenous cavalry in the wings and the rear, that the 
campoo was broken (paltan bar bad zhala, campoo budila ), 
and it became impossible to rally the rest of the army. The 

♦Valdaour (Mdmoires de F. Martin ii. 56). Tipu (Khare, Lekh 
Sangrah, viii. 3030, 3042). 
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British Indian army broke up hopelessly when the cry arose 
in the sepoy ranks, “The whites are fleeing” (gora bhaga 
hai.) 

An incurable cause of weakness in the campoo was its 
officer class. They were all foreigners, as the ignorant fight¬ 
ing castes of India could produce no leader capable of learn¬ 
ing the European system of war. These foreign officers were 
not the regular servants of any European State, who would 
have been men chosen for intelligence and character and 
bound by a sense of responsibility to their Home Govern¬ 
ment (like the 200 officers sent out by Napoleon in Decaen’s 
ships in 1803.) They were most of them typical mercenaries, 
deserters, sweepings of their country’s armies, and the dregs 
of their society. These adventurers held the European 
soldier’s belief that East of Suez the Ten Commandments 
did not exist. Their dissipated habits and unruly character 
made them a terror to the country where they operated and 
an ever-present anxiety to the General who hired them.* 

The campoo was reliable and loyal only under an ever- 
vigilant, strong, but sympathetic leader and liberal pay¬ 
master like De Boigne. All the other campoos had the 
usual vices of the condottieri of mediaeval Italy. The 
extraordinary efficiency of De Boigne’s brigades was due to 
certain causes peculiar to it. Their organizer and head was 
a man of superior education, varied experience, and lofty 
character; he kept his men and officers joined together and 
submissive to discipline because he paid them high salaries 
without default, as he had secured an assured and regular 
income adequate for his needs from a territorial grant which 
he administered personally ; he chose as far as possible pure- 


* “The General (De Boigne) told me that his chief difficulty now 
was in managing his European officers; in giving them authority 
enough to be useful, but not enough to be dangerous; in conciliating 
their attachment while keeping them at a proper distance;* in estab¬ 
lishing due limits to their intrigues; and in disconcerting without 
exposing their ambition’*. 11 Dec. 1794, Thomas Twining, Travels in 
India, p. 283). Faqir Kliairuddin alleges a conspiracy by his Major, 
an Englishman named Hunter or Taylor, to murder De Boigne. 
(Ibratn&mah, iii. 245). 
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born European officers and gun-layers, in preference to the 
mestizzoes and black Christians of Goa who commanded 
other campoos; he was popular with the English, because 
being a Savoyard he did not share Perron’s French antipathy 
to the English, and thus he received help from his man) 
friends in the British Indian services and modelled his corps 
in equipment and arms on the East India Company’s Bengal 
army; he had his own arsenal and gun-factory under 
European supervision. 

§ 3. Proved inferiority of our indigenous military system 
and warrior classes illustrated 

In the 17th century, the guerilla tactics of the Maratha 
light horse had stopped the advance of the heavy Mughal 
cavalry, encumbered with clumsy artillery and unwieldy 
camps. But their descendants at the end of the next century 
could make no stand against De Boigne’s brigades marching 
in a compact hollow column with musketeers guarding the 
four faces and portable guns firing grape-shot at each corner. 
Similarly, none could stop Lord Lake, when he marched in 
a column of three hundred thousand men, of whom only 
one-tenth were combatants, because of the vigilant fire-pro¬ 
tection on each flank. Such modern armies could be ren¬ 
dered immobile only by the fear of starvation ; but stores 
accumulated in fortified posts on the way and well-escorted 
food convoys, averted that risk. And the predatory horse 
of the Deccan was itself liable to night attacks by picked 
detachments from the European campoo with devastating 
effect. Thus, Bussy ignominiously routed the Peshwa Balaji 
Baji Rao by a surprise night attack during a lunar eclipse 
(21 Nov. 1751), Lake surprised and narrowly missed cap¬ 
turing the famous Jaswant Rao Holkar himself at Farru- 
khabad (on 17th Nov., 1804). Even the unfortunate Col. 
Monson.had dealt one such smashing blow on his pursuer 
Jaswant Rao Holkar in the night of 21 July 1804 which 
thoroughly frightened the Holkar army for many days after. 
[Mohan S. /. 136.] 
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So much for the vaunted efficacy of the indigenous 
Marathi system of warfare (ghanimi qawa or light foray 
tactics)) against firearms and discipline under European 
leadership. The fact is that the Maratha army was palpably 
inferior to the British Indian army and even to De Boigne’s 
campoo, not only in armament but also in the character of 
its leaders and men. The Maratha officers lacked education, 
methodical habits, and the power of planning ahead and 
carrying their plans to completion by the concerted action 
of a number of able, obedient and punctual subordinates ; 
while their men had no discipline, no orderliness, and no 
wish to improve themselves. Compare a Maratha military 
officer with his opposite number in the East India Company’s 
army ; consider the early Indian career of Major David Price, 
a run-away Brecknockshire boy who came to India as a pri¬ 
vate, or the life of a common soldier like John Shipp, or even 
a civilian like Thomas Twining who entered his Indian ser¬ 
vice at the age of seventeen, and say if you can supply their 
match from the high-born Maratha ruling class. And the 
common soldiers of Maharashtra in spite of their personal 
bravery and lightness of movement, were no match for the 
steady disciplined sons of Oudh who formed the campoo in¬ 
fantry ; the long spear and short sword of the Deccanis were 
no protection from the excellent muskets made for the 
campoo under European supervision. Even the muskets of 
the Maratha army were usually second-hand arms sold by the 
European Powers in India as useless and out of date ; and 
their gunpowder had to be purchased from these enemies. 


§ 4. Pre-requisites of the successful working of the 
European military system wanting 
in India 

Military discipline as cultivated in ancient Macedonia 
and Rome, or in modern Europe, requires certain qualities 
of character and nerve which the races forming the Maratha 
light horse or the Rajput tribal levies, utterly lack. Even 
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parity of weapons could not have made these men the equals 
in fighting efficiency, of the Oudh sepoys of the East India 
Company’s army, or of the Sikh soldiers who have upheld 
England’s banner beyond the Indian frontier and across the 
sea. These Oudh men formed the bulk of Sindhia’s campoo 
with a small force of Ruhela cavalry for De Boigne’s personal 
guard. 

This intellectual and temperamental defect of the pure 
Indian military classes threw the artillery branch of the 
native princes from the days of the Mughal empire onwards, 
into the hands of Goanese and French half-castes with hardly 
any Indian fit to occupy any position of command or respon¬ 
sibility, such as that of gun-layers. The Indian element in 
our artillery in the 18th century were golandazes, i.e., mere 
transport coolies and occasionally third class gunners for 
firing salutes. 

The true superiority of the European armies lay in the 
education of the intellect and development of character, and 
not primarily in their more efficient weapons. These two 
qualifications were utterly wanting in our indigenous 
armies; most of our old style officers were illiterate and 
proud of their ignorance ; even the few who could read, 
never improved themselves by studying new books as the 
European soldiers and civilians in India very often did. 
After all, there is no escape from the truth, emphasised in 
Elizabethan England that Knowledge is Power. 

Hence, neither the best arms of European manufacture 
nor the most colourful European military costume could 
convert the purely Indian armies into the equals of Euro¬ 
pean troops or of Indian soldiers long trained and led in 
action by European officers,—while our national education 
was so defective and methodical life unknown in our society. 

The campoo system by putting a foreign head on a 
purely Indian body, ultimately rendered our armies of the 
new type helpless and dead when the foreign heads walked 
off to Europe, abandoning their men as soon as their heap 
of pagodas had grown sufficiently big to enable them to live 
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at Home as “Nabobs*'. This sad truth was learnt by the 
men of Perron and Avitabile alike. 

The new system was a valuable military growth no 
-doubt; but it was an exotic and could not take root in the 
Indian soil, so long as the Indians did not heartily accept 
and universally spread western knowledge and the western 
spirit. From this fact follows the further need of modern 
India adopting western industrial methods and producing 
on the soil modernised officers and modern munitions, so as 
to possess within her own bosom an inexhaustible reserve of 
all that a New Model Army requires. 

§ 5. Colossal fortunes made by European 
* mercenaries in India 

Ren£ Madec, an illiterate Breton sailor, blossomed 
forth into a partisan captain in India, and even after many 
defeats and losses here he carried back with himself to 
France enough wealth to buy a patent of nobility from the 
French king and some landed estates (. seigneuries ) and to 
build a castle for his exalted residence. He came to be 
known as the Nawab. (£. Barb^, Le Nabab Rent Madec , 
278.) 

Pierre Cuillier, better known as Perron, was the son of a 
weaver of Sarthe (S. France) and could write a few lines with 
difficulty. Starting his career in the Indian princes' service as 
a common gunner, he spent the first nine years as a rolling 
stone, and was next taken by De Boigne into Sindhia's ser¬ 
vice as the Captain of a battalion (1790). Here he rose to the 
command of a brigade in 1796, and the headship of Sindhia's 
campoo in 1801, retiring in September 1803. The fortune 
that he could pile up in these thirteen years amounted 
to 135 lakhs of Rupees.* But only one-fourth of this (about 

* Martin, Wellesley Despatches, iii. xxxi n. On his return to 
France he reported to the^French Government that he had saved 50 
million francs (which would be exactly 135 lakhs of Rupees, if we take 
the pound sterling as equal to 30 francs. The pound then exchanged 
for Rs. 8.) Martineau, he Gtniral Perron, Herbert Compton, A Parti - 
cular Account of European Military Adventuers in India. 
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34 lakhs of Rupees) he could carry away to France , having 
had to give up the remainder to the English to ensure his 
safe retreat from India. Eight lakhs of Rupees he carried 
with himself in cash, jewels and indigo for sale, and the re¬ 
maining 26 lakhs he recovered from the English bankers of 
Calcutta, with whom he had prudently deposited the amount 
while still in Sindhia’s service. His fortune at his death (in 
1834) was valued at 15 millions of francs or 40 lakhs of 
Rupees. 

Louis Bourquien, another partisan leader in Sindhians 
service, retired to France at the same time as Perron (1804) 
and was reported to have carried away “an immense for¬ 
tune” comparable to Perron’s. 

De Boigne, in a shorter career of seven years (1789- 
1795), amassed 32 lakhs of Rupees (£400,000). As he used 
to say, “there was no reason why any European leader of 
mercenaries in India should not save eight lakhs of Rupees 
if he were not an idiot or a drunken sot.” (Compton, 92, 68.) 

§ 6. The Failure of the Maratha princes to raise revenue 
from their dominions explained 

We may naturally ask how European generals in the 
Maratha service could pay their campoos regularly and yet 
build up such vast fortunes, even when they did not enjoy 
political supreriiacy like the English in Bengal. Our wonder 
is heightened by the fact that the Maratha princes when 
holding exactly the same territories, used to keep their sol¬ 
diers in arrears for years together and also run into heavy 
debt to the bankers. The historical records of the time make 
the reason for it quite clear. 

The Maratha Government in Hindustan had no com¬ 
petent civil service, no stable administration, and no wise 
foreign policy. De Boigne and Perron, by constant tours 
in their jagirs , put down lawless bands wherever they raised 
their heads, and thus they gave th«ir lands the necessary 
peace and security for producing crops and paying revenue. 
That revenue was collected by a band of Indian civil 
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officers, whose work was daily checked by their French 
masters, and thus slackness and peculation in the subordi¬ 
nates could be at once detected and punished. A British 
revenue officer noticed, “The Doab parganas having been 
under the management of General Perron and the others 
(viz. those on the right bank of the Jamuna) under that 
of Col. Hessing, the administration of both which officers 
was much superior to that of the native Governments.” 
(Atkinson, N.W.P. Gazetteer, VII. 520.) 

The Sindhia and Holkav chiefs were illiterate or almost 
so, and quite incapable by education and habits, of checking 
the accounts of their civil servants. Nor would they 
undergo the drudgery of daily calling their collectors to 
account. The result was that their entire revenue adminis¬ 
tration was left to their Brahman diwans and Prabhu 
clerks ; and these men were notorious for their love of pecu¬ 
lation and ignorance of the economic law that the revenue 
cannot be increased simply by squeezing the peasantry. The 
rapacious and inefficient government of the Maratha agents 
in Hindustan kept lawlessness always raging in their jagirs, 
and the desolated land could yield no produce for feeding 
the population or paying for the administration. Thomas 
Twining who travelled through the Upper Doab from 
Farrukhabad via Firuzabad to Agra, Mathura and Delhi, 
and back from Delhi via Bulandshahar, Khurja, Koil, 
Kasganj, Daraganj and Farrukhabad to Fathgarh, in 
November and December 1794, has left a sad picture of the 
ruin of agriculture, destruction of the population and 
widespread brigandage throughout the region; the only 
oases in this wilderness of anarchy were some villages peace¬ 
fully cultivated under the strong protection of De Boigne’s 
agents. 

On the other hand, the incompetence and venality of 
the Maratha civil officers were notorious. As De Boigne 
wrote in a private letter, in March 1794,—“The pandits 
who have the management of all business at Sindhias Court, 
will never put aside the old way of embezzling the half of 

d8 
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what is to pass by their hands, which is so familiar in every 
transaction that it is not thought so much as to take any 
notice of it.” 

Finally the Frenchmen developed the economic re¬ 
sources of their fiefs to an extent inconceivable to the 
Marathas. 

De Boigne was the first to settle European indigo- 
planters in the Aligarh district. They were Monsieur 
Jourdan (at Khair), Mr. Orr (at Mendu), John Thornton 
(at Koil and Machhua), T. Longcroft (at Koil and Jalali), 
and Robinson and Stewart (at Maloi and Allahdad-pur.) 
Indigo was then the chief export of the district and it used 
to be shipped at Farrukhabad down the Ganges for 
Calcutta. 

At the beginning of 1792 a European coming with an 
introduction from the British Resident at Lucknow, met 
De Boigne at Khurja and took from him a lease of the indigo 
production in Khurja, Jalesar and some other mahals for 
three lakhs of Rupees a year. Thomas Longcroft who 
managed the factory at Jalali, told Twining that in 1794 
he produced 3,000 maunds of finished indigo, and in good 
seasons 5,000 maunds. The price of a maund of indigo in 
1830 was Rs. 200 or a little more. If this rate obtained in 
1794, then the single factory at Jalali used to earn from 
six to ten lakhs of rupees in one year. How much could a 
Maratha jagirdar get out of the same district under this 
head? 

Next to indigo the most important export of De 
Boigne’s district was saltpetre, in which India had a mono¬ 
poly of the European market during the wars of the French 
Revolution. In 1856, the Aligarh district produced 50,000 
maunds of refined saltpetre. Supposing that in 1794 the 

* Indigo in Aligarh, Atkinson N.IV.P. Gaz., ii. 472-473. Lease 
granted by De Boigne, DY . ii. 85. Longcroft, Twining's Travels in 
India, 285-288,—“I observed (to Longcroft) that with one or two good 
years he would be able to return to Europe with a fortune”. Saltpetre, 
Atkinson, ii. 476; Twining, p. 218 (price). 
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yield was the same, this commodity (of which the price in 
Calcutta was Rs. 6 a maund) alone fetched three lakhs of 
rupees a year. It went by boat from Earrukhabad to 
Calcutta for exportation to Europe. 

The remedy tried by the two Maratha chiefs in Hin¬ 
dustan to secure better revenue, made the disease worse. 
Mahadji Sindhia constantly changed his diwan in a vain 
attempt to collect a higher proportion of his dues from the 
ryots and the feudatories, but this policy only led to a greater 
desolation of the land and squeezing of the peasantry. It 
is admitted that his actual collection fell to one-tenth of the 
standard revenue in many places. [. H.P . 607.] Tukoji 
Holkar followed the cruder method of putting his Brahman 
diwans to torture, but even he could not draw blood out 
of stone. The dishonesty and incapacity of the Maratha 
civil servants and their masters’ lack of far sight in adminis¬ 
tration and of statesmanship in policy, destroyed all chances 
of their repeating the financial successes of De Boigne or 
Perron. 

The effect of this financial stringency was aggravated 
by the short-sighted selfishness of every Maratha prince ; 
he built up a private treasure-hoard of his own while letting 
his State go to the dogs for lack of the necessary income. 
As Captain Broughton wrote from Daulat Rao Sindhia’s 
camp in May 1809,—“While Sindhia is daily submitting to 
these and similar insults [from his starving unpaid soldiery 
and servants], he possesses a privy purse, stocked, it is said, 
to the amount of fifty lakhs ; which no distress either to 
himself or his troops is sufficiently powerful to induce him 
to violate, it being an established rule to put as much as 
possible into it, but never to take anything out.” [Letters 
from a Maratha Camp , p. 106.] 

Even from the tributary princes of Rajputana, De 
Boigne and Perron could more easily realise the promised 
instalments, because these princes knew that the European 
generals were men of their words and would hold strictly 
to their engagements without trying to extort a rupee more 
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as the Maratha agents usually did. And these foreign 
generals rendered to the Rajput Rajas valuable services in 
return for the tribute paid, by putting down their rebel 
nobles and recovering particular districts from the hands 
of usurpers. This fact is illustrated in extant Persian letters 
from De Boigne to the Raja of Jaipur and from Perron to 
the Regent of Kota. 

§ 7. De Boigne s Corps—its organisation fully 
described, its efficiency accounted for 

We possess the most correct description of the strength 
and organisation of De Boigne’s corps, in an official note 
prepared for the Governor-General Sir John Shore in Nov. 
1793, and printed by me in the Poona Residency Corres¬ 
pondence series, Vol. i. pp. 392-397. 

At that time the corps contained two brigades of regular 
infantry. Each brigade had ten battalions of which six were 
armed with muskets (i.e., flintlocks.) and called Telingas, 
and four with matchlocks, called Najibs (an inferior class, 
composed of Pathans, dressed in the Persian style.) Eight 
companies, each of 68 men (namely 52 privates, 12 officers, 
two bandsmen and two bhistis) formed a battalion, which 
by adding 23 members of the staff (namely 10 officers, one 
surgeon, two clerks, three couriers, one bhisti major, five 
musket-stock makers and one pandit) gave a total strength 
of 567 men. Besides these, twenty-four recruits under four 
officers were attached to each battalion like apprentices, but 
they did not count in actions. (They drew two annas a day 
until incorporated in the rank and file at Rs. 5 a month.) 

Each battalion had two European officers, namely a 
Captain on Rs. 400 and a lieutenant on Rs. 200, and one 
European sergeant-Major on Rs. 60. The highest Indian 
officer was the subahdar on Rs. 40 a month. 

To each brigade, 1,000 Ruhelas were attached, in order 
to spare the regular troops the exertion of attacking hills, 
fortified villages, 8cc. They were called the Ali-ghol. 
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The cavalry was made up of two distinct bodies: (i) the 
Guard Regiment or Regulars and ( it) the horsemen attached 
to each brigade. 

The Regiment of Regular Cavalry was mounted on 
good horses which were the property of De Boigne (almost 
exclusively of the bay colour, and each worth, on an aver¬ 
age, from three to four hundred rupees—Twining 276.) It 
was a choice corps, magnificently equipped and mounted 
in imitation of the famous and costly Bengal Cavalry of the 
East India Company, and it really formed the guard of De 
Boigne for ceremonial occasions. This Regiment was made 
up of 300 men and officers, sub-divided into four risalas of 
four platoons each. By adding 75 irregular horse for skir¬ 
mishing and 32 gunners for the four galloper guns attached 
to it, the full strength of the corps was raised to 407 men 
and horses. De Boigne, when leaving India, sold this cavalry 
regiment and its horses and equipment to the British for 
Rs. 1,60,000. [P.R.C. viii. 203.] 

To each brigade of infantry were attached two risalas 
of regular horse (150 men and officers) and 50 irregulars 
composed of the bravest and best mounted men for skir¬ 
mishing, reconnoitring, See. These were all silahdars, i.e., 
they had to provide and feed their own horses, for a higher 
pay (double for the officers and treble for the troopers) than 
the Guard Regiment. No European was employed in the 
cavalry. 

De Boigne’s genius was best shown in the creation of 
his artillery and supply services, and his foresight in this 
field may excite our admiration even today. No other 
campoo had even a tenth of his efficient arrangement. 

Each infantry battalion had five guns attached to it, 
making a total of 100 field pieces for the 20 battalions of 
of the two brigades. Four galloper guns (three pounders) 
were attached to the Regiment of Cavalry. In addition 
there was the great Park of Artillery with an establishment 
of a thousand men. The ammunition carried into the field 
was provided on a liberal scale unknown elsewhere in India, 
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namely 45 rounds of grape and 12 shells for each howitzer, 
400 rounds for each three-pounder and 300 rounds for each 
six-pounder field-piece. Each gun was drawn by eight bul¬ 
locks, and its tumbril by 12 bullocks. The gallopers were 
drawn each by two horses. Eight mounted gunners worked 
a galloper; it was never unlimbered, so as to be ready for 
firing without a moment’s delay. Four camels carried 240 
rounds in all for each galloper. 

His army service branch was fully organized: Each 
battalion had two camels to carry 8 large bell-tents, princi¬ 
pally intended for the sick ; two other camels carried the 
tents of the Golanddzes, Khalasis , fee. attached to the guns, 
and 16 camels the sepoys’ baggage,—a total of 20 camels ; 
also two hackery carts to carry the arms of the sick, the tools 
of the sappers and wood-cutters, the foraging ropes, fee. 

In the campaign in Rajputana, camels carried large 
leather-bags full of water into the field for refreshing his 
soldiers. The Marathas had no such arrangement, and 
Holkar’s troops at Lakheri suffered unspeakable agonies for 
this neglect. 

De Boigne’s consideration for his soldiers was un¬ 
approached by any Indian prince. “Every officer and sol¬ 
dier when wounded, received a certain present, in propor¬ 
tion to his wound, from 15 days to 3 or 4 months’ pay, with¬ 
out any stoppage of pay during the time of his cure. The 
disabled of his army had a pension for life to the amount 
of half their pay, and lands besides ; and the relations of 
the killed and of those who died of their wounds, got the 
property of the deceased.” (L. F. Smith, as quoted in Atkin¬ 
son, ii. 113.) 

At Firuzabad De Boigne established his arsenal for 
making muskets. His gun-foundries were in charge of 
Sangster, originally a Scottish watch-maker who possessed 
great mechanical talent and had obtained the command of 
Rene Madec’s corps, after it was sold to the Rana of Gohad ; 
in 1784 he passed into Sindhia’s service on the submission 
of the Rana. 
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“Sangster was a Scotchman. ... In the work of casting 
cannon and manufacturing small arms, he was an expert. 
The cannon he turned out could compare with the best 
the (E.I.) Company manufactured, whilst his muskets, pro¬ 
duced at a cost of ten rupees each, were excellent in every 
respect, . . . superior to anything then in the hands of the 
native Powers, and almost equal in finish and durability to 
weapons made in Europe. De Boigne at first appointed 
him to the charge of the arsenal at Agra. ... In process of 
time other arsenals and magazines were established at 
Mathura, Delhi, Gwalior, Kalpi and Gohad, of all of which 
he had the superintendence. (Twining mentions his 
musket factory at Firuzabad also, and the Chambery 
Memoire of De Boigne, cannon foundries at Hodal and 
Palwal.) The cannon-balls were cast at Gwalior, where 
there were very fine iron mines; and gunpowder was 
manufactured at Agra, the saltpetre and sulphur being 
imported from Bikanir.” (H. Compton, 47 and 387. 
Twining, 187.) 

In the last decade of the 18th century the fire-power 
of the campoo was greatly increased by the constant drilling 
of the sepoys by De Boigne and his European officers and 
the use of brass screw-guns, devised and cast by European 
engineers, which excited the admiration of Wellington. 
That general wrote after his victory at Assaye, “We have 
got more than 90 guns, seventy of which are the finest brass 
ordnance I have ever seen.” The ordnance captured from 
Sindhia’s northern army after the battle of Delhi (11 Sep. 
1803) are thus described—“The iron guns are of European 
manufacture; the brass guns, mortars and howitzers have 
been cast in India (at Mathura, Ujjain, &c.), but the whole 
are evidently from the design and execution of an European 
artist. The workmanship is of as high a finish as any in 
the (E.I.) Company’s arsenal. . . . The whole of the pieces 
are furnished with well-made elevating screws; some are 
of the latest French improvement. . . . The (gun-) carriages 
are strong and good ; some are neatly made according to 
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the French pattern/’ (Wellington’s Suppl. Despatches, iv. 
180; Wellesley Despatches, iii. 668.) 

In the armament of our indigenous armies there was 
nothing approaching these guns in the rapidity, volume and 
devastating effect of their grape-firing. 

§ 8. De Boigne’s service-history under Sindhia 

We can trace the growth of De Boigne’s corps and of 
his military fiefs, with full details and exact dates, from the 
Marathi despatches and Persian news-letters, and thus cor¬ 
rect the many errors found in the English and French books 
on that general, particularly Herbert Compton’s Particular 
Account of the European Military Adventurers in India. 
De Boigne (Le borgne de Boigne) first joined Sindhia’s 
army as an officer of his General Apa Khand6 Rao at the 
end of 1784, and first saw service in the Bundelkhand cam¬ 
paign of that chief (1785). Along with Apa Khand£ Rao 
he came to Sindhia’s camp before Lalsot on 26th June 
1787, at the head of two battalions of trained sepoys (1,300 
bayonets in all.) He and his men fought for Mahadji most 
loyally during the reverses that followed the Lalsot cam¬ 
paign for a year. But on 17th June 1788 the tide turned. 
De Boigne’s two battalions and one of Lesteneau greatly 
assisted in Sindhia’s decisive victory over Mirza Ismail Beg 
outside Agra on that day. 

Lesteneau was an older soldier than De Boigne and 
with a longer Indian experience gained in the armies of 
Najaf Khan and the Jat Rajah. While pursuing Ghulam 
Qadir (in December 1788) he captured that Ruhela’s saddle¬ 
bags stuffed with looted jewels, and on returning to Agra 
he drew his soldiers’ pay from Sindhia but escaped to 
Europe with all that cash and his jewellery* (early in 1789). 

* Lesteneau (spelt also Loustenau and Lcstineau) reappears in 1813 
in the circle of Lady Hester Stanhope in Syria, as “a strange ragged 
individual, with grizzly uncombed hair, and wild burning eyes”, who 
sponged on Lady Hester by persuading her that he was a religious 
mystic, a raving prophet with mad eyes, foretelling the doom of Europe. 
The Gallic cock crowed very much indeed in giving the following history 
of his life :—‘‘A Bearnais adventurer, he had left home to seek adven- 
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His deserted sepoys broke out in mutiny for their eight 
months' arrears of pay. Mahadji, by the advice of De 
Boigne compounded their claims for one-half in cash, and 
disbanded the battalion. But the officers were retained, 
and the best of the privates were re-enlisted by De Boigne 
to form a new battalion. 

Throughout the year 1789, Mahadji was heavily in¬ 
volved in financial difficulties. He was over head and ears 
in debt, and owed 34 months’ salary to his Deccani troops. 
When, therefore, De Boigne asked for funds to expand his 
three battalions into a brigade, Mahadji refused, and the 
Savoyard General, unable to maintain his corps on mere 
credit, gave up Sindhia’s service and retired to Lucknow, 
where he engaged in a profitable trade along with his friend 
Claud Martin. From March to August Mahadji’s affairs 
were in confusion owing to his long illness followed by his 
quarrel with Ali Bahadur and Tukoji Holkar. But in the 
Gariy winter of that year, he was fully recovered, and a rup¬ 
ture with Mirza Ismail Beg and in consequence of it a 
renewal of war with the Mirza’s pay-masters, the Rajahs of 
Jaipur and Marwar, loomed nearer and nearer. So, Mahadji 
sent an agent to De Boigne begging him to return to his 
service and raise a full brigade on his own terms. De Boigne 
agreed, and promptly reached Mahadji’s camp, (October 
1789.) He set himself to enlisting men and officers, provid¬ 
ing their arms and uniforms, and establishing an arsenal 
and cannon-foundry of his own. The three old battalions 
—two of his own and the third mainly made up of 


ture in the East. . . The Rajah (Sindhia) gave him the command of a 
regiment. His victories over the English (!!!) were so spectacular that 
in a few years he had become one of the wealthiest and most venerated 
men in the country. Pigeon-blood rubies and enormous diamonds were 
showered on him by a grateful Rajah. But in spite of being offered 
the pick of the Rajah’s concubines, he married a French girl, who bore 
him several children, and as soon as they were old enough to travel, 
he returned to France, after an absence of 18 years, where he lost his all 
in the Revolution and speculations. On the way back to India, he 
fell seriously ill at Acre and the disease affected his brain. In 1820, his 
son, an ex-officer of Napoleon’s Imperial Guard, came to Syria in search 
of his old father and became Eady Hester’s lover. J. Haslip, Lady 
Hester Stanhope, Ch. 20 & 23. 
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Lesteneau’s disbanded men—formed the nucleus of this 
brigade, and eight more battalions were composed of new 
recruits from the Doab and Oudh territory.* Five months 
of constant drilling by their European officers, often under 
De Boigne’s own eyes, turned them into first-class soldiers, 
and when they were sent to Rajputana under Gopal Bhau, 
they won the astonishing victories of Patan (20th June) and 
Merta (10th September 1790.) 

After these unquestionable successes, De Boigne’s 
command was increased by adding a second brigade, and 
for their maintenance a military fief of the value of 12 lakhs 
of Rupees was granted to him by Sindhia as from the 
imperial Government. The grant is reported in a Marathi 
letter of 23rd August 1791, and it included Bah-Panahat 
in the Agra district and Jalesar (then attached to the 
Mathura, but later to the Agra district.) DY. ii. 27, HP. 
570. 

Still later, after his victory over Holkar at Lakheri (1st 
June 1793), De Boigne was commissioned to raise a third 
brigade, and his personal emoluments were more than 
doubled. So in July 1793, he was given a fresh military 
fief made up of 52 parganahs and worth 27 lakhs of Rupees 
a year, absorbing his first and smaller fief. The annual 
expense of the two brigades was 18 lakhs of Rupees.f 

His estate now consisted of two large areas, one in the 
central Doab with Koil (Aligarh) for its headquarters, and 
another in Mewat (Gurgaon district.) The following mahals 

* W. Palmer, the British Resident in Sindhia’s camp, on 28th 
January 1790, reported, “The corps formed by Mr. D. B. consists of 
nearly 5,000 sepoys and 350 Indostany horse ,, (PRC. i. No. 257). Nana 
Fadms's agent in Sindhia's camp, reported early in March, “De Boigne 
has newly formed a campoo of eleven battalions.” (HP. No. 570). The 
number of battalions was evidently increased to 13 before the battle of 
Merta. Full history in Kal6 Akh. 

•\DY. ii. 95, 96, 101. Probably Hapur and Garh-Muktesar were 
also included, as is hinted in DY. ii. 66. He held Jalesar in 1794, acc. 
to DY. ii. 85. PRC. i. No. 283 and 284. Atkinson, ii. 114. Compton, 
277. Martineau, p. 152. The annual cost of a brigade was Rs. 6,72,000 
when serving in Hindustan, and half as much again (as bata) when 
serving south of the Chambal, which would raise it to ten lakhs. 
Besides this, De Boigne enjoyed a personal j&gir of Rs. 1,20,500 a year 
on both sides of the Jamuna. 
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are specially named—Firuzabad, Hathras, Khurja, and Koil 
(all in the Doab) and Palwal, Hodal and Sohna (all in the 
Gurgaon district.) 

Perron raised a fourth brigade at the end of 1801 and 
a fifth in 1802. His total revenue collection in 1802 reached 
80 lakhs of Rupees a year, the Doab mahals alone yielding 
75 lakhs. At the moment of his submission to the English 
(Sep. 1803), he had under him 5 brigades, formed by 40 
battalions of 700 men each, 5,000 cavalry, and 6,240 men 
in the artillery,—a total of 39,000 souls. 

§ 9. De Boigne’s character 

De Boigne’s success was due to his character and educa¬ 
tion, which placed him far above every other European 
military adventurer in India. His admiring follower, L. F. 
Smith thus describes him: — 

“De Boigne was active and persevering to a degree 
which can only be believed by those who were spectators of 
his indefatigable labours. I have seen him daily and 
monthly rise with the sun, survey his arsenal, view his 
troops, enlist recruits, direct the vast movements of three 
brigades,—encourage manufactures for their arms, ammuni¬ 
tion and stores ; harangue in his darbar, give audience to 
ambassadors, administer justice, regulate the civil and 
revenue affairs of a jaidad of twenty lakhs of rupees, listen 
to a multitude of letters . . . dictate replies, .... superintend 
a private trade of lakhs of rupees, keep his accounts, his 
private and public corresondence, and direct a most com¬ 
plex political machine.” He added to a complete mastery 
of Oriental intrigue the political subtlety of the Italian 
school.... All these multifarious occupations, military, 
political, administrative, and commercial, were conducted 
without assistance from others. . . . He never deputed 
authority, preferring to labour eighteen hours a day. 

“Above all stands De Boigne’s staunch and unswerving 
loyalty (to Sindhia). . . . His manners were polite and 
elegant, his disposition affable and vivacious, and ... he 
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was modest and good-natured in his behaviour towards 
his subordinates. His sense of justice was singularly well 
balanced between severity and mildness. ... As a general he 
he may take his stand amongst the greatest India has ever 
produced. In times of crisis and sudden danger his presence 
of mind was incomparable.” (H. Compton, 102-105.) 

“There was something in his face and bearing that 
depicted the hero, and compelled implicit obedience. He 
walked with the majestic tread of conscious greatness. The 
strong cast of his countenance and the piercing expression 
of his eyes, indicated the force and power of his mind. He 
was at once dreaded and idolised, feared and admired, res¬ 
pected and beloved.” (L. F. Smith.) 

Perron, in contrast with De Boigne, was a vulgar 
upstart, possessed no doubt of great military talent, tenaci¬ 
ous industry and cunning, but without any noble trait or 
cultivated manners, or even tact in dealing with others. 
His one aim in India was to build up a fortune which would 
enable him to live the life of a Nabab on return home, and 
he monopolised power solely as a means to that end. A 
Persian memoir written by a clerk in Delhi about 1830, 
gives an almost incredible picture of his licentiousness. 
(Mafatih-iir-riyasat, by Sy. Md. Riza, Br. Mus. ms. Or. 1752, 
vi.) He died with the infamy of being regarded as a traitor 
to his Indian master and to his French homeland. (H. 
Compton, 221-335. Martineau, Le General Perron, Paris, 
1931.) 


§ 10. Be gam Samru’s Corps 

The largest body of such foreigner-trained sepoys after 
the campoo of Mahadji Sindhia was the Sardhana army, 
originally raised by Walter Reinhard and administered after 
his death (in May 1778) by his long-lived widow, the Begam 
Samru. As early as 1776, the Comte de Modave had noticed 
Reinhard’s aversion to fighting lest he should lose any 
soldier. And his corps did not earn a better reputation for 
courage under his successors. This is the character given 
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to them by a European observer: “Samru’s party was never 
famed for their military achievements. They never gained 
a gun, and never lost one until they were defeated by the 
British at Assaye. Samru was distinguished for his excellent 
retreats. He was accustomed to draw up his men in line, 
fire a few shots, form a square, and retreat, so that if his 
corps gained no laurels, they preserved their reputation. 
His troops were the most mutinous in India, and are said 
to have frequently attacked their own officers and beaten 
them with clubs.” (Modave, tr. by me in Bengal Past and 
Present , Apr. 1936. Atkinson’s N.IV.P. Gazetteer , \ol. II. 
p. 96.) 


§11. The Peshwa’s Europeanised force 

The campoo touched the lowest depth of degradation 
in the ‘‘Europeanised” corps of the Peshwa. Its composi¬ 
tion in 1787 was made up of one captain and 32 European 
soldiers, and 44 Goanese Christians, together with 183 
gardis or trained Indian musketeers, a total of 260 men. In 
addition there was a Portuguese artillery captain, miscalled 
Musa Naras in Marathi, i.e., Senor Noronha, who served 
the Peshwa from before 1779 till after 1798, and distin¬ 
guished himself in the fight with the English at Talegaon 
(in January 1779.) Two other captains in this service are 
known, namely Boyd the American and William Tone the 
Irishman. The miserable condition of the Peshwa’s campoo 
is graphically described by Major Dirom, who saw them in 
the train of Hari Pant Phadke and Parashuram Bhau 
Patwardhan in Cornwallis’s war with Tipu in May 1791. 
He writes, ‘‘The Maratha infantry is composed of black 
Christians, and despicable poor wretches of the lowest caste, 
uniform in nothing but the bad state of their muskets, none 
of which are either clean or complete ; and few are pro¬ 
vided with either ammunition or accoutrements. They 
are commanded by half-caste people of Portuguese and 
French extraction, who draw off the attention of the specta¬ 
tors from the bad clothing of their men, by the profusion 
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of antiquated lace bestowed on their own; and if there 
happens to be a few (pure) Europeans among the officers 
apd men, which is sometimes the case, they execrate the 
service and deplore their fate.”* 


* In 1787— Aiti. Patravyavahar, No. 363. In 1779— Aiti Tipanc, i. 
p. 77. Boyd— Dictionary of American National Biography. From the 
Haidarabad service, he went over to the Peshwa in 1796, with his 
corps of 1800 men. (H. Compton). Tone joined soon after, but passed 
on to Holkar’s service in which he fell in 1802. He is the author of a 
valuable book on Some Institutions of the Maratha people (in the form 
of letters from Puna, 18 June—19 Dec. 1796). Dirom’s Narrative of the 
Campaign in India , (1793 ed.), p. 11. In October 1796, “the corps of 
J. P. Boyd comprehends the whole of tfle regular infantry of the 
[Peshwa’s] sarkar.” [Tone's letter in /4s. An. Register for 1803, Misc. 
Tr. p. 67]. 
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THE SINDHIAS IN PUNA, 1792-1799 


§ 1. What Mahadji Sindhia sought at the 
Peshwa's Court 

When in February 1792 Mahadji Sindhia left Ujjain 
on return to Puna, he had been an exile from his native 
land for eleven years. These long years had been filled for 
him with ceaseless striving. He had fought in many a field 
and planted the Maratha banner on many a historic place. 
He had risen to unimaginable heights of glory, and had 
also, at times, seemed to touch the lowest depth of ruin ; 
but he had not once left the northern theatre of his activity. 
And now that he had made himself the supreme dominator 
of Indian politics, what sort of reception would he find from 
his master? With many hopes and no little misgiving too, 
did he contemplate his coming audience with the Peshwa 
and the Peshwa's masterful minister Nana Fadnis. 

During Mahadji’s absence from Maharashtra his fame 
had filled the country. A generation had grown up from 
boyhood to manhood in the Southern land who were eager 
to see the face of the man who had made the Maratha name 
great as never before. His home-coming reminded men of 
the tales they had heard from their grandfathers of the 
splendour and national exultation at Baji Rao Fs return to 
Puna after humbling Asaf Jah at Bhopal (1738), or Chim- 
naji Apa’s triumphal entry after the conquest of Malwa 
(1729). But Sindhia had raised the Maratha State to greater 
heights than these two military conquerors could do. They 
had brought back only treasure and trophies ; he had 
created a Maratha Empire ; he had made the Peshwa— 
through his vicar—the dictator of the Mughal Empire and 
also the protector of the noblest Rajput royal house. 
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marriage into which was the supreme dream of every aspir¬ 
ing Kshatriya prince. And behind these political gains of 
Sindhia stood an invincible army, which was sorely needed 
at home for a rough settling of accounts with that eternally- 
defaulting debtor the Subahdar of Mughal Deccan, and for 
checking the ambition of the English to “thrust their feet 
into Maharashtra”. The report of Mahadji’s coming sent 
a thrill of pride and expectancy throughout his native land. 
The curious longed to gaze at him and his soldiers who had 
tamed the pride of Mughalia and Ruhela, Kachhwa and 
Rathor alike. The oppressed looked up to Mahadji’s inter¬ 
vention as the only means of redressing their wrongs at the 
hands of the Puna Government. 

But quite other feelings animated the breast of the 
man who conducted the Government of Puna. Nana 
Fadnis quaked in fear lest the victor of Patan and Merta 
should push him away from the control of the Mar^tha 
Central Government which he had exercised for fourteen 
years now. Nana was extremely unpopular on account of 
his parsimony and greed of power and wealth, and the 
rigid control and joyless decorum of his administrative 
policy. His miserliness in expenditure prevented the ambi¬ 
tious and the violent from “feeding themselves” at the 
public expense. But the economy of Nana Fadnis was not 
the unselfish guardianship of the public funds that marked 
the administration of John De Witt (the Grand Pensionary 
of Holland) or of William Pitt (the Prime Minister of 
George III.) The Chitpavan Machiavel (as his modern 
admirers in Puna love to call him) practised stringency in 
public expenditure only to increase his private hoard, 
which had in Oct. 1792 reached two krores of rupees by his 
own admission. No part of it was spent in strengthening 
the national defence or improving the people’s lot. At the 
same time his grasping at all authority in the State and his 
personal vices (pandered to by Ghasiram the Police Prefect 
of Puna) had raised against him a host of enemies, who 
fretted in impotent rage. Hence Nana rightly feared a 
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gathering of his enemies around Mahadji with a view to 
overwhelming him. 

Or, what would be equally ruinous to him, the glamour 
of Sindhia’s military triumphs in the North and the 
imperial titles and decorations that he had brought from 
Delhi for his master, added to the personal charm of that 
genial man of action would enchant the heart of the Peshwa, 
now about to step out of his minority—and incline him to 
discard the morose, stingy, ever-censorious old minister and 
give the ministry to the great soldier. 

At the first reports of Mahadji’s march to the south, 
Nana Fadnis was shaken by a wild fear that he would be 
treated by Mahadji as he himself had treated Sakharam 
Bapu, So, the minister for a time contemplated safety by 
retirement to Benares as a religious recluse and sounded the 
British Resident for a passport. Next he formed the in¬ 
famous scheme of hiring the hereditary enemy of his nation 
by surrendering the Maratha claims on the Nizam in 
return for his armed aid against Sindhia. In the mean¬ 
time he hastily called up his generals Hari Pant Fadk£ and 
Parashuram Bhau Patwardhan to his side. But Mahadji’s 
honesty of purpose was transparent; wiser counsels pre¬ 
vailed with Nana Fadnis; and Mahadji was received at the 
Peshwa’s Court with apparent cordiality and due cere¬ 
mony, on 22nd July, 1792. 

The first and formal interview being over, Mahadji 
turned to the serious business that had brought him to 
Puna. He had come there not to receive his master’s 
plaudits nor to read his history in his nation’s eyes, but to 
ensure the durability of his life’s work. The subjects of his 
discussions with the Puna Government were two: — 

First, he had to prove his claim to seven krores of 
rupees spent by him in the Peshwa’s work in Hindustan, 
and secure payment of the amount so that he might dis¬ 
charge his own debt to the bankers. * 

Secondly, for the smooth working and permanence of 
the Maratha overlordship in Hindustan, Holkar must be 

d9 
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excluded from that country and its charge placed exclusively 
in Sindhia’s hands, with no rival agent of Puna to question 
his orders or thwart his policy. When these two points had 
been gained he wished to return to North India and resume 
his rule there in peace of mind. 

§ 2. Nana Fadnis ruins Maratha national interests 
by selfishness and want of a statesmanly 
vision 

As regards Sindhia’s money claims, the wildest rumours 
born of ignorance filled the minds of the Puna ministry. 
When in December 1784, Mahadji was appointed regent of 
the Delhi Empire, the Maratha country believed that he 
had struck an inexhaustible mine of gold, and would hence¬ 
forth not only pay his own troops but send every year 
millions of rupees out of the surplus revenue to feed the 
Puna Government. 

It was the firm belief of Nana Fadnis that Mahadji 
Sindhia was hoarding all his income in the Delhi provinces 
by building up a private fortune of his own and dishonestly 
throwing the cost of his army on his master. First, Nana's 
secret agent in the North secured from an imperial record- 
keeper by a bribe of Rs. 3,500, a detailed copy of the official 
figures of the revenue of every village that had come into 
Mahadji’s hands as the Emperor’s manager. (HP. 360.) 
Then, in 1790 a list was sent to Nana showing that Sindhia 
had acquired in North India in cash and kind two krores 
and 96 lakhs of rupees besides 815 pieces of artillery, in 
tribute collection and spoils of war up to that year. 
This was over and above the annual land revenue and 
custom duties of the country in his charge. (Aiti. Tipane, 
ii. No. 12.) 

So, when Mahadji, surrounded by still unsubdued 
enemies is the North, had appealed to Puna for money aid, 
Nana Fadnis had replied in exasperated tones,—“Unlike 
Visaji Krishna and Ramchandra Ganesh of former times 
(1769-1773) Sindhia is not sending to the Puna Govern- 
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ment accounts and balances of his collections in Jhansi and 
Bundelkhand. That money belongs to the Peshwa. Patil 
Baba imagines that the Government here has abundance 
of money, but it is not the case.. Our debt to our troops 
is mounting higher. Such is the pressure of want on us.”* 
The fact is, no one in Puna could realise how years of 
anarchy, war and famine had desolated the central part of 
the Delhi empire ; large areas had lapsed into jungle, the 
population had been thinned, cultivation had shrunk, and 
the actual revenue collection had fallen to a tenth of the 
normal demand or even less. No money aid was given by 
the Puna Government to Mahadji in his sorest need, but he 
was allowed, after the Lalsot disaster, to raise loans from 
the local bankers on his own account, under Nana Fadnis’s 
guarantee. These he scrupulously repaid in a few years.f 


§ 3. Puna Government*s settlement with Mahadji 

Mahadji took with himself to Puna full and detailed 
accounts of the public income and expenditure in the 
Maratha sphere of influence in Northern India during his 
administration there from 1783 to 1791. These he pro¬ 
duced in support of his claim to seven krores of rupees as 
due from the Peshwa. The Puna ministers, instigated by 
Holkar’s local agents, raised the cry that the accounts were 
faked. The long and angry discussions were ended and a 
settlement agreed to only after Lakheri (June 1793) had 
shown that it was a dangerous game to shilly-shally with the 


* Aiti. Tip. iii. No. 39. This letter was written on 2nd May 1790. 
On its being read out to Mahadji, he remarked in anger, “What is 
written here is very nice! We too have been out on campaign for six 
years. Nana Fadnis has not inquired into what each of us has achieved 
and the amounts of our gain and loss. . . . Let him depute an officer 
here to hold an investigation. I will welcome such an inquiry, it will 
be to my interest. Reward or punish me or Holkar after pursuing 
such an inquest to its conclusion, and not after hearing one side only,” 
j* Nana to Benares— PRC. ii. 136, 153. Nana’s treasure hoard, 
ibid, 153; his rigid economy, ibid , 175. Sindhia’s p^Vsonal in¬ 

fluence over the Peshwa, ibid. 147. Discussion of Sindhia’s claims, PRC. 
ii. 150, 153, 157, 194 (imp.) ; Khar£, ix. pp. 4601, 4632. Satara, i. 368, 
288. Holkar’s objection —Hingani Daftar, ii. No. 93. 
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victor in that battle. The Puna Court admitted that five 
krores were due to Sindhia as excess expenditure justly in¬ 
curred in doing his master's work. 

The next question was how to pay him this sum. 
Mahadji Sindhia suggested an easy method: In the nine 
years since 1783 he had won territories in Northern India 
with a nominal rent-roll of one krore or a krore and a half 
of rupees. In this territory the revenue was shared and col¬ 
lected by Sindhia, Holkar and the Peshwa (the last through 
the agency of Ali Bahadur, Vinchurkar, Pa war, &c.) in cer¬ 
tain fixed proportions. Mahadji did not demand the repay¬ 
ment of his admitted loan of five krores now in cash, but 
proposed that the North Indian territories belonging to the 
Peshwa’s share should be placed in his (i.e., Mahadji’s) 
charge and he would gradually recover the total amount 
from their annual surplus. 

But Nana Fadnis would not agree to handing over 
Hindustan to Sindhia’s undivided control ; his whole policy 
was to keep other generals, like Holkar and Ali Bahadur, 
there as a check on Sindhia, and he only made futile counter¬ 
proposals for paying Sindhia’s dues from Puna as the 
Peshwa’s Government would find it convenient. 

The total exclusion of the Holkar family from the 
Delhi sphere of influence was a bitter pill for Tukoji 
Holkar to swallow ; he refused to give up his jagtrs and 
rights in the Doab and Rajputana and seek compensation 
by invading Cutch-Bhuj or the Cis-Satlaj Sikh country as 
was proposed by Sindhia. And Nana had not the force to 
effect Holkar’s removal from Hindustan even if he had the 
wish for it. 

Thus, the long negotiations came to nothing tangible, 
and at the beginning of 1794 Sindhia was still pursuing the 
mirage of an amicable settlement with Nana Fadnis, when 
his dreams and worries alike were ended by a short four 
days’ fever, on 12th February. In the ashes of his funeral 
pyre outside Puna perished also the hope of a Maratha 
empire in Hindustan, but the grouping of Powers on the 
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political chess-board in Europe and India concealed this fact 
for ten years. 

§ 4. Death of the Peshwa (October 1795), Nana Fadnis's 
intrigues against Baji Rao II 

During the years 1793 and 1794, the thoughts of the 
Puna ministers were absorbed by one problem which only 
grew in urgency with the passing of months. Their Gov¬ 
ernment had been working under a heavy deficit for years, 
and the addition of the many krores adjudged as due to 
Mahadji Sindhia by the settlement of September 1793 
would make the financial burden unbearable to their insol¬ 
vent State. Yet there was money in sight, if only it could 
be got at. The Nizam of Haidarabad owed several krores 
to the Peshwa as war indemnity and chauth, but for many 
years past he had evaded payment. The problem for the 
Peshwa’s ministers was how to make this defaulting debtor 
honour his treaty obligations. Diplomatic discussions, 
appeals to friendly Powers for mediation, and even threats 
of coercion failed to move the Haidarabad Government to 
a settlement of the claim. The Nizam’s ministers,—whom 
the Governor-General Sir John Shore at this time aptly 
called ‘foxes in their holes’—were passed masters in the use 
of delaying tactics, duplicity and evasion. The Nizam pos¬ 
sessed an immense hoard of treasure, but he would not 
touch it. His ministers intrigued with all the enemies of 
the Peshwa and fomented the jealous quarrels among the 
Maratha sardars in order to prevent a decision and thus put 
off the evil day. 

At last the Maratha Government’s patience was worn 
out, and they decided to use the only argument which the 
Court of Haidarabad ever understood. In January 1795 
a vast Maratha army set out from Puna under Nana Fadnis, 
the Peshwa, and Parashuram Bhau Patwardhan. This was 
the last time that all the Maratha sardars without any excep¬ 
tion, gathered under the national banner in the field. After 
a short campaign, marked only by the cowardice and folly 
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of Nizam Ali Khan, he was driven into the village of 
Kharda (11th March) and there forced to make a complete 
submission promising an indemnity of five krores (payable 
in three years) and a cession of territory worth 30 lakhs a 
year, and delivering his minister Mushir-ul-mulk into the 
hands of the Marathas as a hostage. 

The treaty was concluded on 27th March. But only 
seven months after it, an event happened which nullified 
all the gains of the treaty and brought to the Peshwa’s 
throne its destined destroyer Baji Rao II. The young 
Peshwa Madhav Rao II die^l of an accident on 27th 
October 1795, and a scene of hopeless bewilderment and 
mischief opened in Puna. Two months later General De 
Boigne who had served as a sobering influence on Daulat 
Rao Sindhia, left his service for return to Europe, and that 
young prince was left free to prance to self-destruction. 

The story of the revolutions that began in Puna in 
1795 is no doubt the direct concern of the historian of 
Maharashtra. But as their repercussion naturally shook the 
Maratha administration in Hindustan, the present history 
must trace their course, though in outline only. 

The nearest heir of the dead Peshwa was Baji Rao, the 
eldest son of that Raghunath Dada who had sat on an 
uneasy throne for eight months after the murder of 
Narayan Rao Peshwa in August 1773. Nana Fadnis had 
effectually kept him out of power and relentlessly tracked 
down and punished with death or torture every participant 
in the conspiracy against Narayan Rao and every leading 
supporter of Raghunath. Moreover, he had doomed 
Raghunath Dada, his wife, and three sons (Baji Rao and 
Chimnaji Apa sprung from his own loins, and Amrit Rao 
an adopted son) to long and humiliating captivity. Their 
hearts were sore against him, and if Baji Rao now gained 
the throne Nana Fadnis would inevitably lose his power 
and wealth, and if he escaped death by reason of his sacred 
caste, he would certainly be subjected to public humiliation 
and secret torture. 
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Nana Fadnis's one thought was how to keep Baji Rao* 
out of the succession. He proposed to set aside the entire 
house of Raghunath Dada as blood-stained, and give the 
Peshwaship to a boy from a collateral line to be adopted by 
the last Peshwa's widow as her son. Nearly all the chief 
men in the State objected to this violation of hereditary 
right. Then Nana changed his plan; he would make 
Raghunath's younger son Chimnaji Apa, a boy of eleven, 
Peshwa (Feb. 1796), so that the old minister might enjoy a 
further long lease of power as the guardian of the minor. 
This proposal also met with public disapproval. 

Four months were wasted by Nana Fadnis in these 
manoeuvres and indecision, till all his supporters abandoned 
him and he was driven to come to terms with Baji Rao, 
who had secretly won over Daulat Rao Sindhia (through 
his minister Baloba Pagnis) by promising to pay him 1^ : 
krores of Rupees in cash and lands worth 25 lakhs a year, 
as the price of his support. On 11th March 1796, Baji Rao 
and Nana Fadnis made a solemn pact by which they 
guaranteed each other's position as Peshwa and prilne 
minister, without the intervention of Sindhia, who thus 
lost his claim to the money promised before. It bitterly 
antagonised Daulat Rao, and started a series of almost 
kaleidoscopic changes. Nana, finding his own life in danger 
from Sindhia's troops, suddenly left Puna (21st March) and 
went to Satara and thence to Mahad in the western hills. 
Puna was left without a master. 

§ 5. Chimnaji made Peshwa . Daulat Rao supreme 
in Puna (May 1796) 

At last, Parashuram Bhau forced the late Peshwa's 
widow to adopt Chimnaji Apa as her son (25th May) and 
had him invested in the Peshwa's robes on 2nd June, while 
Baji Rao was kept a close prisoner in Daulat Rag's camp. 
By this coup, Sindhia became the dominant factor in the 
Peshwa's Government. Nana Fadnis could not bear to part 
with a power which he had enjoyed for twenty years, nor 
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was he sure that when shorn of power he would be able to 
save from the grasp of his successor his hoarded treasure, 
which rumour had swollen to nine krores of Rupees 
“He now directed all the engine of his wealth and 
diplomacy to escape from Sindhia’s clutches.... From 
(his refuge in) Mahad, for full five months (June-November 
1796) he exercised all his diplomatic skill and spent much 
of his treasure not only in keeping back Sindhia’s forces 
from approaching him, but (also) in enlisting the support 
of several outside Powers.” 

Daulat Rao Sindhia’s threat of attacking Nizam Ali to 
exact payment of the Kharda indemnity was Nana Fadnis’s 
opportunity. He made a secret pact with Mushir-ul-mulk 
(the Nizam’s agent in Puna),* most selfishly bartering away 
ali the national claims on the Nizam in exchange of his 
armed aid against Sindhia. He also formed a faction at 
home, among the jealous rivals of the house of Sindhia, such 
as Tukoji Holkar, Raghuji Bhonsle II, the Rajah of Kol¬ 
hapur, and Baba Phadke. “But more than all else, Nana 
managed to win over Baji Rao himself to his plan. Baji Rao 
was now a prisoner closely watched by Sindhia, who was 
going to deposit him as a life-prisoner in the fort of Asir- 
garh. To avoid such a fate, Baji Rao readily listened to 
Nana's overtures and the two became temporarily recon¬ 
ciled to each other.” 

§ 6. Baji Rao proclaimed Peshwd 

Nana had an ally in the very citadel of his enemy. 
Sakharam Ghatg£, surnamed Sharza Rao, was a Maratha of 
the sardar family of Kagal, who had joined Nana’s personal 
guards as a poor military adventurer, and gained his con¬ 
fidence by his courage, loyalty and unscrupulous resource- 

* Govind Rao Kal6 arranged a secret treaty between Nana and Nizam 
Ali, which was signed on 7th Oct. 1796. By this contract all the huge 
war indemnity and cession of territory imposed upon the Haidarabad 
ruler, were entirely annulled, on condition that Niz.lm Ali whole¬ 
heartedly assisted in installing Baji Rao in the Peshwaship with Nana 
as the sole administrator. (Sardesai, iii. 318-320). The quotations here 
are from Sardesai’s New History of the Marathas, vol. III. 
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fulness. When Nana Fadnis fled away from Puna (March 
1796) Sharza Rao passed into Daulat Rao Sindhia’s service, 
and soon acquired the greatest influence over him, especially 
by holding out to his new master the bait of marriage 
with his beautiful young daughter Baiza Bai, (a marriage 
which was eventually celebrated on 26th Feb. 1798). He 
now worked in the interests of Baji Rao, over whom Sindhia 
had placed him as keeper. Through Sharza Rao, the pri¬ 
soner opened communications with Nana at Mahiid for 
being declared as the Peshwa. Nana agreed and again 
through Sharza Rao’s secret insinuations managed to per¬ 
suade Daulat Rao to arrest and confine both Baloba Tatya 
and Parashuram Bhau who were then conducting the 
Government (26th October 1796). Chimnaji Apa was also 
removed from his throne and placed in detention. Nana 
Fadnis returned to Puna and there at a public ceremony 
(on 26th Nov.) Baji Rao II was proclaimed as Peshwa, 
and Nana Fadnis became outwardly the supreme executive 
head of the Government again. 

The newly enthroned Shrimant immediately plunged 
into sensual enjoyment in private, while he made an out¬ 
ward show of constant religious devotion worthy of the 
priestly head of a “Government belonging to Brahmans 
and cows.” The ship of State without a helmsman drifted 
from bad to worse. The veteran prime minister, though 
nominally restored to his supreme position, “remained 
sulking as a private onlooker, unable to exercise any effec¬ 
tive control over the administration.” As the price of this 
political coup all the claims on the Nizam were written 
off by Nana. 

The derelict Puna Government was utterly insolvent. 
Daulat Rao Sindhia was no better off owing to his huge 
inflated army bill and shrunken revenue-collection from 
war-ravaged estates. Though Baji Rao devised and carried 
out ingenious schemes for squeezing money out* of the 
people, his debts remained unpaid. The first half of the 
year 1797 passed in this placid stagnation, till at last on 
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15th August, when Tukoji Holkar died, a storm burst on 
the Maratha Government, whose unforeseen consequence 
was to hasten the loss of Maratha independence. 

§7. Tukoji Holkar’s sons,—his death (15 Ang. 1797). 

War among his sons 

When Ahalya Bai, the widowed daughter-in-law of the 
founder of the house of Holkar, died (on 13th August 1795), 
she left no descendant in the male line behind her. During 
her long reign of nearly thirty years, her troops were led 
by Tukoji Holkar, a distant cousin, as her servant. After 
her death the Puna Government recognised Tukoji as the 
head of the Holkar State, because he was the only able and 
grown-up member of the family and best known to the 
troops and the ofiicials. But Tukoji was at that time a dying 
man. His health had broken down from drink, self-indul¬ 
gence and slothfulness, and he was then living in Puna 
under medical treatment. As death came nearer, Tukoji 
was filled with despair about the future of his dominions. 
He had four sons by three different wives. The eldest Kashi 
Rao was a half-witted cripple, entirely dependent on others. 
The second son Malhar II, was an unmitigated ruffian ; his 
insane pride, reckless violence, contempt for good counsel, 
habitual drunkenness, and incurable addiction to the pre¬ 
datory way of life brought him from the rank of a prince 
down to the level of the vulgar Pindhari looters who filled 
the Holkar army. His father Confessed that every measure of 
love or harshness that he had taken had failed to reform 
this youth. For his brigandage he had been kept confined 
in a fort. His fatuous conduct in the Lakheri campaign 
was the shame and sorrow of his father’s ministers. 

Tukoji’s third son Jaswant Rao, had a taint of insanity 
which burst out openly in his later life as the effect of his 
drug habit; but he was a youth of extraordinary courage, 
resourcefulness and adventurous spirit, though without a 
particle of that generosity and wisdom which a ruler of 
men ought to possess. The youngest, Vitoji (born of the 
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same concubine-mother as Jaswant Rao), had been trained 
for no worthy work and naturally took to a life of robbery. 

Tukoji Holkar in his last days, declared Kashi Rao as 
his successor and got from the Peshwa robes investing him 
as the head of the Holkar State (29th January 1797.) The 
storm-clouds immediately gathered. Malhar demanded that 
Kashi Rao should live at Maheshwar as the sleeping head 
of the State, while he himself should lead the army and 
conduct the administration as his regent or deputy. Kashi 
Rao naturally objected to being treated as a cypher. Malhar 
immediately left his father’s camp and took post at some 
distance, where he began to enlist soldiers. Adventurers 
and criminals began to flock to such a master, raising his 
force to 1,500 men. The old father in despair cried out, 
“If in my very lifetime your brotherly love has turned into 
hatred and hostility, God knows how it will end after I am 
gone.” But his entreaties to his sons to live in amity failed. 
Jaswant Rao bade defiance to Kashi Rao and joined Malhar, 
and so did Vitoji. They openly vowed to wrest the sceptre 
from Kashi Rao and put him in prison. 

The rebels sent off agents to stir up rebellion and raise 
money by plunder in the Malwa and Khandesh territories 
of their father. In the midst of this threatening chaos, 
Tukoji Holkar closed his eyes on 15th August 1797. Kashi 
Rao in self-defence bought Daulat Rao Sindhia’s armed aid 
for putting his rivals down. The Sindhian ministers jumped 
at this opportunity of making the house of Holkar a helpless 
dependant of the house of Sindhia, and thus ending their 
acrimonious rivalry of the last two generations. 

On 14th September a detachment of Sindhia’s troops 
attacked Malhar Rao’s camp by surprise, and that gallant 
prince was slain when resisting with only a dozen followers 
around him. Jaswant Rao was wounded and fled away from 

* Malhar’s own mother warned Ahalya Bai, “You are ’keeping 
Malhar with yourself, but you do not know his character!” M. Riy&sat, 
Uttar II, p. 25. Thakur, Holkar Sadh, i. 268, 273, 260, 402 (confinement in 
a fort). The worthy son refused to see his mother’s face. PJRC. ii. 
No. 257, vi. No. 24-26. Mohan S. 
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his dead brother's side, and after a time he made his way 
to Nagpur, whose Raja had once been charged by Tukoji 
to protect Jaswant like his own son. 

§ 8. Daulat Rao Sindhia dominant in Puna. Mahadji 
Sindhia’s widows are driven into war 

Thus Daulat Rao Sindhia was left dominant in Puna ; 
Sharza Rao Ghatge was his chief counsellor and the Peshwa 
Baji Rao his ally, while the ostensible wazir Nana Fadnis 
sulked in impotence and intrigued secretly to thwart 
Sindhia and reduce his power. “Sindhia’s armed strength 
joined to Baji Rao’s wicked tendencies and guided by 
Sharza Rao’s vile counsel, became now a terror to all chiefs, 
bankers and leaders in the Maratha State. . . . While Nana 
offered Daulat Rao a large sum for leaving Puna and going 
away, Baji Rao at the same time went still further, promis¬ 
ing Sindhia two krores for saving him from Nana’s venge¬ 
ance. . . . Daulat Rao urged that he could not move unless 
his troops were paid .... Baji Rao said that he could not 
supply funds to Sindhia ; he held Nana Fadnis responsible 
for his miseries, and gave a written permission to Sindhia 
to seize Nana’s person and take away his treasure by force.” 
(Sardesai, iii. 331-333.) So, on the last day of the year 1797, 
Nana Fadnis was treacherously arrested by Sindhia’s captain 
Michael Filose and kept under detention in Daulat Rao’s 
camp. 

“The main object of the perpetrators was to squeeze 
as much treasure from the Minister, his friends and colla¬ 
borators as possible. During this period Sharza Rao and 
his henchmen perpetrated indescribable atrocities on the 
populace of Puna and its neighbourhood.” But in March 
1798 the widows of Mahadji Sindhia threatened to march 
in force to Puna and appealed to the Peshwa to make Daulat 
Rao pay them the allowance worthy of the late chiefs wives 
which Daulat Rao had promised them, but withheld so long. 
These ladies were loved and honoured by high and low 
alike, and they would form a centre round which the grow- 
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ing discontent against Daulat Rao’s tyranny would rally 
and thus raise a formidable opposition to his power. # The 
Shenvi party in the administration were their devoted 
adherents, and common enmity would also induce Nana 
Fadnis to go to the same camp. 

Sharza Rao therefore struck quickly and struck hard. 
In the last week of March, he arrested Narayan Rao 
Bakhshi (the son of the famous general Jiva Dada), Devji 
Gauli (a captain with a long record of distinguished service 
to the family), Rajaji Patil and Ratnji Patil and many other 
partisans of the widowed ladies. Next, Nana Fadnis and 
Baloba Tatya were removed to Ahmadnagar fort for safer 
custody. When the Sindhian widows arrived at Koregaon 
Daulat Rao began to parley with them for a compromise. 
But Sharza Rao entered their apartments, whipped them 
and dragged them out for being sent off to some prison-fort. 
Then a faithful old captain named Muzaffar Khan took up 
their cause, and a civil war on a vast scale broke out 
near Puna. The widows, led by Lakshmi Bai on a State- 
elephant attacked Sindhia’s camp at Wanowri at mid¬ 
night (8th June), and Daulat Rao was forced to promise 
compliance with their demands. But he used the respite 
thus gained to make a treacherous attack on their camps 
(25th June) at Bhamburda. The ladies took to a running 
fight and Daulat Rao, being quite unable to suppress them, 
restored Nana Fadnis to liberty (15th July), as the only man 
who could conduct the administration and restore peace 
in the Peshwa’s State. At the same time he threw Sharza 
Rao into prison, as the root cause of all these troubles. 

But Nana Fadnis was no longer the dictator of the 
State that he had once been, and knowing his own really 
weak position he made no attempt to reform and stiffen the 
administration, but let matters drift. “Baji Rao, utterly 

perplexed in the midst of the growing trouble, fell prostrate 

_ ♦ 

* The three wives were Lakshmi Bai, Yamuna Bai and Bhagirathi 
Bai. But a morganatic wife of Mahadji named Kesarji was highly 
praised for her wisdom and influence for good, and Daulat Rao used at 
first to take her advice (in 1794 and 1795 only). Akh. 
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before Nana Fadnis and implored him to take charge of 
the administration again (14th Nov. 1798). Nana melted 
at this theatrical performance of the crafty Peshwa and 
resumed his work.” The deceitful Baji Rao, soon after¬ 
wards, changed his mind and secretly begged Daulat Rao 
not to go away from Puna, leaving him to the tender mercies 
of Nana Fadnis and men like Baloba Tatya and Parashu- 
ram Bhau Patwardhan who, Baji Rao urged, would bring 
about his deposition and place the worthier Amrit Rao on 
the throne. 

Soon afterwards the Widows’ rebellion moved south¬ 
wards to Kolhapur and received full support from the local 
branch of the house of Shivaji (May 1799). Daulat Rao, 
finding the country turning against him, hurriedly 
brought Baloba Tatya out of confinement in Ahmadnagar 
and sent him along with Aba Chitnis to meet the princesses 
and pacify them by swearing to provide their maintenance. 
Thus by the end of August 1799, the Widows’ War was 
temporarily closed. 



CHAPTER XLI1I 


LAKHWA DADA’S GOVERNORSHIP IN 
HINDUSTAN 


5$ 1. The Shenvi Brahmans and their rivals the Chitnis 
family in Mahadji Sindhia’s government 

Mahadji Sindhia, as a shrewd judge of men, had 
maintained an admirable balance in his ministry by placing 
the civil administration in the hands of Deshastha Brahmans 
and his army under Shenvi Brahmans ; these two groups, 
though theoretically branches of the same Brahman caste, 
lived apart in their social relations, beyond the possibility 
of uniting or even fraternising. The leaders of the Deshastha 
party were the three sons of Raghunath Malhar Kulkarni 
of Nigodi, known as Aba Chitnis, Krishnoba Chitnis, and 
Gopal Bhau. Aba was a civil administrator and financial 
manager of extraordinary capacity, Krishnoba also was a 
good secretary and accountant, while Gopal Bhau was 
Mahadji’s dignified deputy in Hindustan and controlled 
the civil and military affairs of his absent master, but more 
as a viceroy than as a commander in. the field, though all 
the generals were subordinate to him. 

Mahadji's army chiefs were all Shenvis, namely Jivaji 
Ballal Kerkar (popularly known as Jiva Dada Bakhshi), his 
son Narayan Jivaji, and first cousin Jagannath Ram 
Krishna (popularly Jagu Bapu), Lakshman Anant Lad 
(popularly known as Lakhwa Dada) and Balaji Anant 
'dingo (popularly Baloba Tatya Pagnis),—the last being a 
minister in charge of army accounts and the patron of 
Lakhwa Dada. With them was associated another Shenvi 
Sadashiv Malhar Bavle (popularly Bhau Bakhshi), nofninally 
called the diwan, who acted as Sindhia’s foreign secretary in 
his dealings with the English. 
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As long as Mahadji lived, his strong hand prevented 
these two caste-groups from quarrelling, and the adminis¬ 
tration was run with smooth efficiency. But immediately 
after his death, the balance was upset and a crisis precipi¬ 
tated in the Sindhian administration by Nan& Fadnis. Now 
was Nana’s chance for removing the last threat to his domi¬ 
nation over the Peshwa’s mind and making the house of 
Sindhia as subordinate to him as any petty sardar of the 
Deccan. Aba Chitnis, hitherto Mahadji’s chief minister, 
courted Nana's support against his Shenvi rivals and pro¬ 
mised subservience to his policy of making the Sindhias 
know their own place. 

This alliance between Nana and Aba was so notorious 
that the British Resident noticed it. But the result was just 
the opposite of what they had expected. It wounded the 
pride and self-interest of the house of Sindhia. They could 
never forget that throughout Mahadji’s career Nana Fadnis 
had tried to thwart and humiliate him ; he had not moved a 
finger to aid Mahadji during his life and death struggle with 
Ghulam Qadir, and when Mahadji had at last emerged vic¬ 
torious, Nana had planted Holkar and Ali Bahadur as 
thorns in his sides to spoil his policy in the North. The 
mere fact of Aba Chitnis’s friendship with Nana Fadnis 
damned him effectually in the eyes of the Sindhian ladies. 
They persuaded Daulat Rao to safeguard his power and 
honour by placing his administration in the hands of the 
Shenvi officers who had for many years served Mahadji in 
the field and the cabinet so loyally. Therefore, about two 
months after Mahadji’s death, Daulat Rao recalled to his 
cabinet Bhau Bakhshi and Baloba Pagnis, both of whom 
were then in political exile. Bhau Bakhshi joined Daulat 
Rao's cabinet as diwan in Puna on 10th May. Aba Chitnis 
immediately took the alarm, resigned his post, and would 
listen to no persuasion to return. [PRC. ii. 234, 238. Khare, 
ix. p. 4814.] 

The next step was to remove Chitnis’s brother Gopal 
Bhau from the supreme command in Northern India and 
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appoint the Shenvi generals, Lakhwa Dada and Jagu Bapu 
to that charge. The news of the intended change reached 
the Maratha camps in Hindustan, and then began almost 
daily rows by the soldiers for their arrears of pay, while 
lawless men raised their heads on all sides and plundering 
bands began to roam through the country without fear. 
BMh the factions courted De Boigne, the master of Sindhia’s 
invincible brigades. Lakhwa Dada’s agent Imam Bakhsh 
waited on De Boigne for a month, soliciting him to join 
the Pagnis party, but the General frankly told him, “Daulat 
Rao is our master. I shall obey any one whom he appoints 
as his prime minister.” So the envoy returned with failure. 

But at the same time, De Boigne considered it his duty 
to warn Daulat Rao that the removal of an exceptionally 
able and experienced governor like Gopal Bhau would 
throw his entire North Indian administration into confusion 
and De Boigne himself would not be able to maintain order 
there. Shah Alam also, sent a secret message to the Peshwa, 
through the Maratha Resident in Delhi, pointing out that 
Baloba Pagnis had been once dismissed by Mahadji as a 
failure and Aba Chitnis had been solicited by him to resume 
the premier’s office which he had filled to the Emperor's 
entire satisfaction ever since. It was, as Shah Alam argued, 
a ruinous mistake to replace such a tried minister as Aba 
by a man of proved incompetence like Baloba. But all 
these arguments proved useless when weighed against the 
threat of Nana Fadnis’s hidden hand working against 
Sindhia’s prestige and wealth. [DY. ii. 120, 133, 119, 121. 
Hingne D. ii. 97.] 


§ 2. Lakhwa Dada is appointed Sindhia’s viceroy in 
Hindustan , (Nov. 1794), his difficulties 

Lakhwa Dada in concert with Jagu Bapu, took charge 
of his office as Sindhia’s viceroy in Northern India, on 1st 
November 1794. His dismissed predecessor Gopal Bhau 
accompanied by his family took refuge in De Boigne’s 

d10 
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camp, seeking protection from the violence of his long 
unpaid soldiery. 

Lakshman Anant Lad, popularly called Lakhwa Dada, 
was an officer of outstanding ability and character. During 
the eclipse of Mahadji Sindhia after Lalsot, he had defended 
Agra fort against the combined forces of Ghulam Qadir and 
Ismail Beg for nine months, with matchless courage, tenacity 
and alertness. (Ch. 36 § 3.) Later he had distinguished him¬ 
self in some other campaigns. His political sagacity equalled 
his generalship. Like his master Mahadji, he had the 
wisdom to treat the English Power with courtesy and 
friendliness. The British Resident, Colonel Palmer, 
“lamented the fall of Lakhwa Dada (in November 1796) on 
account of his personal character, which for mildness and 
moderation exceeds that of any Maratha I know.” (PRC. 
viii. 42, 217.) 

It was to no bed of roses that Lakhwa Dada succeeded 
when he became Sindhia’s viceroy of North India. During 
the month before, De Boigne had realised some lakhs as 
tribute from Jaipur and Macheri, but he had spent this 
money in paying the salaries of the regular corps (paltan) 
under himself only, while the indigenous Deccani cavalry 
and the North Indian irregulars (fauj) received no part of 
their long standing dues. A bitter quarrel broke out between 
the two sections of Sindhia’s army in the North, and it led 
to rioting, in the course of which the Regulars wounded 
eight men of the Silahdar cavalry. The indigenous troops 
vowed vengeance, but Baloba Pagnis's agent pacified them 
by promising that Lakhwa Dada would satisfy their claims 
on returning to his head quarters in Mathura,—as if the 
new viceroy could coin money (DY. ii. 138, 139). 

The financial mismanagement of the Maratha adminis¬ 
trators in the North and South alike, foredoomed their 
dream of Hindupat Padshahi (paramountcy over all India) 
to utter futility. As the British Resident, Colonel William 
Palmer, wrote during a visit to Lakhwa's camp in Mathura 
in April 1795,— 
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“The officers who have lately succeeded to the adminis¬ 
tration of the Maratha affairs in Hindustan found them in 
a state of very alarming disorder ; the revenues grossly mis¬ 
managed or embezzled and the collections so reduced as to 
be very inadequate to the expenses of Government. The 
Deccan troops and Hindustani Irregulars mutinous and dis¬ 
affected for want of pay, and with difficulty restrained from 
the greatest outrages by the corps under Mons. De Boigne ; 
the tributary Rajahs retaining their respective contributions 
and preparing to resist the future exaction of them ; the 
Sikhs ready to invade and ravage the western provinces. . . . 

“The Maratha State ... is but ill-qualified for per¬ 
manent conquest or civil government, however formidable 
may be the means which it possesses of ravage and devasta¬ 
tion. The whole country under its subjection from the 
Chambal to the Ganges is in the most miserable state of 
neglect and disorder, the lands deserted and the cultivation 
so scanty as scarcely to supply subsistence to the remaining 
inhabitants, the roads infested with numerous bands of 
robbers, . . . particularly in the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
where they are so formidable as to set the forces of the 
Government at defiance. 

“In this disgraceful and ruinous condition of the 
country and Government, a large army is employed in seek¬ 
ing its own subsistence by exacting unjust contributions 
from the defenceless Rajahs of Hindustan, instead of re¬ 
pressing the violences and depredations committed in their 
own territories and protecting their own subjects and 
revenue.” [PRC. viii. No. 11.] 

But administrative disorder and vanished revenue were 
not the only drag on Lakhwa Dada’s activity. During the 
months immediately following his coming to power, the 
thoughts of all Maratha leaders were absorbed by the 
problem of forcing the Nizam to fulfil his treaty obligations. 
The decision of arms took place at Kharda on 11th March 
1795, but before the terms of the treaty forced on the Nizam 
there were executed, came the catastrophe of the young 
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Peshwa’s death (27th Oct.), followed by an interregnum of 
13 months when Maharashtra became a scene of hopeless 
intrigue and party strife, till the recognition of Baji Rao II 
as Peshwa (5 Dec. 1796.) During this interval the Central 
power of the Maratha State was entirely paralysed and its 
recently humbled enemies recovered their old position. No 
military help could be expected by the viceroy of Hindustan 
from his master in Puna, and therefore he could take no 
strong action. 

§ 3. Threatened invasion by the Abddli Shah—its 
reaction on Indian politics 

At the same time the death of Mahadji Sindhia 
encouraged all the anti-Maratha elements in Northern 
India, and even the faithless Shah Alam to invite the 
Durrani king Zaman Shah to invade India and repeat his 
grand-father’s feat by expelling the Marathas and restoring 
Muslim domination in Hindustan. Every winter that the 
Shah crossed the Khyber and came to Peshawar, a thrill of 
fear passed through the Panjab, Delhi and Oudh. In 1794 
(January), 1795 (Nov.), 1796 (Nov.), 1797 (Oct.), and 1798 
(Oct.) Zaman Shah visited Peshawar, and in 1797 and 1798 
occupied Lahor itself. The report of his movements sent 
the rich fleeing from Lahor, Amritsar and even Delhi to safer 
places, and made the Maratha generals in the north “tremble 
like a cane branch under the wind” and cling helplessly to 
the English for armed support. From our fuller knowledge 
of the facts we can now see that the Afghan menace was 
really not so great as the men of the time feared. In fact, the 
Durrani king’s power was hopelessly weakened by his empty 
treasury and the incurable disputes in his family, while the 
Sikhs gradually set as a concrete wall guarding the land of 
the five rivers, and young Ran jit Singh made himself master 
of Lahor.* 


♦ Zaman Shah left Lahor oil 4th January 1799. "This was the last 
Muslim invasion of India. The Khalsa though disunited, had erected 
a wall of concrete against the north-western flood which had carried 
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Therefore, the Maratha generals in Hindustan re¬ 
mained on the defensive every winter from 1795 to 1798-99, 
and no ambitious or long-extending project could be under¬ 
taken by Lakhwa Dada or his successor during these years. 
The departure of De Boigne from India at the end of 1795 
robbed the Marathas of a strong and reliable defender, and 
henceforth they could only make pathetic appeals to the 
English for a defensive coalition. But the British Indian 
authorities more accurately gauged the Durrani power for 
offence and gave only a lukewarm response to the Maratha 
proposals. 

We shall now briefly narrate what Lakhwa Dada could 
do during his viceroyalty. In August 1795, he forced the 
fort of Sabalgarh, in the Karauli State, south-east of the 
Chambal, to capitulate and then laid siege to Bijaypur 
(south of Sabalgarh). In October he stormed the city of 
Narwar from the Kachhwa Raja of Shivpuri, and next 
invested the fort which protected the city, but it held out 
till March next year. In June 1796, we find Lakhwa 
attacking Datia, the Bundela Raja of which defied the 
Marathas for many years. [PRC. viii. 24.] 

But Lakhwa Dada had not enjoyed his high office for 
full two years when a revolution in his master’s Court in 
Puna overthrew him. 

§ 4. Daulat Rao Sindhia falls under the evil influence 
of Sharza Rao Ghatge, but Lakhwa is 
continued in office 

So judicious was Mahadji Sindhia’s planning and so 
highly competent were his chosen agents, that after his 
death his government was carried on for four years by its 
own momentum. But the absence of a capable master was 
bound to make itself felt in the long run. His heir, Daulat 
Rao was an immature lad of thirteen, dull of intellect/ with- 

everything before it during the past eight hundred years.” Ranjit 
Singh gained Uahor in July 1799. H. Gupta, History of the Sikhs, iii. 
120. “Cane branch” in Hingnd D. ii. 42. 
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out education, and so prone to self-indulgence that he soon 
became infected by the painful disease with which nature 
punishes promiscuous sensuality. To his lack of the power 
of choosing worthy servants, he added an obstinate persist¬ 
ence in one course and the truly oriental habit of letting 
matters drift without coming to any decision. For the first 
few years he was saved from the influence of wicked 
favourites by his reliance on the ladies of the house, 
—Mahadji’s widows—Bhagirathi Bai, Yamuna Bai, and 
Lakshmi Bai (nee Kadam), and above all Kesari Bai, a mor¬ 
ganatic wife of the late Sindhia remarkable for her intelli¬ 
gence and good sense. They constantly urged him to keep 
to the right path and conduct himself in a manner worthy 
of his ancestry. # It was only in 1798 when Daulat Rao dis¬ 
carded these well-wishers under the wicked advice of Sharza 
Rao Ghatge, that a breach began in his fortunes. 

At Puna Daulat Rao Sindhia was very hard pressed 
for money. His vast army and extravagant Court required 
a large flow of income. Mahadji had left him only a legacy 
of debt as the result of his glorious campaigns in the North. 
But not one pice of the five krores adjudged to be due to 
him from the Peshwa in the settlement of September 1793 
had been paid. The war indemnity promised by the Nizam 
at Kharda could not be realised except by another invasion 
of his territory. Any tributes paid by the Rajput princes 
were eaten up by the army stationed in their country. 
Daulat Rao, therefore, had to find money if he was not to 
starve, or to be mobbed to death by his starving soldiery. 
His chosen minister Baloba Tatya had failed to provide the 
necessary funds during his two years of office. In this situa¬ 
tion, Nana Fadnis, through his old follower Sharza Rao 
Ghatg£, secretly assured Daulat Rao that large sums could 
be easily collected if he only changed his ministers. The 

* The Persian news-letters (Br. Mus. Or. 4608, 4609, Add. 24,036) give 
many instances of Daulat Rao taking counsel with these ladies and their 
urging him to give up low and frivolous amusements like kite-flyings 
jackal-hunting in the jungle outside Puna, &c., to which he had been 
lured by a licentious Muslim youth, the son of Shah Habib. 
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weakminded young prince swallowed the bait. On 26th 
October 1796, he suddenly arrested Baloba Tatya and Bhau 
Bakhshi, who were Nanas enemies, and recalled Aba 
Chitnis, a partisan of Nana. 

Baloba was Lakhwa’s patron and constant supporter in 
Sindhia’s council. The news of his fall reached Lakhwa’s 
camp on 6th November, along with orders for his own 
arrest. Lakhwa immediately sent his family for safety to 
Bithur in Oudh territory and himself marched to Gopalgarh 
(7th Nov.), at first intending to go to Benares and take 
asylum in British territory. He was too loyal to defy his 
master’s authority, though the soldiers loved and clung to 
him. 

But early next month (December) he received letters 
from Daulat Rao pressing him to resume his command. 
The reason was that Zaman Shah had in the meantime 
reached Peshawar and was daily expected to march upon 
Lahor and Delhi. In the face of such a danger, an able 
and popular General like Lakhwa could not be antagonised 
without risking the loss of the Maratha dominions in North 
India to the Durranis and the former Muslim dynasties. A 
number of Maratha sardars in the North were ordered to 
go to Lakhwa Dacia in a deputation and conduct him from 
his asylum back to office. But Lakhwa stood aloof and on 
his guard for some time, during which Jagu Bapu exercised 
the supreme power in Hindustan. 

Next year again, in October (1797) the report of Zaman 
Shah’s march from Kabul towards India* thoroughly 
alarmed Daulat Rao, especially as the Rajput Rajas had 
now become restive and were actively planning to throw 
off the Maratha yoke, and expel Ambaji Ingl£. So, Daulat 
Rao (about 8th November) sent directions to General 
Perron and to each of the officers commanding the detached 
corps, directing them to consider themselves under the 
orders of Jagu Bapu and Lakhwa Dada. At the sMe time 

* Zaman Shah's vanguard crossed the Indus at Attock on 19th Oct. 
1797, and occupied Lahor on 3 Nov. 
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he ordered these two supreme chiefs to assemble all their 
troops and march to Mewar and Jodhpur, leaving Khandoji 
Ingle to continue the languid siege of Datia. 

But the Durrani menace, as usual, blew over, and in 
February next (1798) we find a reign of terror for extortion 
and personal vengeance let loose on Puna by Sharza Rao 
Ghatg^, who was now supreme in Daulat Rao’s Court by 
reason of the marriage of his daughter Baiza Bai to that 
prince (on 25th February). At the instance of his evil 
genius, Sindhia wrote to Lakhwa and Arnbaji to attend him 
at Puna in person, really to squeeze out of them the millions 
they were supposed to have amassed during their viceroyalty 
in Hindustan. Lakhwa evaded compliance on the plea that 
the current hostilities with the Sikhs and the Jaipur Raja 
did not permit him to leave his province. 

Next Lakhwa and Jagu Bapu marched towards 
Bhopal, where the Marathas had been hired to assist in a 
disputed succession to the Nawab-ship. They had reached 
Sagar when they were cleverly arrested by Harji Sindhia 
(c. 10 March 1798), and the government of Hindustan was 
temporarily placed by Daulat Rao under Arnbaji Ingle, 
who had promised a larger remittance of revenue from the 
northern viceroyalty. Gopal Bhau was restored to Sindhia’s 
confidence, Narayan Bakhshi was thrown into prison, and 
the downfall of the Shenvi party seemed to be complete. 


§ 5. Mahadji’s widows begin war against Daulat Rao — 
Lakhwa Dada takes up their cause in North 
India (January 1799) 

In Puna the universal dissatisfaction with Daulat Rao’s 
government drove his troops to mutiny for their pay and 
demand the removal of the new ministers. But retribution 
was to descend on Sharza Rao and his infatuated master 
from another quarter. On 15 th May, 1798 Sharza Rao per¬ 
sonally ill-treated the widows of Mahadji Sindhia who then 
raised the banner of revolt against Daulat Rao; after defeat 
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in a battle at Bhamburda (25 th June), they escaped to the 
South Maratha country and gathered armed support there, 
while they issued an appeal to the army in North India to 
espouse their cause. Thus an even worse confusion than 
before fell on the Sindhian administration in the North and 
South alike, and its utter dissolution seemed imminent. 

The widows on 17th June wrote to Harji Sindhia, then 
holding Lakhwa and Jagu Bapu in detention, appealing to 
him in the name of his late master Mahadji to release these 
two Generals, so that the latter might take up their cause 
and save them from oppression by depriving Daulat Rao of 
power. These letters caused a great ferment in the Maratha 
army of the North, where Lakhwa was very popular ; many 
of the captains sided with the widows* and only a few re¬ 
mained true to Daulat Rao. In the end, Jagu Bapu escaped 
from confinement by collusion with his keeper on 5th 
August, and Lakhwa Dada was released three days later. 
They formally resumed their offices in the names of the 
widows on the 14th and 16th of that month respectively. 

Against the rebels, an effective barrier was built by the 
coalition of Perron (De Boigne’s successor as Sindhia’s 
supreme commander of the New Model army) with Ambaji 
Ingle, whom Daulat Rao invested with the viceroyalty of 
the North. At first the partisans of the widows gained the 
city of Ujjain, Sindhia’s capital, without striking a blow, 
c. 15 Sept. But three months later ( c . 15 Dec. 1798), 
Ambaji’s brother Bala Rao Ingle recovered that capital, as 
Jagu Bapu fled away from it at his approach. 


* “The long arrears of pay due to the army and no prospect of 
a speedy relief from the present leading sardars, together with a per¬ 
sonal regard for the late commander, are beginning to work a disposi¬ 
tion in the soldiers (of the Jhari fauj) to baffle the loyal endeavours of 
Harji Sindhia.’* “Distrust and dislike of (Daulat Rao) Sindhia so 
generally prevail among his subjects in Hindustan that he is now left 
with scarce one attached leader of distinction in either of his Maratha 
armies in his northern dominions .** Resident to Governor-General, 
3 Aug. and 14 Aug. 1798. (P.R.C. viii. 74 & 75.) 

The release of the two Generals was “effected by means of the 
commandants of three corps of infantry and of the artillery depart¬ 
ment.’ ’ Ibid. 76. 
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The usual Durrani threat in winter ended, for the last 
time, at the beginning of January 1799, and Lakhwa Dada 
began his campaign in Malwa to establish the Widows* 
government there. 

With his force swollen to about 20,000 men (mostly 
cavalry), Lakhwa Dada began the war in the true Maratha 
style, moving rapidly over the districts of Malwa and 
levying contributions from the towns and plundering the 
villages in Daulat Rao’s dominions. Bala Rao Ingle was 
hopelessly outnumbered and outmatched, as he had only 
two infantry battalions and guns but no cavalry; he could 
only keep himself on the defensive, and run the risk of being 
starved. In the Raghogarh country two detachments sent 
by Ambaji, one under his brother Bala Rao and the other 
under his son Bhau, were defeated and scattered by Jagu 
Bapu (middle of January.) Ambaji poured more troops 
into Malwa to save the situation, but his forces were unpro- 
fitably dispersed, and his main army was involved in the 
siege of Datia. 

Bala Rao then promised to Lakhwa to cease hostilities, 
evacuate Malwa to his rival, and fall back on Gwalior 
(end of February). But Lakhwa knew the proposal to 
be a mere ruse for gaining time to let reinforce¬ 
ments reach him. On 8th March, Lakhwa defeated and 
broke up the troops of Bapu Sindhia and Satvaji Patil, 
who were advancing to join Mia Rao. When Lakhwa 
turned aside to attack Bala Rao himself, the latter took up a 
strong position at Barapanti in a hilly terrain where his 
enemy’s cavalry could not operate. Thus all Malwa lay open 
to Lakhwa’s pillage. In the third week of March he was 
forty hos north of Ujjain, and his light horsemen had been 
strengthened with “a good train of artillery.” The defeated 
Bala Rao Ingl£ fell back from Malwa to Kota, giving up his 
camp to pillage by the Grasias in the pay of Lakhwa, who 
next moved to Mandesor to levy contribution on that rich 
trade centre. 
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§ 6. Lakhwa Dadd's campaigns in Mewar, 1799 

But he was soon drawn to another field. The Rana of 
Udaipur, profiting by Daulat Rao’s distress, made an attack 
upon those places in the Ajmer subah which he had been 
forced to cede to Mahadji Sindhia’s local agent Gulabji 
Kadam. At the end of March, Lakhwa detached a force 
of three thousand to help the Rana, who then renewed his 
attack and defeated Gulabji with great slaughter (c. 5 April , 
1799). On 9th April, Lakhwa Dada himself entered Mewar 
with his whole force (from Mandesor) and attacked Hamir- 
garh, to which Gulabji had fled for refuge after his disastrous 
defeat. 

Ambaji Ingle was at his wits’ end how to keep hold of 
Mewar. As soon as Lakhwa Dada’s rebellion became known 
to Daulat Rao that prince ordered the qiladars of Agra, 
Aligarh and Delhi to deliver these forts to Perron, but those 
officers being Lakhwa’s agents refused to obey, and Perron 
had to lay siege to each of these almost impregnable 
fortresses. Perron therefore could spare no portion of De 
Boigne’s famous brigades for the relief of Ambaji. Ingle 
then hired George Thomas for half a lakh of rupees a 
month. The Irish mercenary advanced from Kanud ( c . 15 
April) towards Chitor. The troops of Bala Rao and Bapu 
Sindhia, too, arrived from Malwa towards Hamirgarh and 
reached Chitor (c. 20 April), while the besieged officers of 
Ambaji issued from their fort of refuge and joined Bala Rao. 

Lakhwa’s swarms .of Deccan light horse enveloped the 
stationary camp of Bala Rao and cut off its supply of grain, 
fire-wood and water ; in several skirmishes during foraging 
also, his men were successful. 

Then the pendulum of Daulat Rao’s mind swung in 
the opposite direction once more. The Widows’ War was 
only increasing his debt and distraction, and he must seek 
relief by a change of ministers. About 11th April; he ordered 
Baloba Tatya to be brought out of confinement with the 
idea of making him his prime minister again and thus 
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facilitating the return of Lakhwa Dada to his service and 
reconciliation with the royal Widows. The rise of J as wam 
Rao Holkar and his resistless progress through Sindhia’s 
Malwa territory, showed Daulat Rao how very weak in 
defence he now was. Lakhwa had become the ally of 
Jaswant in a common hostility to his former master. 

The incredibly rapid success of the British arms in 
driving Tipu Sultan into his capital and there annihilating 


him (4th May 1799), coming after their enslavement of the 
Nizam eight months earlier, fell like a thunder-clap on the 
Indians princes that still remained independent. Hence¬ 
forth, the Peshwa and Sindhia seemed to act like birds 
fascinated by the blazing eyes of a python and walking un¬ 
resisting into its open jaws.* 

Bala Rao Ingle, who had made an armistice with 
Lakhwa Dada on 10th May, held several interviews with 
him during that month for effecting a reconciliation. In the 
end, Bala Rao marched towards Malwa and Lakhwa 
Dada from Chitor to Udaipur. Before the month was over, 
formal letters were received from Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
appointing Lakhwa as his viceroy in Hindustan again. But 
Ambaji would not part with his viceroyalty over Mewar, 
by which he had amassed a fortune for eight years ; he began 
to coerce the Mewar barons who had sided with Lakhwa in 
the late contest. His son, Bhau Ingle, joined by George 
Thomas’s disciplined corps reduced several baronial forts 
near Shahpura city. This move called up Lakhwa from 
Udaipur to the scene in support of his partisans. He called 
in his detachments and allies and by an attack seized six 
guns from Ambaji’s diwan Nana Ganesh. And yet peace 
parleys and skirmishes between the two sides went on 
together for many weeks. 

On 15th July Lakhwa Dada gained some degree of 
success in a sudden attack on Nana Ganesh’s troops. On 
9th August, five thousand men from his army carried by 


* PRC. viii. 159, 163. 
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nf the batteries of Nana Ganesh, killing and 
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and Bakhtawar Singh) and five pieces of 0311110 
munition carts and much baggage. George Thomas was 
separated from this battery by a flooded nala and could give 
no support to the defence. After this disaster, the two agents 
of Ambaji retreated twenty miles. 

Ambaji Ingte made frantic efforts to hire four battalions 
of Perron’s infantry for service in Mewar, and even advanced 
four lakhs of rupees as subsidy. But nothing was done by 
the French general, and Ambaji himself was beleaguered by 
his long unpaid and mutinous soldiers of the Jhari fauj, 
(end of August). 


Early in September, Lakhwa left Mewar and arrived 
near Kishangarh (64 miles south-west of Jaipur city) on the 
18th. At this time letters were received from Daulat Rao 
appointing Lakhwa and Jagu Bapu as his deputies in 
Hindustan and depriving Ambaji of authority over Mewar. 
About 15th October, Lakhwa raised the siege of Kishangarh, 
on being paid two lakhs by its Rajah. Mutual friends now 
brought about an interview between him and Perron at 
Muazzamabad (midway between Kishangarh and Jaipur) on 
the 27th of that month. A peaceful settlement was made 
between them on the following terms: — 

1. Lakhwa Dada is acknowledged by all parties, to be 
Sindhia’s deputy in Hindustan and the detachment of 
Perron’s army commanded by Sutherland (two battalions) 
is to remain under Lakhwa’s orders. 


2. Perron retains command of the forts of Delhi, 
Aligarh and Agra, until Daulat Rao’s final decision of their 
possession be known. 

3. Ambaji Ingle is to remain in undisputed possession 
of all his former districts (Gwalior, See.), but relinquishes 
Mewar and every pargana taken from the party of the 
Widows. (P.R.C. viii. 185.) 
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Ambaji at last admitted defeat and terminated his 
engagement of George Thomas from 2nd November 1799. 

In the last week of this year, Lakhwa prevailed on 
Ambaji to make peace with the Rajah of Datia on the 
following conditions: — 

The Rajah is to pay one lakh immediately to Ambaji’s 
army, and to cede districts yielding a revenue of four lakhs 
of rupees. Ambaji in return will raise the siege of Seondha 
and withdraw from Datia territory as soon as the above 
terms are fulfilled. ( P.R.C . viii. 198.) 


§ 7. Lakhwa Dada reappointed Sindhia’s viceroy of 
the North, Nov. 1799 

Lakhwa Dada’s second term of viceroyalty which began 
in November 1799, gave some months of peace and order to 
Sindhia's North Indian dominions. The Widows had been 
pacified by mutual friends and were now living at peace in 
Tuljapur. Jaswant Rao Holkar’s mischievous activity had 
been arrested for a time by his loss of supporters. 4 ‘With 
the appointment of Baloba Tatya as the Diwan of Sindhia, 
Lakhwa Dada’s position was strengthened and he ruled over 
Hindusthan with vigour, putting down disturbances and 
restoring peace by settling private quarrels.” (P.R.C. ix. 
p. viii.) 

During the first four months of 1800, Lakhwa carried 
on a most successful campaign in Rajputana. With the 
help of Pohlmann’s brigade of De Boigne’s army, he besieged 
and reduced the strong fortress of Jahazpur belonging to 
the baron of Shahpura in Mewar ; his loss was two Euro¬ 
pean officers and five hundred sepoys killed and wounded. 
The Maharana paid him five lakhs out of the contribution 
due. Lakhwa then entered Jaipur territory to extort the 
arrears of tribute. Rajah Pratap Singh of Jaipur had taken ad¬ 
vantage of the Widows’ War and the departure of De Boigne 
to stop the payment of his dues and to make preparations 
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for expelling the Marathas. He persistently demanded 
the return of Tonk Rampuia, which had been ceded long 
ago to the Holkar family. About the 13th of March, Lakhwa 
took this fort from its Sikh collector Kirpal Singh and 
handed it over to Chevalier Dudrenec, the agent of Kashi 
Rao Holkar. At this stage, Daulat Rao Sindhia fearing 
that the death of Nana Fadnis (at Puna on 12th March) 
would involve him in serious disputes with the Peshwa's 
new ministers, wrote to his officers in North India to refrain 
from all aggressions against his tributaries there. But they 
did not mind his letters ; Ambaji renewed hostilities against 
the Rajah of Datia and Lakhwa struck a decisive blow at the 
Jaipur army. 

§ 8. Battle of Malpura, 16 April 1800 

On 15th March the Jaipur Rajah had entered his tents 
at Sanganer, while twelve days earlier the Rajah of Jodhpur 
had proclaimed war against the Marathas and sent a cavalry 
corps to the assistance of Jaipur. General Perron, who was 
jealous of Lakhwa’s authority, set out from Aligarh to inter¬ 
pose in the quarrel with Pratap Singh, ostensibly as a mutual 
friend. Lakhwa’s decision was quick. Hearing of the war 
preparations and advance of the Jaipur Rajah from his capi¬ 
tal, he assembled his own troops and took post four miles 
south of Malpura, a town about 55 miles south-west of 
Jaipur. His army consisted of De Boigne’s second brigade 
(of 6 battalions commanded by Pohlmann, a Hanoverian), 
Chevalier Dudrenec’s brigade (of 6 battalions, supplied by 
Holkar), two battalions of Lakhwa’s own contingent, a 
battalion furnished by the Kota regent Zalim Singh, and a 
body of inefficient Maratha light horse, a total of about 
16,000 men. The Jaipur army was formed by 18 battalions 
of musketeers, 1,000 Ruhelas, 2,000 Naga Gosains, and 
upwards of 15,000 Rajput cavalry (including 5,000 Rathor 
horsemen from Jodhpur led by Sawai Singh),—a total of 
27,000 men, besides 54 pieces of artillery, ranging from 24 
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pounders to six pounders.* The Rajah of Jaipur com 
manded in person. 

One arm of the Sohadra -river (a feeder of the Banas) 
after flowing southwards by the walls of the city of Malpura 
for three miles, meets, almost at right angles another arm 
which runs due west to east in a narrow but deep channel. 
South of this channel the Maratha army lay encamped near 
the village of Hindoli, their front to the river. The Jaipur 
army came up and encamped north of this channel, with 
the town of Malpura on their left rear. 

Planning to surprise the Jaipur army, Lakhwa Dada 
set his troops in motion at four o’clock early in the morning 
of 16th April. His army was drawn up in two lines, the 
first being formed by Pohlmann’s brigade (Right) and 
Dudrenec’s (Left), while the second, marching a thousand 
paces behind the first line, was composed of the Maratha 
cavalry (under Bapu Sindhia), these pushing forward some 
squadrons to the two sides of the first line to guard their 
flanks. The light field pieces of each brigade moved before 
it. The Rajput right was composed of the Rathors and 
left of the Kachhwa troops. 

The attempt at surprise failed, as the Jaipur troops got 
the alarm, through the recklessness of the advanced cavalry 
patrols of the Marathas before the infantry had forded the 
river. A heavy cannonade was opened from all their line. 
Major Pohlmann, on this, ordered the second brigade to 
advance with its guns, but to reserve its fire till it was close 
to the enemy. These orders were punctually obeyed and 
his artillery did great execution. Sweeping over the five 


* The detailed figures are taken from a letter written by an English 
officer of Pohlmann only four days after the battle; but they do not 
make up this writer’s total of 65,000 men on the Jaipur side and half 
that number in the Maratha army. A battalion in the Indian princes' 
service in those days ranged from 400 to 500 men only,—the lower of 
these two figures being the known strength of Dudrenec’s battfcJons. 
I have corrected the total in the light of this fact. The absurd exaggera¬ 
tions of James Skinner that the Jaipur army numbered 1 lakh and 16 
thousand men with 150 guns and that the Maratha army lost 20,000 men 
in killed and wounded and the Rajput “probably double that number,*' 
have only to be stated to be rejected. 
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hundred yards of open space from the river bank to the 
line of Jaipur guns, Pohlmann’s infantry took forty of the 
pieces, though at some sacrifice of their own men. 

But the toughest part of the battle now began. During 
this close engagement on the right, Dudrenec’s brigade (the 
left of their front line) was charged by the Rathor cavalry. 
James Skinner, who fought in this battle in Pohlmann’s 
wing, gives the following spirited description of the scene 
that ensued: “The Rathors were seen approaching from 
a distance ; the tramp of their immense and compact body 
rising like thunder above the roar of battle. They came 
on first at a slow hand gallop, which increased in speed as 
they approached: the well-served guns of the brigade 
showered grape upon their dense mass, cutting down hun¬ 
dreds at each discharge ; but this had no effect in arresting 
their progress ;—on they came, like a whirlwind, trampling 
over fifteen hundred of their own body, destroyed by the 
cannon of the brigade ; neither the murderous volleys from 
the muskets, nor the serried hedge of bayonets could check 
or shake them: they poured, like a torrent, on and over 
the brigade, and rode it fairly down, leaving scarce a vestige 
of it remaining.” 

Holkar’s infantry is described by a European general 
of the time (George Thomas) as “illpaid, badly officered, and 
without subordination, indisciplined, nor can they make 
use of their arms.” Besides, this was a new brigade recently 
raised by Dudrenec and not yet sufficiently trained. The 
result was that the left wing of the Deccan army was 
crumpled up in one short onset, 320 men being slain or 
wounded out of a total strength of about 2,400. “Captain 
Paish and several other officers were killed, and Dudrenec 
only escaped by throwing himself down amongst the dead.” 

The victorious Rathors, never looking behind them or 
thinking of their Kachhwa comrades, swept onward in the 
excitement of success, and crossed the thousand paces interval 
up to the second line in a twinkle. Here the Maratha 
cavaliers did not wait to meet the shock, but “ran away like 

Dll 
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sheep,” the Rathors pursuing them for two miles to the 
rear. (Skinner.) 

This gallant but reckless charge, exactly like that of 
Prince Rupert’s cavalry during the Civil War in England, 
had a disastrous effect on their side. Pohlmann’s brigade 
after defeating the van of the Jaipur army, was surprised 
to see its own left totally uncovered by the destruction of 
Dudrenec’s wing and its rear exposed by the flight of the 
cavalry behind it. This was the crisis of the battle: but 
Pohlmann’s skill and coolness and the discipline of his sepoys 
saved the day for him. He formed his six battalions into 
a square, the bristling line of bayonets and file-firing from 
the four faces of which prevented the enemy's cavalry from 
breaking in, though the Kachhwas made onset after onset 
upon them. The Rajput Centre had now come into the 
firing line, with their Rajah on a huge ambari elephant, at 
the head of 5,000 choice horse. 

Pohlmann’s dense column, “by an incessant and well- 
directed fire of the artillery, finally succeeded in coming to 
close action with the enemy, of whom great numbers imme¬ 
diately gave way ; the main body however kept their ground 
for an hour and a half longer, during which the action is 
said to have been very severe on both sides.” (English letter 
of 20 April.) 

Sawai Pratap Singh retired to Jaipur, with his army, 
but all his camp and baggage and guns were captured. 
Pohlmann’s brigade had 75 casualties and Dudrenec’s 320, 
but these were only the first rough estimates. (Asiatic 
Annual Register for 1800. Sup. to Chronicle, pp. 127-128). 


* Col. Collins reported to the Governor General from Fathgarh, on 
21st April, 1800, “Previous to the total defeat of the Rajput army, and 
whilst a possibility of restoring the battle still remained, Pratap 
Singh formed the resolution of making a vigorous charge on Mr. Pohl- 
mann’s brigade with a thousand select cavalry, but he was dissuaded 
from carrying this spirited design into execution by his Diwan Rai 
Chand.” Uakhwa in a letter to Collins put his own loss at 700 men 
and that of the enemy at “probably above 2000“ ( P.R.C . ix. pp. 10-14). 
I disbelieve Skinner, who told the story of the fighting to his friend 
and biographer, J. B. Fraser, 35 years after the event. (Military 
Memoirs of Lt. Col. James Skinner , i. H9.^ 
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§ 9. Lakhwa Dada dismissed—the Widows’ War 
renewed , May 1800 

Lakhwa Dada had gained for Sindhia a splendid victory 
rivalling that of Merta ten years earlier, and his reward was 
—dismissal. On 25th April when the news of this glorious 
achievement reached Daulat Rao’s camp near Puna, a 
darbar was held to celebrate it, at which the prime minister 
Baloba Tatya was treacherously arrested. This was the con¬ 
trivance of Sharza Rao Ghfitge, who had been released from 
confinement in January and had now won Daulat Rao over 
by promising him 25 lakhs of rupees to be advanced by him¬ 
self with Ambaji Ingle and Aba Chitnis ( P.R.C. vi. No. 339.) 
Orders were also issued for the arrest of Lakhwa. 

On hearing of this revolution in their master’s court, 
Lakhwa, Jagu and several sardars of their party quitted the 
Maratha camp in Jaipur suddenly on the morning of 5th 
May 1800 and fled atyay towards Ajmere and Mewar. 
Ambaji Ingle was reappointed Sindhia’s viceroy in Hin¬ 
dustan and directed to act in concert with Perron and 
prevent Lakhwa from joining the Widows. Lakhwa entered 
into an agreement with Bhim Singh the Rajah of Marwar 
to defend him against any attack by Perron, and sent his 
family and effects to Jodhpur for safety. He himself stayed 
near Udaipur till the middle of July, for obtaining money. 

Perron reaped where Lakhwa Dada had sown. After 
Lakhwa’s flight, Perron arrived near Jaipur, and about 10th 
May made a settlement with the Jaipur Government. The 
Rajah agreed to pay to Sindhia nine lakhs of rupees—namely, 
six lakhs within one month and three lakhs after six months. 
In return the Maratha troops were to vacate Jaipur territory. 
Perron also promised to restore Tonk-Rampura to their 
original owner the Rajah of Jaipur, but this led to a breach 
with Holkar, to whom that tract belonged by right; and at 
last in July, Perron was forced by circumstances to conciliate 
Holkar’s agent Dudrenec by relinquishing Tonk-Rampura 
to him. 
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When Lakhwa Dada made his pact with Rajah Bhim 
Singh, Perron marched towards Jodhpur (end of May) to 
coerce the Rajah, but he was compelled in a fortnight to 
return without doing anything as his presence was required 
to quell Shambhu-nath, the diwan of Imam Bakhsh, a 
partisan of Lakhwa, who had risen in Saharanpur in concert 
with a horde of Ruhela robbers from Rohilkhand. 

The Widows after a long stay at Burhanpur, had to 
flee northwards to escape the trained battalions sent against 
them by Daulat Rao from Puna. They arrived near 
Maheshwar on the Narmada about the 1st of August. From 
here they sent an appeal for money aid and alliance to 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, who was up opposing Daulat Rao 
Sindhia for recovering his family possessions. Jaswant 
advanced two lakhs of rupees to them and conducted them 
in all honour to Ujjain at the end of September. 

Meantime, Lakhwa Dada who had been living on the 
plunder of Jaipur territory moved from the Ajmer frontier 
to Sambhar (c. 10 August), and at the end of September 
detached two thousand horse from his corps under Jagu 
Bapu to join the Bais in Malwa. But the situation steadily 
turned against him; the Bais could not raise funds in 
Ujjain, Jaswant Holkar threatened to desert their cause 
unless he was paid four lakhs for his expenses ; three regular 
battalions of Sindhia from the Deccan crossed the Narmada 
and moved upon Ujjain with none to oppose them, and in 
Rajputana, Perron’s lieutenant Louis Bourquien captured 
the city of Ajmer and invested its famous fortress. So, in 
October, Lakhwa hastened to Udaipur, and after extract¬ 
ing two lakhs from the Maharana, set off on the 16th to 
join Jagu Bapu in Malwa with the remnant of his army. 
The Widows’ War now ended in Rajputana and was 
transferred to Malwa. Its course there can be understood 
only by following the history of Jaswant Rao Holkar with 
which it was inextricably mixed. Here it is necessary to 
begin a new chapter. 



CHAPTER XLIV 


JASWANT' RAO HOLKAR IN THE NORTH, 1798-1801 

§ 1. The rise of Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
early adventures (1798) 

For four days after the defeat and death of his beloved 
brother and leader Malhar II (Ch. 42 § 7), the forlorn 
Jaswant Holkar hid himself in Puna, and then on 19th 
September 1797 issued from that city to seek refuge at the 
Court of Raghuji Bhonsle of Nagpur, who had promised 
his father Tukoji Holkar to befriend him. On the way he 
took a loan from a Gosain (monk) and raised a force of two 
hundred retainers. He was well received at Nagpur ( c. 25 
Nov.), but took to a roving life of plunder in the sur¬ 
rounding country for a living. In a few months Daulat 
Rao Sindhia learnt of his growing strength and lawless 
activity and wrote to Raghuji Bhonsle to arrest the young 
rebel. This was effected on 20th February 1798. But on 
his way to Nagpur Jaswant had secured a very able and 
devoted adherent in Bhawani Shankar (the son of Rai 
Brijlal of Delhi, now settled in Bhopal) who was out in 
search of employment. To this follower we owe a full 
account of Jaswant’s early career, based on intimate personal 
knowledge, which Bhawani Shankar dictated and Mohan 
Singh wrote down in his own Persian.* 

* This Persian book has been miscalled by the Maratha writers as 
Bhaxu&ni Shankar's Diary . It is not a diary, and is admittedly the 
composition of Mohan Singh from facts narrated by Bhawani Shankar, 
and at the very end (after Bhawani Shankar's flight from Jaswant’s 
camp in April 1805) based on the author’s personal inquiries. Bhawani 
Shankar could not hold a pen as the fingers of both his hands had 
been destroyed by wounds received in fighting for Holkar—by a bayonet 
thrust in a fight with two battalions of Dudrenec in December 1798, 
according to Mohan S. (f. 66b of ms.) or “by a gun shot in a former 
action with the English” according to Capt. J. Pester, (War and Sport, 
468.) A much later work, the Holkar Family Kaifiyat (written after 
1826) in Marathi, gives a different account, which I cannot prefer to 
the contemporary Bhawani Shankar’s. Best account in PRC. vi. 25-26 
(in Puna), 48, 86-90 (confined). 
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Thenceforth Bhawani Shankar acted as Jaswant Rao’s 
guardian, prime minister, diplomatic agent, and lieutenant 
in campaigns. When Daulat Rao Sindhia and Kashi Rao 
Holkar sent a detachment to take delivery of the prisoner 
from the hands of the Nagpur Rajah, Bhawani Shankar 
contrived the young prince's escape from his guards, in 
disguise, on 9th April 1798, just before the arrival of his 
enemies. After many hair-breadth escapes and romantic 
adventures, the fugitive prince made his way to the Bhil 
country of East Khandesh, in the wooded plateau of 
Akrani,* whose lord was a Rajput baron named Rajah 
Bhau Singh. 

In Central India the field was now clear for a brigand 
leader of boundless ambition and enterprise. The long 
autocratic rule of Ahalya Bai Holkar had ended with her 
death in August 1795, without her having trained a 
competent successor. Then had followed the lingering 
illness and death of Tukoji Holkar in Puna in August 1797 
and the subservience of his eldest son the weakling Kashi 
Rao Holkar to Daulat Rao Sindhia and Daulat Rao’s policy 
of reducing the House of Holkar to vassalage under himself. 
All these evils had combined to dissolve the administration 
of the Holkar dominions in Malwa and Khandesh. The still 
untamed local chieftains and wild jungle tribes and countless 
roving bands of armed robbers again raised their heads with¬ 
out fear. Every old servant of the House of Holkar considered 
it a loyal duty to refuse obedience and tribute to the 
imbecile Kashi Rao Holkar or to his master the hated 
Sindhia. 

Thus the report that a brave and active son of Tukoji 


♦ Bhau Singh, the Rajput rana of Maltwar, annexed the Akrani 
pargana in the Satpura range (in the eastern corner of the East Khandesh 
district) and built the fort of Roshmal. His vassal was Jhunjhar Nayak, 
the Bhil chieftain of Kherla (spelt as Cherla in the Persian ms.). The 
Bombay Gaz. I. pt. ii, 633, adds that "Bhikaji the son of Bhau S. 
murdered Jangar, the Bhil Navak of Chikli, below the hills, and in 
revenge Jangar’s son Devji killed Bhikaji”, after which the Peshwa 
occupied the country in 1816. Is Jangar a mistake for Junjarl There 
is a village named Cherld in the Bastar State, Chanda dist., C. P. 
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had openly risen against Kashi Rao, drew to Jaswant's side 
all the loyal as well as selfish servants of his father’s 
kingdom. All the country’s mercenary soldiers and ambi¬ 
tious adventurers were lured to his banners by the prospect 
of plunder under such a famous leader. 

The classic land of Malwa had once been the fountain¬ 
head of Hindu culture. On her soil had been born the 
models of Sanskrit poetry and drama, science and the fine 
arts, dance and song, which still survive to enrich our 
national life. In the middle ages, romance and handicrafts 
had kept up the traditional fame of this province. But in 
the year 1798 the dark cloud of anarchy, rapine and popular 
suffering descended on the unhappy land. The peasant 
and the artisan lost the fruits of their labour and perished 
from brigandage or famine. The desolation of fields, the 
degradation of the women to servile concubinage, and the 
ruin of trade and industry, turned the most fruitful part of 
Aryavarta into a wilderness, tenanted only by two-legged 
tigers and their servile jackals and unresisting human prey. 
This anarchy did not end with the crushing of the Pindharis 
by the British in the war of 1817, but continued to smoulder 
till the suppression of the Mutiny of 1858 and the dawning 
of the modern age. For Malwa’s misery, the responsibility 
lies primarily on Jaswant Holkar’s unpatriotic ambition and 
in a lesser degree on Daulat Rao’s insane desire to extin¬ 
guish the power of the House of Holkar, without having the 
capacity to replace it by an orderly and efficient government 
of his own. 

Jaswant at first declared that he was merely looting 
Kashi Rao Holkar’s villages in order to force that Holkar 
chief to grant him an estate legitimately due for his 
maintenance as a younger son of the late chieftain, (as the 
British Resident reported in July 1798). But his plans 
expanded with the growth of his strength. His appeal 
succeeded because he appeared as the saviour of the power 
and dignity of Holkar from the base surrender made by 
Kashi Rao Holkar to their hereditary rival. His personal 
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ambition was somewhat sublimated by his real affection for 
Khand£ Rao II (the infant son of Malhar Rao II), and he 
began to press the Peshwa, as the common master of the 
Maratha chiefs, to declare this infant as the lawful head of 
the House of Holkar with Jaswant himself as his regent 
and the working head of the State. 

Jaswant throve on plunder. Robber tribes of the 
jungle, Grasias and Pindharis joined him ; and above all 
bands of Afghan mercenary soldiers thrown out of employ¬ 
ment elsewhere. The most notable of the Pathan condot- 
tieri was Mir Khan (finally exalted by the British as Amir 
Khan, Nawab of Tonk), the ablest, the most ruthless, and 
the most unprincipled captain of mercenaries who have 
ever lacerated the heart of India. The character of Jaswant 
Rao Holkar cannot be estimated correctly if we forget the 
fact that he made this Amir Khan his closest instrument 
and sworn brother. 

In Khandesh Jaswant’s first supporters were the Bhil 
chieftains, Jhunjhar Nayak of Kherla and Govardhan Nayak 
of Mekhla, and their Rajput overlord Bhau Singh of 
Akrani. They brought to his standards 600 mercenary 
Arabs and Sindhis as well as some thousands of Bhill bow¬ 
men. Thus strengthened, he plundered Kashi Rao Holkar’s 
villages in that region, so successfully that within three 
months of his breaking prison at Nagpur, his activities came 
to be noticed by the British Resident at Fathgarh.* 

Soon afterwards he was hired by Anand Rao Pa war the 
Rajah of Dhar, in his war with the usurping minister of 
his deceased father. The rebel was ejected, but the Pawar 
defaulted in the payment of his promised subsidy. Being 
now planted in Malwa, north of the Narmada, Jaswant 
plundered Dipalpur and many other rich parganas of 
Sindhia. Success bred success. As Bhawani Shankar 
narrates, ‘‘The report of Jaswant Rao's liberality having 
spread far and near, flocks of people from all sides began 

* better to Governor General, 3 Aug. 1798. P.R.C. viii. No. 74. 
Thakur, ii. 11 (Bhil), 13 (Dipalpur), 16 (Mir Kh. Feb. 1799). 
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to come and taste his bounty. Nawab Mir Khan, from the 
district of Bhopal, sent to Bhawani Shankar a letter begging 
to be taken into Jaswant Rao’s service.” Rs. 5,000 was sent 
to him to equip his force, and he joined Holkar’s camp at 
Shujawalpur. Jaswant’s army was now raised to 2,000 
horse and 5,000 foot. In need of money, he marched back 
to the Narmada, looting the places on the way. 

After the Dhar adventure, in order to avoid Kashi Rao 
Holkar’s regular forces (under Chevalier Dudrenec) lying 
in the immediate south at Indore, Jaswant made a rapid 
detour far to the east, raiding Nimawar, Handia city (where 
he recrossed the Narmada), and Bhikangaon, (25 miles e. of 
Khargon). 

Then he prepared to meet two battalions of Dudrenec’s 
corps, who had advanced to the south of the Narmada to 
hunt him down. He moved from Bhikangaon to Kasraod, 
and sent his camp and baggage for safety to the difficult 
hilly country behind that village. The two battalions, one 
Telinga and one Najib, with only four guns, were heavily 
outnumbered, but fought bravely and were defeated and 
dispersed, leaving their guns and baggage behind, (end of 
December, 1798). 

§ 2. Jaswant Holkar crowns himself, January, 1799. 

Strong in men and money, undefeated in battle, 
Jaswant now turned to win his patrimony. After this 
victory he wrote to the Holkar Government’s officers in 
Maheshwar (Ahalya Bai’s capital) to come and wait on him, 
if they desired their own good. Dudrenec, after learning 
of the defeat of his, battalions, left Maheshwar and fell back 
on Indore. All the other officers came and offered their 
submission to Jaswant. 

Jaswant next marched to Maheshwar and there 
ascended the family throne (beginning of January 1799). 
All the usual gifts, appointments and rejoicings of a royal 
coronation now took place. During the halt at this capital, 
his forces were raised to nearly 8,000 horse and 15,000 foot. 
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Dudrenec completed his war preparations at Indore, 
and then, at the beginning of March 1799, advanced with 
six battalions and a large body of cavalry to Chauli, six 
miles north-east of Maheshwar. In the battle that followed 
Jaswant’s cavalry was mown down by the grape shot of the 
Frenchman's well served artillery, and his infantry (wild 
Gosain monks) were driven out of their trenches with 
slaughter by Plumet, the lieutenant and son-in-law of 
Dudrenec. Jaswant personally fought well, but had to leave 
a field deserted by his men, and fell back on Maheshwar. 
This was his first defeat and a signal disaster. It was imme¬ 
diately followed by the flight of most of his troops and allies 
to Dharampuri, a village on the Narmada 15 miles west of 
Maheshwar. To this place Jaswant himself, with Mir Khan, 
Bhawani Shankar and other faithful followers, retired after 
taking away as much of Ahalya Bai’s jewels and treasures 
from her capital as he could transport. 

Dudrenec, after his victory, moved on to Maheshwar. 
and seized as much of the State treasure and costly articles 
as he could lay hands on, and levied contributions on 
Jaswant’s supporters in the city. Next Jaswant, who had 
removed from Dharampuri to Durjanpur, sent a detachment 
which successfully plundered the small portion of Dudre- 
nec’s camp and baggage left behind in Indore. He rapidly 
increased his army by new enlistment, and set up his own 
outposts at Jam-ghat and Samrur-ghat, the two passes in the 
road from Maheshwar to Indore, and thus cut off Dudrenec’s 
supplies. After a month, the Frenchman yielded, and made 
peace by abandoning Kashi Rao and acknowledging Jaswant 
Rao as the lawful head of the Holkar State (April 1799). 
Freed from all enemies at home, Jaswant Rao now set him¬ 
self to taking possession of the Holkar territories in Raj- 
putana and Malwa and raiding Sindhia’s dominions. With 
the internal history of his State we are not concerned, and 
therefore we shall turn to his share in the Widows’ war 
against Daulat Rao Sindhia, which had now moved from the 
Deccan to Malwa. 
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Lakhwa Dada who had become the leader o£ the 
Widows’ party in North India, solicited Jaswant’s alliance 
as early as April 1799, and incited him to attack Daulat 
Rao’s capital Ujjain, which was then poorly guarded. The 
Holkar prince invested the city, pressing its rich inhabitants 
to pay him tribute (May), but Lakhwa soon afterwards 
persuaded him to retire from Sindhia’s possessions in Malwa 
and to give up his demands on the citizens of Ujjain. In 
June, Bala Rao Ingle was engaged with his corps by Jaswant 
on a pay of lakhs of rupees a month. Jaswant next turned 
to levy contribution from Kota and committed great ravages 
in the territory of that Hada State (July) on the Rajah’s 
refusal to pay blackmail. At the end of August he vacated 
that country on getting two lakhs. (PRC. viii. Nos. 144-166.) 

William Gardner, a Scotsman of noble blood, who 
had left the King’s service in India and gone to Haidarabad, 
now entered Jaswant’s service and was sent to Indore to 
raise a brigade. But when only one battalion and a half 
had been raised he was ordered to go to Maheshwar and 
aid its collector in resisting the troops of Daulat Rao who 
were infesting Khandesh. In a battle that followed, on 16th 
December 1799, the raw sepoys of Gardner were over¬ 
whelmed by superior numbers and efficiency and dispersed 
with the loss of four guns, Gardner himself being taken 
prisoner. (PRC. viii. 200. Mohan S. 76a.) 

Lakhwa Dada, now again reconciled to Daulat Rao, 
was operating in Mewar, where Dudrenec had been 
employed by Jaswant Rao Holkar for some time past in 
trying to recover possession of the old Holkar jagir of 
Parana, Tonk and Rampura, of which the last two, held 
by Kirpal Singh Sikh, a follower of Kashi Rao, refused him 
obedience. But Lakhwa captured Rampura (13th March 
1800) and handed it over to Dudrenec. The brigade under 
Dudrenec co-operated with Lakhwa in the battle of Malpura 
(16th April), but the Chevalier immediately afterwards left 
his side in anger at not being given half the Jaipur guns 
captured in that battle, though the Holkar troops had been 
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ridden down by the Rajputs and only saved by Sindh in’s 
brigade under Pohlmann on that day. 

Only 19 days after this victory, Lakhwa Dada was com¬ 
pelled to flee from Daulat Rao's army and rise in rebellion 
again, owing to news of his ungrateful master's treacherous 
blows at his Shenvi officers, including himself and Jagu 
Bapu, (5 May 1800). The Widows' War broke out afresh, 
and next month these ladies proceeded to Ujjain to set up 
a rival Government in the North. For their defence Lakhwa 
Dada was recalled to Malwa from Rajputana (early Novem¬ 
ber 1800). 

We shall now turn to the civil war which was thus 
transferred to Malwa and which redoubled the sufferings of 
that unhappy province from Jaswant’s predatory activity. 


§ 3. The Widows’ War enters Malwa, 1800. Jaswant 
Holkar joins them 

The first family war against Daulat Rao Sindhia had 
been closed in August 1799, by his assuring the widows 
of Mahadji of the means of their defence and maintenance, 
and promising never to employ their brutal persecutor 
Sharza Rao Ghatg£ in his service again. But on 4th January 
1800 he released Sharza from prison and brought him to 
his Court. The first use that this favourite made of his 
liberty was to send hired assassins into the house of the 
widows* at night (on the 14th of that month). One of these 
ladies, Yamuna Bai was stabbed, but the alarm raised saved 
her from death, and a captured culprit confessed to the plot. 
The diwan Baloba Tatya who had pledged his word on 
behalf of his master to induce the widows to make peace, 
now felt publicly disgraced by his master’s breach of faith 
and offered to resign, but he was entreated to remain in 
office. However, all pretence ended when on 25th April, 
Daulat Rao treacherously arrested Baloba and his associates 


* Of the three widows of Mahadji, one Bhagirathi Bai had died on 
15 Aug. 1799, Lakshin i Bai survived till (at least) 1806, and Yamuna 
Bai died on 1 Feb. 1814. 
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and gave unfettered power to Sharza Rao. The result was 
the flight of Lakhwa Dada from the Sindhian camp in Hin¬ 
dustan in anticipation of the order for his arrest, and the 
departure of the now friendless Bais from Jamgaon to North 
India to seek protection with him (May 1800). The civil 
war broke out once more. 

Early in June the two Widows reached Burhanpur and 
begged Jaswant Holkar to help them in gaining possession 
of their family capital Ujjain, which was then under his 
control. At the same time Daulat Rao Sindhia wrote to 
him to prevent them from entering Malwa. They were 
thus halted near Burhanpur for several weeks. But as 
General Perron decided to restore Holkar’s jagir of Tonk- 
Rampura to its original owner the Rajah of Jaipur, Jaswant 
Holkar was antagonised by this loss of his father’s property. 
He therefore invited the Widows to Maheshwar.* Here they 
arrived at the beginning of August and were welcomed by 
him with a loan of one lakh of Rupees in cash and another 
lakh in clothing and materials. A pact was made between 
them: Jaswant was to help them with his army in gaining 
possession of Mahadji’s northern dominions, and they were 
to pay him four lakhs of Rupees for his army expenses. 
Escorted by Jaswant they reached Ujjain (about 1 October). 
Here their difficulties began. Their need was money, and 
they could raise no loan or donation, though they were 
personally popular out of regard for Mahadji’s memory. 
Jaswant soon lost patience and threatened to leave their 
party unless the promised four lakhs and twenty guns from 
the Ujjain arsenal were delivered to him. Just then he 
received through Ambaji Ingle a seductive offer of five lakhs 
if he turned against the Widows. 

Jaswant Holkar had called up one of his trained batta¬ 
lions under Captain Plumet and made it take post near the 
Widows’ residence. Here on the 1st of November Plumet 

* Their flight from Burhanpur was hastened by the news that Daulat 
Rao had sent some of his battalions from Puna to overtake and capture 
the Bais. 
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attacked their camp by surprise at night and robbed all their 
property, the two ladies escaping with their bare lives. 
Public execration fell on Jaswant for this act of treachery 
and lack of chivalry. (Rajadhyaksha, letter No. 299, 
Mohan S.) 

The city of Ujjain now felt the heavy hand of the 
spoliator. Jaswant greatly oppressed the citizens to get 
money ; the floors of richmen’s houses were dug up in search 
of buried hoards, guns and military stores were removed 
from the State arsenal to Holkar’s camp. 

In the meantime, at the call of the Widows, Lakhwa 
Dada had detached Jagu Bapu from Rajputana (about 3 
October) with 2,000 horse to hasten to their side. He him¬ 
self left Udaipur (on 29th October) and joined Jagu Bapu’s 
camp at Jaora, where he found the Bais arrived. The force 
under him was only 4,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry. 

Jaswant Holkar now openly declared himself on the 
side of Daulat Rao, though he did not for that reason cease 
to raid and desolate the Sindhian dominions. On 16th 
November, five battalions of sepoys detached by Daulat Rao, 
arrived at Ujjain. Jaswant had left the city a day earlier, 
to oppose Lakhwa Dada who had advanced from Taora to 
Piloda. 

§ 4. Lakhwa Dacia's fights for the Sindhian Widows 

Lakhwa found himself clearly outnumbered by the 
forces of Daulat Rao, especially the trained battalions, and 
he wisely took to the Deccani tactics of making rapid move¬ 
ments and surprise attacks, skirmishing and avoiding close 
engagements and sieges. Of this art he was a passed master. 
Leaving the neighbourhood of Ujjain he marched away to 
the Raghogarh district to join his ally Durjan Sal Khechi. 
On the way thither near Shahjahanpur he fell in with Mir 
Khan's brother, who was escorting Mir Khan’s camp and 
baggage. By a sudden night attack (on 27th November) 
Lakhwa routed these forces (4,000 horse and foot) killing 
and wounding 200 of them and taking 300 Ruhelas pri- 
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soners. The fugitives fled to Purana, abandoning to the 
victors all their camp, eleven pieces of artillery, some 
elephants, many camels and 300 horses. Three days later, 
Durjan Sal Khechi defeated Bala Rao Ingle and obliged 
him to flee to the fort of Araun. (PRC. ix. No. 26. Mohan 
S. differs.) Jaswant Holkar had given up the side of the 
Widows, but there could be no real alliance between him 
and Sindhia. The Peshwa, under pressure from Daulat 
Rao invested Kashi Rao with the robes of the head of the 
Holkar State, and thus shut out Jaswant’s darling, the 
orphan son of Malhar II ( c . 10 December 1800.) Embittered 
by this disappointment, Jaswant suspended hostilities with 
Lakhwa Dada, who then very wisely secured Jaswant’s neu¬ 
trality by restoring the district of Shahjahanpur to Mir Khan 
and marching towards Rajgarh (in the Khechi country), 
where he arrived about 19th December. Here joining his 
ally Durjan Sal Khechi (the founder of the Khilchipur 
barony), he moved on to Bundelkhand, planning to leave 
the Widows under the protection of the Rajah of Datia 
(Satrajit Bundela) and with his help roam about levy¬ 
ing contributions from the jagirs of Daulat Rao’s partisans. 
On the way, they overtook the forces of Bala Rao Ingl£ on 
28th December 1800, and after a bloody fight forced him 
to flee to the neighbouring fortress of Pichor, which Lakhwa 
invested.* 

All this time Ambaji Ingl£ was playing an ambiguous 
and inactive part. He made no haste to join Jaswant 
Holkar for a joint attack on Lakhwa, while he was still 
in Malwa, but sought only to further his personal interests, 
trying to wrest Jawad in Mewar (c. 20 Nov.); then he 
lay inactive at Sitamau for sometime (Dec. 1-14), and finally 
joined Jaswant Holkar near Sarangpur (< c . 20 Dec.), but could 
do nothing for his master. The two allies suspected each 
other of treachery, and their wrangling over the delay in pay- 

* Bala Rao escaped from Pichor by his usual device of treachery. 
“He deceived Lakhwa by means of a fictitious treaty, in which he 
agreed to surrender the important fort of Narwar, which belongs to his 
brother Ambaji, and gave hostages.” P.R.C. ix. 242. 
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jng Jaswant his promised subsidy* grew daily bitterer. Am- 
baji’s own army was 11,000 strong; and though Jaswant had 
sent to him 9,000 men, these were withdrawn at the end of 
January 1801, so that Ambaji gave up the idea of fighting 
Lakhwa but went instead to Kota, which city he left on 
2nd February to join his brother at the siege of Narwar. 
In the meantime, the Rajah of Datia had joined Lakhwa’s 
force with 3,000 infantry, 2,000 horse and 6 guns, on 29th 
January and welcomed the Widows. 

Jaswant Holkar had, no doubt, retired from the civil 
war in the Sindhian family, but Daulat Rao now concen¬ 
trated overwhelming force against Lakhwa and the Bais. 
He himself reached Burhanpur (on his way back from 
Puna) on 15th February and compelled Ambaji, by the 
threat of dismissal, to move against Lakhwa from the west. 
General Perron sent a detachment which took post at 
Dholpur to defeat any attempt of Lakhwa to break through 
to the north and enter the Agra district, which he had long 
ruled. The portion of De Boigne’s army which had accom¬ 
panied Daulat Rao to the Deccan, under high European 
officers, was now pushed up across the Narmada to close the 
southern road to the rebels. On 3rd April, General Perron 
himself started from Aligarh to reinforce Ambaji and strike 
directly at Lakhwa and his allies. 

§ 5. Battle of Seondha. Death of Lakhwa Dada 

The champion of Mahadji’s Widows felt his cause 
hopeless, as he was without money, and heavily outnum¬ 
bered. His unpaid soldiery began to desert him. The net 
was closed round him on the north, west and south, and the 
hunters were coming up very close. But he would not 
surrender; he fought skirmishes with Ambaji’s men in 
March, and at last fell back to Seondha, forty miles due east 

♦ Bhawani Shankar says that Ambaji actually paid Jaswant five 
lakhs (/. 87a). The British Resident records the report that 
Jaswant was angrily demanding from Daulat Rao ten lakhs as compen¬ 
sation for the losses caused to Holkar’s dominions by the depredations 
of the Widows* partisans ( P.R.C . ix. 239). 
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of Gwalior, in the only direction still open to him. In the 
fort of this place he lodged the Widows for safety, while he 
himself encamped under the walls of the town* with 10,000 
cavalry, 5,000 infantry, and 32 guns, determined to fight 
General Perron who arrived within 20 miles of him on 
22nd April, 1801. 

At Seondha* was fought the last battle of the ablest and 
noblest of Mahadji’s generals now surviving. It was a hope¬ 
less contest, but Lakhwa stood his ground manfully against 
odds which would have disheartened any other man. On 
3rd May 1801, Perron attacked and after a sharp and mur¬ 
derous conflict, carried a redoubt of the rebels, capturing 
five guns there. He immediately followed up this victory 
by storming a second redoubt. The Datia Rajah was mor¬ 
tally wounded ; Lakhwa himself was wounded in the hand 
by grape shot and the wound festered till his death nine 
months later. The Grasia allies deserted the lost cause, 
and the Bais, with the invalid Lakhwa Dada and their 
surviving sardars, fled away by the Chandaveli pass to Datia 
(arriving there on 9th May). That capital could not long 
harbour them. Their unpaid soldiery went away in search 
of bread. 

But the war was not pushed to a bloody end by the 
victors. Perron had to leave for Northern India imme¬ 
diately after his victory, in order to settle scores with the 
Sikhs and George Thomas. Ambaji arrived near Datia ( c. 
20 May), but had to give up all designs against that town ; 
he set on foot negotiations for reconciling the Bais to 
Daulat Rao, and himself started (c. 2 June) for Narwar, 
en route to Mewar. The details of these negotiations can 
be read in P.R.C . ix. 255 and 40.f The Widows’ War now 
ended by being engulfed in a colossal contest between 

* Seondha.— P.R.C. ix. 249-254. Fraser's Skinner, i. 185-187. Gulgule 
D., letter of 22nd May 1801. 

t On 19 Feb. 1802, Resident Collins reported “Ambaji Ingl6 has 
consented, on the part of D. R. Sindhia, to give the Bais possession of 
Antri, a hill fort in the vicinity of Gwalior and parganas yielding an 
annual revenue of two lakhs." [C.'s letters of 5 Oct. 1801 and 19 Feb. 
1802 not printed in PRC. ix.] 

d!2 
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Daulat Rao Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Holkar, whose final 
result was the loss of Maratha independence. 

This is a fit place for concluding the mournful story 
of Lakhwa Dada’s last days. At the end of September 1801, 
he was reported as levying soldiers on the strength of some 
money supplied by Jaswant Bhau Kerkar and other sup¬ 
porters of the Bais, and trying to secure allies. (Resident 
Collins to G.G., 5 Oct.) But he could effect nothing with 
his small means, and festering wound. The dying warrior 
was offered an asylum by the Maharana of Udaipur. After 
passing some time at Jawad, he took shelter in Salumbar, 
and here a four days’ fever put an end to his earthly sorrows 
and sufferings, on 7th Feb. 1802. (Rajadhyaksha’s Jivva 
Dada y p. 264 and letter No. 329.)* 

§ 6. Daulat Rao Sindhia ruins Malwa by his wrong 
policy and dilatoriness 

When on 3rd May 1801, Lakhwa Dada and Mahadji’s 
widows were driven out of Seondha, the civil war in Daulat 
Rao’s family ended, but within two months of that date 
another war burst upon him which was destined to shatter 
his power and destroy Maratha hegemony. Jaswant Rao 
Holkar after withdrawing from Ujjain on 15th November 
1800 had taken to plundering Sindhia’s possessions north of 
that city, especially Bhansoda and the Mandesor district, in 
reprisal for the exactions of Daulat Rao’s troops from the 
Holkar villages in Malwa and Khandesh. Daulat Rao had 
opened negotiations with him for a compromise, but as 
Jaswant demanded the handing over to him of Khande Rao 
(the heir of Malhar Holkar II) and the freeing of every 
village ever held by the Holkar family from Sindhia’s con¬ 
trol, peace between them proved unattainable. Jaswant 
then swiftly turned to show what he was capable of doing. 

* James Skinner, from personal service under Eakhwa speaks highly 
of him as “the best Maratha general of his time”, and again, “Lakhwa 
Dada was, by Daulat Rao’s orders, proclaimed commander-in-chief, a 
measure which pleased all the troops, both Marathas and Europeans, 
for they all knew him to be an able, generous, and excellent soldier.” 
[Fraser, i. 124 and 131.] 
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What was the head of the Sindhian State doing all this 
time? His dream of controlling the Puna Government as 
Regent of a puppet Peshwa had now vanished, and so also 
had all his hopes of ever realising any portion of the five 
krores promised to Mahadji in 1793 and the 47 lakhs pro¬ 
mised to himself by Baji Rao in 1796 and 1798. And yet 
he would not leave Puna to save his northern dominions 
from which the most alarming reports of plunder and pite¬ 
ous appeals for armed protection were reaching him. The 
evil of the master s imbecility could not be corrected because 
of his capricious change of ministers and refusal to trust 
even the ablest minister with full power. The natural effect 
of Daulat Rao’s rule was the unspeakable suffering of his 
subjects and the ruin of the political edifice which Mahadji 
had raised. 

Leaving Puna finally on 5th December 1800, after 
repeated delays due to his hesitating policy and the chronic 
mutiny of his long unpaid soldiery, Daulat Rao Sindhia 
reached his ancestral village of Jamgaon (64 miles north-east 
of Puna) on the 23rd of that month. After a four weeks' halt 
here, he resumed his march on 19th January 1801 and reach¬ 
ed Burhanpur on the Tapti on 15 th February. He then 
dawdled away full four months in its environments, in tiger 
shooting, attending dance and singing, and even kite flying. 
The 140 miles between the Tapti and the Narmada were 
crossed in 18 days, and he arrived at Handia on the south 
bank of the latter river on 3rd July. And then followed 
another halt of four months and a half, partly owing to the 
necessity of calling in all his detachments from far and near 
in fear of Jaswant Holkar’s military strength, and partly 
because the heavy rains had made the river unfordable and 
the roads impassable. These fatuous delays ruined his 
military position in Malwa. [PRC. vi. 386, 389. Gulgul£ D.] 

For the protection of his agents in Malwa from Holkar's 
myriads of predatory horse, stiffened by European-led in¬ 
fantry and Mir Khan’s doughty Pathan mercenaries, Daulat 
Rao adopted the incredibly foolish policy of sending up re- 
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inforcements from the south in driblets at such intervals 
that co-operation or junction among them was impossible. 
On 2nd May 1801 from Burhanpur he had detached George 
Hessing with five battalions, and this force had reached 
Ujjain in safety about the 28th of that month. “A few days 
later Sindhia detached Lieut. MacIntyre with the fourth 
battalion from Hessing’s brigade and a second from Filoze’s, 
to follow and support the advanced column. Three days 
later he detached two of Sutherland’s battalions from the 
First Brigade, under Capt. Gautier, to further strengthen 
Hessing, and finally crowned his imbecility by closing up 
the rear, after another interval, with two more of Suther¬ 
land’s battalions and a park of artillery under Captain 
Brownrigg. There was thus an echelle of small isolated 
detachments with twenty, thirty, and forty miles between 
each, marching against an enemy whose entire strength was 
concentrated on the objective point.” (H. Compton, 254.) 

§ 7. Battles of Newri and Satzods 

It is necessary to give the full topography of the scene 
of the war in order to enable the reader to follow the opera¬ 
tions clearly. Daulat Rao Sindhia’s main camp and family 
rested near Hdndid, on the south bank of the Narmada. On 
the north bank of the river, facing Handia lay the town of 
Nimawar, which served as the other bridge-head to his army. 
A broken plain stretched for 18 miles west of Nimawar to 
the town of Satwas, and the route was intersected only by 
small nalds draining southwards into the great river. Four¬ 
teen miles north-west of Satwas stood Bijwdra, at the eastern 
end of a pass after crossing which and debouching on the 
plain at the village of Dhan-talav at its western mouth, the 
road reached the town of Unchaud, another thirteen miles 
from Bijwara. Sixteen miles north-west of this Unchaud 
lay the city of Newri, and sixteen miles further oft in the 
same direction lay Dewas. Ujjain was 22 miles north-west 
of Dewas and Indore 32 miles south of Ujjain. It will be 
seen that Daulat Rao had to avoid the country due south 
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of his capital Ujjain, because it was very hilly, broken, and 
covered by Holkar’s possessions. He had to make a long 
detour from Burhanpur north-eastwards to Handia and 
then from the Narmada north-westwards to reach Ujjain. 
His capital lay blocked by enemy territory on the south and 
the west, while in the region north of it Holkar’s roving light 
horse had driven Sindhia’s unprotected officers and posts 
entirely into the defensive. 

Jaswant Rao Holkar was too good a general to miss the 
opportunity presented by Daulat Rao’s imbecile strategy. 
He at once prepared to attack his enemy’s scattered detach¬ 
ments in detail. By-passing Ujjain at the furthest end of 
the Sindhian line as too isolated a post to cut his rear or to 
defend itself unless strongly reinforced in the meantime, 
Jaswant Rao swooped down upon MacIntyre at Newri on 
25th June 1801. This detachment, only two battalions of 
infantry and five hundred horse, was hopelessly out¬ 
numbered by Holkar’s vast hordes, but it fought desperately, 
inflicting severe loss (magnified to over one thousand by the 
Sindhian news-writers) in Holkar’s ranks. When their 
ammunition was exhausted the sepoys laid down their arms. 
MacIntyre and his other two European officers were taken 
prisoners, and so also were Daji Babu Ram, Mulchand and 
Raz Muhammad’s son. Holkar's spoils amounted to 200 
horses, 400 firelocks, and seven small guns. 

Jaswant Rao followed up his victory by at once occupy¬ 
ing the Unchaud pass and sending his troops ahead to attack 
Satwas. The tide of invasion flooded the level country of 
Satwas and beyond, preceded by groups of Pindhari light 
horsemen, eddying round Sindhia’s villages or combining to 
attack his military posts. But the defence held. Brownrigg 
was a commander who combined an Irishman’s desperate 
valour with the cool calculation and organising power of a 
veteran of many battles. When the Pindhari vanguard of 
Holkar’s army first appeared before Satwas, Brownrigg shel¬ 
tering his men behind the walls of that fortified village kept 
them back by his gun fire. When the Pindharis fell back 
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to their base in the pass, Brownrigg evacuated Satwas before 
they could return with guns and infantry, and retreating 
took post near the north bank of the Narmada, some four¬ 
teen miles south-east of Satwas, within easy reach of his own 
base, the bridge-head at Nimawar, opposite the camp of 
Daulat Rao at Handia. Here all the Sindhian detachments 
on the north bank were assembled, and a grand park of 
artillery had been already built up. On 2nd July, he re¬ 
ceived further reinforcements of two battalions of infantry 
sent up by Daulat Rao under Devji Gauli and Sadashiv Rao. 

It was a naturally strong position, with the broad river 
protecting its rear, while its front and wings were inter¬ 
sected by many small nalas (ravines) which hindered the 
cavalry charges so dear to the Holkar horse. Meantime 
Jaswant Rao had occupied Satwas, and on 4th July 1801 he 
launched his grand attack on Brownrigg. He detached 
Plumet and Kushaba Bakhshi with four battalions of trained 
infantry and a large cavalry force and eight guns to assault 
this Sindhian post. As Holkar’s horsemen galloped up to 
the front, they were mowed down by the accurate grape-shot 
fired from Brownrigg’s guns skilfully dispersed along his 
line. The sepoys under Plumet fought with great spirit, 
and forced their way to Sindhia’s baggage camp, but a heavy 
discharge of grape (or chain-shot, according to Basawan Lai) 
from Brownrigg’s artillery kept concealed here and hitherto 
held in reserve, cut them down in hundreds and after a two 
hours’ sharp contest they fell back, Plumet himself being 
wounded and eight of his guns abandoned in the field. But 
Jaswant Holkar was a general who knew not defeat. He 
rallied his men in person and led them on to a renewed 
attack by which he recovered six of his guns, but could not 
change the issue of a lost battle. He retreated to Satwas, 
with enormous losses. Brownrigg’s casualties were only 107 
men including Lt. Rowbotham.* 

* A news-writer in Sindhia’s camp reports that on Holkar's side 
2 or 3 sardars and four to five hundred men were slain, and in Daulat 
Rao’s army Devji Gauli (not true) and about one hundred horse ( patak ). 
Thakur, ii. 43 (Bapu H. killed). 
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§8. Jaswant Holkar captures Ujjain, 18th July 1801 

The defeat was decisive so far as the eastern half of the 
line was concerned. If there had been a military genius in 
command of Daulat Rao’s operations and the heavy rains 
had not made the soft soil of Malwa impassable for guns 
and laden carts, the victors would have pushed on west¬ 
wards and effected a junction with Hessing’s corps advancing 
from Ujjain towards it. To avoid being caught between 
two such forces, Jaswant slipped out of Satwas and hastened 
back to Indore. His genius enabled him to retrieve his fame 
and nullify Sindhia’s triumph by a lightning blow which he 
alone knew how to deal. He crushed George Hessing at 
Ujjain only 13 days after his own repulse by Brownrigg. 

Hessing had reached Ujjain with his battalions about 
the 28th of May, under orders to remain on the defensive 
till reinforced by his master. He took post in the un¬ 
finished fort of Bhairon-garh, three miles north of Ujjain 
City. But on hearing of the disaster to MacIntyre, he 
marched out towards Shujawalpur to join Chintaman 
Atmaram Wakde,* who was vainly trying with his 5,000 
Maratha horse to uphold Sindhia’s authority in that district. 
On the other side, Jaswant Holkar after his repulse at 
Satwas fell back on Indore, and called upon Mir Khan to 
unite with him near Ujjain for an attack. Mir Khan 
promptly set out westwards, driving Hessing and Wakde 
before him. Leaving his camp and baggage at Tarana (20 
miles north-east of Ujjain) he arrived east of that capital, in 
the afternoon of 17th July. Jaswant had already arrived 
a few miles south of that city on the same day at noon. The 
two allies soon effected a junction and launched their attack 
on Hessing two hours before sunset. The Sindhian detach¬ 
ment had taken post between Goga Shah’s hillock and 
Ankpata, with their back to the city-walls. That evening 
there was time for an artillery duel only. 

* Atmaram Shivaram Namde (also Wakd6) was appointed diwan by 
Mahadji. He had three sons, Chintaman, Krishna Rao (whose adopted 
son was Balwant) and Shivaram. Tdrikh Jagird&r&n Gwalior, i. p. 504. 
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After nightfall Jaswant himself, from his base two miles 
behind, rode up to his vanguard (under the command of 
Kushaba Bakhshi) which was facing Hessing’s post. During 
the night Mir Khan’s corps and Holkar’s two brigades called 
the Plumet Campoo (commanded by M. Fleury) and the 
Maharaj Campoo (commanded by Harnath chela) were 
pushed up to the front, and they entrenched themselves, 
blockading the enemy’s position. Jaswant held a council of 
war with his commanders and matured the plan of attack. 
Next morning the fighting was renewed. Holkar’s infantry 
was repulsed and had to flee for shelter to Mir Khan. The 
Pathan horse charged, but were driven back by discharges 
of grape. Then the rain burst “like Noah’s flood”. The 
blinding showers stopped the firing of muskets and cannon ; 
the superiority of fire arms and discipline was wiped out; 
the ground turned into a quagmire. Seizing this oppor¬ 
tunity, Jaswant Rao gave his pre-concerted signal by firing 
a rocket. The Pathans, the Deccani horse, and the Pindharis 
swarmed in thousands upon Hessing’s corps, whose use¬ 
less flint-locks were no match for their enemy’s long 
spears. But Hessing’s sepoys fought with desperate courage 
to the end, as Jaswant himself admits in his report. Out 
of a force of six infantry battalions and 3,000 to 3,500 
Maratha horse on Sindhia’s side, two thousand men were 
reported as killed or wounded. The Deccan horse managed 
to escape, but the battalions were cut up. “Of the twelve 
European officers, eight were killed and three wounded and 
taken prisoner, Hessing alone escaping. Chinto Atmaram 
was reported as killed. Thirty pieces of cannon and all 
the camp and stores of Hessing fell into the victor's hands. 
But the strong will of Jaswant Rao kept his soldiery from 
sacking the rich capital of Sindhia. Sir John Malcolm 
rightly praised “the order Jaswant Rao had established and 
the vigour of his character, (as proved by) the fact that 
Ujjain was not plundered after this success, but he reserved 
it from his troops to exact a heavy contribution himself from 
its wealthy inhabitants” (Central India, 2nd ed. i. 215. 
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Mohan S. 93 a. PRC. ix. 28. Thakur, ii. 38. Gulgul£. 
Basawan, p. 159 of my ms.) 

After this victory Jaswant Holkar remained encamped 
at Udasa’s Tank, three miles north-east of the city. On 
21st Sept, he made his entry into the Sindhian capital to 
enforce his demand of 15 lakhs as war indemnity from the 
city. The news-report speaks of his being the veritable god 
of Death to the Brahmans and as placing them under 
chastisement, while the women were spared any kind of 
molestation ; but his government got less than an eighth 
part of what was levied from the citizens, all the rest being 
consumed by his officers; a great dearness of food stuff 
in the city killed off its poorer population. (Thakur, ii. 46.) 

The most reliable account of this battle of Ujjain is 
given in the despatches of Resident Collins's agent in Ujjain, 
Jaswant Holkar’s letter to Bharamal Dada, and the report 
of Laji Ballal’s envoy in Daulat Rao’s camp,—all of which 
are absolutely contemporary and based on personal know¬ 
ledge. This account is supported and enriched by many 
details in the Holkar family tradition recorded in the 
Kaifiyat. The battle raged for two successive days ; the 
decisive rain-burst just before the final charge of Holkar’s 
army is given in Bhawani Shankar's narrative and in 
Basawan Lai’s Life of Amir Khan . These sources prove the 
falsity of Herbert Compton’s story of the battle (. Adven¬ 
turers, pp. 255 and 363). He is wrong ( i ) in ascribing the 
conception of the attack on Ujjain to Mir Khan—whose 
bold initiative alone made “Holkar pluck up heart’’,—as 
the timing of the movements of the two branches of 
Holkar’s army and even the assertion of Mir Khan’s eulogist, 
prove that the plan originated in Jaswant’s brain; 
(ii) Compton is not justified in asserting that “Hessing 
behaved in a most cowardly manner, flying at an early 
period of the action” and being “a half-caste son, by a 
native woman (really a French mestiche), of gallant old 
John Hessing, failed to demonstrate the doctrine of 
heredity.” 
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The true facts are that the position of Sindhia’s detach¬ 
ment at Ujjain was hopelessly weak, and only a Lakhwa 
Dada could have saved it. Hessing had brought back from 
the Shujawalpur side to Ujjain a brigade worn out ( hirasan ) 
by constant retreat before a pursuing enemy, with less than 
one day’s time in which to fortify his post. There was no 
fort in the true sense in Ujjain, but only a city wall, of no 
defence against artillery. Even Bhairongarh was incomplete 
and in ruin at this time. 


§ 9. Sharza Rao defeats Jaswant at Indore, October 1S0L 

Ujjain was lost to Daulat Rao on 18th July 1801. The 
immediate effect of the reverse was to make him send 
urgent calls to his generals in Khandesh and Maharashtra 
to hasten to his side. But the rains now set in with unusual 
violence and made campaigning impossible for the next 
month and a half. 

Major Brownrigg had followed up his victory by 
occupying the Unchaud pass and encamping at its western 
mouth at the village of Dhan Talav (c. 12 Aug.) Sharza Rao 
Ghatg£ joined Daulat Rao’s camp at Handia (20 Aug.) and 
supplied him with a counsellor possessed of quick decision 
and driving power. But Sindhia’s chief gain at this time was 
the seduction of Chevalier Dudrenec and his son-in-law 
Plumet from Holkar’s service (August); though the 
brigades of these two officers continued in Holkar’s pay, the 
men lost such experienced European leadership in their 
next battles with Sindhia. 

With the end of the rainy season, fighting was renewed, 
Sharza Rao joined Brownrigg on 1st October, and the vast 
Sindhian army with their powerful artillery* moved con¬ 
fidently towards Ujjain. Jaswant Holkar immediately 
evacuated that city and hastened to the defence of his own 
capital Indore, where he encamped at Khazrani, a mile 


♦ Bhawani Shanker estimates this force as 6 battalions of Filose, 
6 battalions of Brownrigg (i.e. Sutherland’s corps) and 25,000 horse. (95b). 
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north-east of the city. An agent of Sindh ia immediately 
occupied Ujjain, but Sharza Rao with the army, by-passing 
Ujjain, pushed on towards Indore. 

On 5th October 1801 the rival hosts made contact in 
the plain enclosed by the Sipra and the Kan rivers north 
of Indore, and the fighting continued for ten davs. Holkar’s 
scouts under Fath Singh Mane first exchanged fire with the 
enemy’s vanguard on the 5th. But Brownrigg advanced 
methodically towards Indore, forming his men into a huge 
column, protected by artillery in front and flanks and 
sheltering his baggage in the centre. Nothing could stand 
before science and discipline, and Jaswant Rao Holkar was 
forced to betake himself to the old light foray tactics 
(ghanimi) which proved futile now. As the Kota news- 
writer in Sindhia’s camp reported, “Holkar is not fighting 
face to face, but practising ghanimi. He cannot make a 
stand before our guns, and our troops are chasing him back”. 
Jaswant displayed great personal bravery and always pushed 
on to the thick of the fight, but he had to yield ground 
every day. 

On the 11th of October he staked everything on an 
attack in full force. The reckless fury of this charge broke 
the battalions of Filose, who formed Sindhia’s van, no sup¬ 
ports came up from behind, and the remnant of these batta¬ 
lions fled for shelter to the cavalry of Sharza Rao, who abused 
Filose in the filthy language of which he was a master and 
charged him with cowardice and treason. Unable to bear 
this public disgrace, the poor Eurasian youth cut his own 
throat.* But the day was not really lost. Brownrigg had 
kept his battalions steady with “strengh in reserve”, and 
poured a deadly fire of grape upon Holkar’s troops, who had 
as usual dispersed for plunder, thinking victory already 
achieved. Terrible execution was done upon their dense 
masses, and they broke and fled. Jaswant himself was 

* Compton, p. 352. Malcolm in his Central India, i. 220-226 gives a 
somewhat different account of the battle. I have relied on the des¬ 
patches of Resident Collins {PRC. ix) and the news-letters of Gulgule’s 
agent. 
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charged by fifty of Sindhia’s cavalry, but he manfully stood 
hi s ground with only five companions and saved himself. 

At last their methodical advance brought Brownrigg and 
Sharza Rao within two miles of Indore, and here the deci¬ 
sive battle was fought on the 14th. On that day, too, Jaswant 
displayed the greatest personal courage and persistence, but 
he was hopelessly outclassed in artillery, and his trained 
brigades had lost their beloved and experienced European 
leaders, through the desertion of Dudrenec and Plumet and 
the imprisonment of their successors, Fleury and Male, by 
the suspicious Jaswant. Holkar’s campoo troops were now 
under a timid and incompetent leader, Harnath chela or 
slave. [Mohan S. 95 b. Thakur, ii. 47.] 

The fighting raged throughout the day. First, the 
orderly tactics and steady fire of Brownrigg’s battalions 
totally broke up the Holkar campoo under Harnath and 
they took to flight. At the sight of this the myriads of Pin- 
dhari horsemen forming the rear of Jaswant’s army vanished 
quickly. In the meantime, in the other sector of the field, 
the division under Mir Khan was pressed very hard, and 
Jaswant advanced there to see things for himself and bring 
relief. Many of his horsemen followed him, thus leaving 
that sector of the entrenchment very thinly held. Seizing 
this opportunity Brownrigg launched his infantry for the 
final blow. They stormed the enemy's trenches at the point 
of the bayonet. After a last desperate counter-attack by 
Jaswant himself, which for a time wrested back three of his 
abandoned guns, the struggle ended at sunset. Holkar's 
defeat was complete ; all his guns, numbering more than 
one hundred, his camp and stores were captured by the 
victors. Jaswant fled away to Kushalgarh and Jamghat; and 
here most of his cavalry who had escaped death in battle by 
a timely flight, soon rallied round him, and with them he 
took to a life of predatory warfare, roaming all over the 
country, untramelled by artillery or disciplined infantry, in 
the manner for which his great ancestor Malhar Holkar I 
was famous. 
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Sharza Rao defeated Guja Kurnbar and Krishnaji 
Mahadik, who were holding Indore for Jaswant, and took 
possession of that city, a few days after the victory in the 
field. He now began to exact retribution from Holkar’s 
capital for the oppression lately done by Jaswant at Ujjain. 
“Though the residents of the city offered to pay him 15 
lakhs, he would not agree, but looted the place and began 
to dig up the floors and bum down the houses. For two 
days the city was sacked by the soldiers, but on the third 
order was restored by the highest authorities.” After some 
weeks the victors withdrew from the town and Holkar’s 
men reoccupied it. (Mohan S. 97 a. PRC. ix. 33. Gulgul£, 
letter of 19 Oct. 1801.) 

§ 10. Jaswant Rao Holkar’s m,ovements and aims, 

Oct. 1 SOI—April 1802 

After Sindhia’s generals had defeated Holkar at Indore 
(14th October), Daulat Rao himself at last crossed over to 
the north side of the Narmada and arrived at Ujjain on 11th 
November. He could not follow up his victory, because of 
his utter lack of money and the daily mutiny of his long- 
unpaid soldiery. In dread of Jaswant Holkar’s military 
genius, Daulat Rao had recklessly increased his army, 
enlisting fresh light cavalry by the thousand and re¬ 
calling his detachments from the districts where they had 
been feeding themselves. No finance minister could provide 
for such a bloated host. Moreover, Lakhwa Dada was still 
roving in Mewar, and a strong detachment from Sindhia’s 
army was detained there to oppose him. 

Peace between Sindhia and Holkar was felt to be an 
urgent necessity by all thoughtful ministers and well-wishers 
of Maharashtra, in view of the lightning strokes by which 
Marquess Wellesley’s diplomacy and arms were bringing 
British paramountcy over all the Indian States nearer and 
nearer. They had been entreating Daulat Rao and the 
Peshwa to effect a reconciliation with Jaswant Rao Holkar 
and thus restore the solidarity and strength of the Maratha 
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nation. But the claims of these two chiefs could not be 
harmonised by any ingenuity, as both of them lacked the 
spirit of patriotic self-sacrifice. 

Jaswant Holkar demanded (i) that Daulat Rao Sindhia 
should hand over to him his prisoner Khand£ Rao II (the 
minor son of Malhar Holkar II), to be set up as the formal 
head of the Holkar State with Jaswant himself as his regent 
and actual manager of affairs ; (ii) that every village and fort 
in any part of India that had ever belonged to the Holkars 
should be restored to Jaswant, and the Houses of Sindhia 
and Holkar should be granted absolute parity in respect of 
territory, income, and the allowance of power and resources 
by their sovereign the Peshwa. Such a parity had been 
enjoyed by the first founders of the two houses, under Baji 
Rao I and Balaji Baji Peshwas; but in 1801 the proposed 
arrangement would have meant a clean sweep of the gains 
made by Mahadji Sindhia during a long and strenuous 
career, and a revival of the constant bickering between 
Holkar and Sindhia in all parts of India where they hap¬ 
pened to be employed together. (iii) Thirdly, that Daulat 
Rao should cease to support Kashi Rao Holkar with money 
troops or influence at the Puna court, in his claim to the 
headship of the House of Holkar. On none of these points 
would Sindhia yield. 

Reaching Ujjain on 19th November 1801, Daulat Rao 
encamped at Datta’s Akhara, in the environs without enter¬ 
ing the city. But in less than a month he was driven out of 
the place by the famine and pestilence raging in and around 
it. Resuming his inarch on 12th December, he moved about 
in Malwa, via Samhaten, Sanver, Dhar, Badhnawar and 
Kachraud, till he returned to his camp outside Ujjain on 
28th December at the end of that year, to begin that 
momentous march to the South which ended only with his 
defeat by General Wellesley in 1803. 

We now turn to Jaswant Rao Holkar. Having lost his 
guns and equipment in the battle of Indore (14th Oct. 1801), 
he fell back half way towards his real capital Maheshwar, 
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but soon afterwards returned and recovered Indore (c. 10 
Nov.). He next took to a roving life, plundering the 
country far and wide, and wearing out the detachments sent 
out by Sindhia in pursuit of him. His tactics are well des¬ 
cribed in the news-letters from Daulat Rao’s camp: “Holkar 
is not fighting face to face, but practising light foray tactics 
( ghanimi ). Our fauj go in pursuit of him and he cannot 
make a stand before our guns.” And, again, “He roams 
about the country, never standing up to an open fight, but 
burning the villages, closing the roads to traffic and swoop¬ 
ing down on our provision supplies. . . . Everything is dear 
in our camp ; Holkar has left nothing in any village”. When 
agents of General Perron visited him with a message, 
“Jaswant pointed to his horse and spear, and directed the 
men to tell their master that the former at all times afforded 
him a shade to sleep in, and the latter means of subsistence”. 
(Gulgule, PRC. ix. No. 50. Malcolm, i. 220 et seq.) 

In the course of this roving career, Jaswant Holkar 
moved so fast and so far that one almost loses his breath in 
following his steps on the map. His expulsion from Indore 
on 14th October was retrieved by the restoration of his rule 
in that capital early next month. But he himself ranged 
over the country far and near,—being reported at places 
as far apart as Navlai (c. 10 Nov.), Hatod (12 m. n. w. of 
Indore, c. 15 Nov.), Maheshwar ( c . 23 Nov.), Indore (c. 2 
Dec.), Pratapgarh and Mandesor (c. 6 January 1802), 
Jhabua, Nathdwara (in Mewar, end of January), back again 
in Kota ( c . 20 Feb.), Manpur (mid-way between Ujjain and 
the Narmada, c. 23 March), and again in Maheshwar (end 
of March). His policy in the end was to induce his eldest 
brother Kashi Rao, to remove with him from Malwa to their 
ancestral dominions in Khandesh, south of the Narmada, 
and there successfully defy Sindhia’s forces in concert with 
the Bavan Paga sardars, who had risen against the Peshwa 
and the Peshwa’s defender Sindhia. Kashi Rao had left Puna 
when he found Daulat Rao’s position there very weak and 
had come to his father’s fort of Shendhwa in Khandesh, 
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near the end of the year 1800. Losing all hopes of being 
established in his father’s position and provided with suffi¬ 
cient money and force by Daulat Rao, the eldest Holkar 
prince moved from Shendhwa to Ahalya Bai’s capital 
Maheshwar on 14th Aug. 1801. He had sent his congratu¬ 
lations to Jaswant on his victory over Sindhia at Ujjain in 
the previous month, and now after much writing Jaswant 
Rao came to Maheshwar and persuaded him to leave that city 
for Khandesh in his company. 

But on the way Kashi Rao slipped out of the camp 
with his wife and followers, in the night of 3rd May 
1802, and fled to the fort of Shendhwa, because he 
could not trust his ambitious and over-bearing younger 
brother. Tutelage under jaswant Rao would have 
been a change more humiliating than vassalage under 
Sindhia ; and more dangerous too, because Jaswant’s avowed 
policy of establishing the child Khande Rao II as the lawful 
head of the House of Holkar with himself as the regent, 
would have reduced Kashi Rao to the impotence of a 
dependent pensioner, who might be thrown into prison or 
strangled any day at the regent’s political need. Hence, he 
broke away seeking safety in isolation. After Sindhia’s 
victory at Indore (October 1801) a detachment of his army 
under Gopfd Blrau was sent to operate in the country south 
of the Narmada. Here it came into collision with the forces 
that Jaswant Holkar began to send across the river from 
December onwards. Only skirmishes were fought, with 
varying results but no decision. Sindhia’s position here was 
further weakened by the rebellious Bavan Paga sardars 
making common cause with Holkar, and this running sore 
did not heal before the fall of the Peshwa. 

The w r ar in Khandesh dragged on languidly during the 
first quarter of 1802, and then the scene rapidly changed. 
In April, Jaswant himself crossed the Narmada and joined 
his army in Khandesh. Kashi Rao having publicly aban¬ 
doned him (3 May), Jaswant chalked out a new policy ; he 
decided to put pressure on the Peshwa to declare the infant 
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Khande Rao as the head of the Holkar State, with Jaswant 
as its working chief, on terms of absolute parity with 
Sindhia. This scheme he carried to success with relentless 
force and practical skill in the course of the next five 
months, but at the cost of Maratha independence. 
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CHAPTER XLV 


CIVIL WAR IN MAHARASHTRA, 1802 


§ I. The effect of the political folly of Baji Rao II 

At the beginning of May 1802, Jaswant Rao Holkar 
lost all hope of using his eldest brother as his screen, and took 
up the policy of standing forth as the working head of the 
House of Holkar (vicariously for the infant Khand6 Rao II). 
He began to press the Peshwa with all his power to give 
public recognition to this claim. The timid and deceitful 
character of Baji Rao and his truly oriental policy of 
gaining time by doing nothing decisive in the hope of 
“something turning up,” led by an irresistible sequence of 
events to the Treaty of Bassein and the loss of Maratha 
independence. 

Peace in the Maratha territories could have been 
imposed only by a suzerain strong enough to overawe his 
refractory feudatories and wise enough to make a clear-cut 
geographical division of their respective spheres of rule in 
Malwa, Khandesh and Hindustan. Only such a division 
could have permanently put a stop to their eternal boundary 
disputes, encroachments across the frontier, and mutual 
raids and reprisals. The life of the Maratha empire 
depended on the solution of the hereditary rivalry between 
Sindhia and Holkar. But such a feat of supreme statesman¬ 
ship was beyond the mental capacity and armed strength 
of Baji Rao II. It was also opposed to the traditional Puna 
policy of never settling a dispute finally, but keeping two 
separate and rival authorities in the same locality so as to 
weaken both of them and make both dependent on the 
central Government, and thus increase the chance of the 
Puna Court exacting as much money as possible from 
the two. 
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In addition to this foolish policy of selfish gain, Baji 
Rao had but too good a reason to dread Jaswant Holkar. 
He had injured the strongest living member of the Holkar 
family beyond forgiveness, by his brutal execution of his 
brother Vitoji. When this rebel was brought to Puna as 
a captive, Baji Rao gave him two hundred lashes with a 
whip and then tying him to the leg of an elephant had him 
trampled to death publicly in the streets (16 April 1801), 
and threw his wife and son into prison.* 

Vitoji was no doubt an unmitigated ruffian and had 
done incalculable harm to the Peshwa’s prestige by his 
heartless and unprovoked devastation of the Peshwa’s estates 
as a freebooter fighting on his own account. He had sinned 
heavily, but he was at the same time the son of a ruling 
Holkar, and his princely blood and the past services of his 
family to the Peshwas made him deserve a milder punish¬ 
ment, or at least a less humiliating form of death. Jaswant 
Holkar nursed in his heart a silent but sleepless thirst of 
vengeance on the Peshwa and his three advisers in this 
tragedy, and they knew it. 


§ 2. Jaswant Holkar invades the Deccan—Fath 
Singh Mane’s campaign 

Leaving Shendhwa on 4th May 1802, Jaswant crossed 
the Tapti into West Khandesh, and here we find him halting 
at Chalisgaon on the 20th of that month. At Mategaon, 
Parole, Ner (18 miles west of Dhulia), and other places in 
this region, he spent the next two months, June and July. 
But his advanced division of light cavalry with guns, under 
Fath Singh Man£, crossed the Godavari, and after plunder¬ 
ing the north Ahmadnagar district arrived near that fort 
on 25th June. About the same time (c. 21st June) 
Shahamat Khan with his Pathan horse, in Holkar’s pay, 
burst into the Nasik district, robbing the people with ruth- 

♦ PRC. vi. 405. Khare, xiii. No. 6027. Thakur, ii. 32, 34. 
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less vigour. Early next month the Khan turned from Nasik 
south-eastwards to Sinnar (70 miles north-west of Ahmad- 
nagar) in order to be nearer to Mane for concerted action. 
On 2nd August, Jaswant himself reached Sangamner, about 
midway on the road from Nasik to Ahmadnagar, and 
assumed direct control of the operations for carrying the 
war into the Peshwa’s homeland.* 

The course of events will become clearer if we follow 
the campaign of each division separately. The first on the 
scene was Fath Singh Man6. Arrived at Dongargaon, 
11 miles north of Ahmadnagar on 25th June, he sent a 
cavalry force on to raid the environs of that city. The 
country round was pillaged by his vanguard under Jagan- 
nath Ram Shenvi, but the famous fort held out under its 
Sindhian commandant. Soon afterwards Mane removed to 
Farha Bagh, six miles s.e. of Ahmadnagar, with his whole 
army, killed a few hundred Arab defenders and plundered 
half of the town ( peth) lying outside the fort walls 
(t\ 7th July). A week earlier he had detached a force under 
Abaji Lakshman who occupied Sindhia’s ancestral village 
of Jamgaon, 16 miles south-west of Ahmadnagar and 
began to dig up the floors of the houses for concealed 
treasure. 

From Farha Bagh, Mane sent another detachment of 
3000 horse, towards the north bank of the Bhima river 
opposite Gar-Dond, 44 miles due east of Puna (c. 10th July). 
His baggage and stores in following this corps were opposed 
by a sortie from Ahmadnagar, but Mane himself came up 
in support and cleared the way after a stiff fight (18 July). 
Shahamat Khan by way of Nasik, Sinnar and Rahuri 
(20 m.n. of Ahmadnagar) now joined Mane, whose total 
strength was thus raised to 25,000 horse and foot and 
30 guns. He next raided the entire country south of 

* This campaign is best described in PRC. ix. Khare xiv, Gulgul6 
Daft. Purandard D. vol. ii. Thakur, i. Occasional light from Bhagwat’s 
HolkarsMhi Patra-vyavahdr , First half, pt. 1. Mohan S. and the tra¬ 
ditional Holkardnchi Kaifiyat. H. Compton and As. Annual Reg. for 
1803. 
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Ahmadnagar down to the Bhima river at Pedgaon. The 
monsoon rains and flooded rivers forced Mane to halt 
during the whole month of August, some twenty miles north 
of Dond, unable to cross the Bhima and reach the country 
on the south bank east of Puna. 

In the meantime, the Peshwa had got together a 
scratch force of 2500 men, slowly and in driblets, and sent 
them under Pandoji Kunjar with his gold-embroidered 
banner to Gar-Dond, to block the eastern approach to 
Puna. No fighting was expected, as he hoped that the 
prestige of his State banner would awe the rebel into retreat, 
because all this time Jaswant Holkar had been writing 
to him, professing that he was a loyal subject and had come 
not to fight his master but to wait on him and secure his 
order for the restoration of the House of Holkar to its former 
dignity and estates. To this the Peshwa had replied by 
ordering him to go back beyond the Tapti, and promising 
to make a settlement of his feud with Sindhia. But a clash 
could not be long avoided. In the night between 20th and 
21st August, Mane’s troops from the north bank opened 
fire on the sleeping camp of Pandoji Kunjar at Gar, and 
threw it into a wild consternation. 

Next morning some Pindharis of Holkar whom Man6 
had sent across the Bhima in boats, seized the ponies and 
some other property of Kunjar’s army in the open plain 
between Gar and Dond. The heroic defenders of the 
Peshwa’s capital deserted their post and made a panic 
flight from Gar to Patas, six miles to the south-west. Even 
here Kunjar could not keep all of his men. Owing to the 
Peshwa’s parsimony, these ill-fed, ill-clad, unpaid soldiers, 
unable to bear the rain and starvation of the Gar-camp, 
had been drifting back to Puna in batches for some time 
before ; even Patas was evacuated in a few days and the 
detachment recalled to Puna. 

But it was not Holkar’s policy to push Manx’s thrust 
home at this stage. Under his new orders Man6 also fell 
back. On 31st August, his infantry patrol in Dond, follow- 
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ing the usual Maratha tactics, set fire to the houses of the 
village they had so long occupied and crossed back to the 
north bank ; and Man£ after collecting his forces together, 
inarched south-east info the Pandharpur district. Looting 
the country on the way he reached Karkomb, 12 miles 
north of Pandharpur, about 10th September and in that 
region kept roving far and wide till the 28th of that month. 
Though he squeezed money out of the rich and the public 
officers, he allowed no sacrilege or oppression within the 
holy precincts of Pandharpur. The Brahman reporter from 
Puna gratefully admits, “Mane came to Pandharpur district, 
and strictly forbade his troops to do any harm to anybody. 
There were many Muslims under him, but none mis¬ 
behaved himself. Mane performed puja and tar pan (wor¬ 
ship and oblation). The god (Vitoba) has saved the 
holy tirtha." 

§3. The plunder of the Nasik district: Sindhias 
troops arrive , September 1802 

But before the month of September ended, the military 
balance was upset and a complete change of strategy was 
forced on Jaswant Rao. After his arrival at Sangamner, on 
2nd August, he had employed himself for three weeks in 
capturing Galna, Chandor, and some other forts in the 
Chandor range, and levying contributions from the North 
Nasik district. Then on 11th September, he moved south 
and west to Nasik city and demanded a ranson of thirty 
lakhs from that holy place. His detachments under Man£ 
and Shahamat Khan were ordered to unite ten kos east of 
Rahuri (a road centre 20 miles north of Ahmadnagar), to 
bar the approach of Sindhia’s reinforcements to their great 
military depot at Ahmadnagar. A large detachment of Daulat 
Rao’s army, consisting of pal tan and fauj under Sadashiv 
Bhaskar, starting from Burhanpur, had already crossed the 
Godavari and was marching to the relief of Ahmadnagar. It 
reached the environs of that fort on 16th September and next 
day set out for Katrabad-Mandavgaon, eighteen miles south 
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of it, to expel Manx’s raiding bands from the region of 
Rasin, Bhose and Karkomb. 

At the very outset as Jaswant Holkar approached the 
Maratha homeland, the Peshwa sent frantic appeals to 
Daulat Rao Sindhia to save him by despatching a strong 
army to the Puna district. Sindhia could not immediately 
comply ; his hands were full of the campaign he was waging 
in the north to capture all the strong places of Holkar in 
Malwa, and the army he assembled at Burhanpur under 
Gopal Bhau and Sadashiv Bakhshi was at first forbidden to 
advance south and assume the offensive. Nor could these 
generals stir from their base, because of their utter want of 
money and the refusal of their soldiers to march unless their 
arrears were cleared. The two generals also quarrelled and 
pulled different ways ; Gopal Bhau engaged himself profit¬ 
ably in robbing the baron of Asirgarh of his possessions in 
that region. However, in the middle of September. 
Sadashiv did reach Ahmadnagar, as we have seen. He was 
reinforced by another corps near the end of that month, 
and got ready to march to the defence of Puna. 

Meantime, the spoliation of the Nasik district took a 
long time and it was only at the end of September that 
Jaswant could march into the Junnar subdivision of the Puna 
district, immediately south of Nasik. Here a strong Sindhian 
division of 10,000 horse and one full brigade of trained 
infantry with 40 guns under Sadashiv Bhaskar had arrived 
and halted by the Peshwa’s directions at Narayangaon, nine 
miles south-east of Junnar city, and only 44 miles north of 
Puna. Here the first open clash between the rival forces 
took place. Skirmishes with the Holkar horsemen roving 
in that district began on 3rd October. 

§ 4. Jaswant's tactics—Sindhia s detachment push their 
way north of Puna, October 

The theatre of the campaign that followed can be 
roughly described as an inverted triangle with a 72-mile long 
base from Ahmadnagar south-westwards to Puna, and its 
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apex at Pandharpur, 106 miles due south of Ahmadnagar, 
while the third side, 116 miles in length, joined Pandharpur 
to Puna in a north-westernly slant. Up to now Jaswant had 
campaigned north of the straight line from Ahmadnagar to 
Puna, and his lighter force enabled him to manoeuvre 
south of this line and back again to the north at will. 
Sindhias slow-moving battalions and artillery had to make 
their way down this straight road from Ahmadnagar to 
Puna, obstructed by Jaswant’s mobile cavalry at every pass 
and ferry on the way. 

Jaswant’s tactics were to disperse for plunder and 
combine for battle. His forces, formed into three separate 
divisions, spread out like fans and combed the entire 
country for food and spoils. A famine was raging through¬ 
out the Deccan and Central India, caused by widespread 
predatory war following a year of drought. Traders of 
grain ceased to move on the roads, which were infested by 
the brutal Pindhari bands of the rival armies. The villages 
where grain used to be stored had been sacked and now lay 
deserted. Marathi newsletters tell one monotonous tale of 
the people’s suffering: “The Pindharis, sparing Puna city 
only, have made the country on all sides up to the 
Ghatmatha in the west, a lampless desolation:” “Holkar’s 
disturbances have devastated the Puna district; all the 
people have fled away ; the scarcity is extreme.” Only the 
widest dispersion and extreme rapidity in changing ground 
enabled Holkar’s immense host to live on the country; and 
for such tactics, his indigenous cavalry, then known to be 
the best in India, was eminently suited. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that Jaswant 
at this stage was exactly repeating the tactics of his great 
ancestor, Malhar Holkar I, as he had done in Malwa in 
1801. On the contrary, the myriads of light forayers 
spreading out before his army, formed only the probing 
knife of his attack. But the core of his army combined both 
the new and the old instruments of war; he now brought 
into the Deccan a large corps of trained infantry under 
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highly competent European officers like Hardinge, Arm¬ 
strong and Vickers, with their powerful artillery and Mir 
Khan’s tough Pathan fighters, both horse and foot. This 
infantry moved rather slowly and was put to use only in 
pitched battles, when all the branches of the Holkar army 
were united for action. 

Happier in this respect than Daulat Rao, the Holkar 
chief was making war pay for war. Being the first to raid 
a virgin field like Khandesh or Maharashtra, he sucked 
the country dry of its wealth and food, so that nothing was 
left for Sindhia’s troops who came after. In Khandesh, he 
collected 20 lakhs of Rupees during three weeks of May, 
and these resources enabled him to pay his cavalry and 
greatly increase the strength and efficiency of his European- 
trained infantry. (Mohan S. 106 a) 

With the strong Sindhian force at Narayangaon block¬ 
ing the road to Puna, Jaswant Holkar decided to launch a 
two-pronged attack on the Peshwa’s capital ; he himself with 
Shahamat Khan would move from Al^-Belha and Junnar 
and engage this enemy column in the north, while in the 
south Fath Singh Mane would advance at the same time 
from Pandharpur north-westwards up the Nira valley to 
Baramati and Jejuri and threaten Puna from its south-east, 
(beginning of October). 

Before this Shahamat Khan had been plundering and 
burning the Junnar region for a week, and his roving bands 
had penetrated as far as Ganesh-Khind, (the present northern 
suburb of Puna). He now attacked the Sindhian column, 
between Narayangaon and Utur. On the first day (c. 5 
Oct.), the Sindhian horsemen, marching several miles ahead 
of their infantry support, were driven back by the superior 
Pathan cavalry with the loss of some guns and baggage, and 
took refuge in the infantry encampment. That evening 
Jaswant himself arrived in the field. Next day the attack 
was pressed home, but Sindhia’s firepower was incomparably 
superior, and after a close fight in which Shahamat received 
a wound and a horse was shot under Jaswant, the Holkar 
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force was driven back for six miles to Ojhar (5 miles s.e. of 
Junnar), abandoning three of its guns and one flag. Holkar 
then decided to break off the engagement and fall back 
eastwards (6 Oct.)* As a reporter in Sindhia’s camp wrote 
—“Holkar cannot advance before our guns, but Sindhia's 
army, too, cannot pursue him on account of his superiority 
in cavalry”. 


§5. Battle of Baramati—flight of Peshwa’s generals, 

8th October 

We now turn to the other prong of Jaswant’s plan for 
attacking Puna ; namely the push along the north-western 
arm of our imaginary triangle whose apex was at Pandhar- 
pur. Path Singh Mane, with his forces considerably 
strengthened in the meantime, left Pandharpur (< c . 27th 
September) and made his way unopposed north-westwards 
up the Nira river, giving out that he only wanted to make 
a pilgrimage to Jejuri, and worship the tutelary goddess of 
the Holkar family there. The move was ominous, as Jejuri 
lay only 30 miles south-east of Puna with nothing but the 
Borghat as an obstacle between the two places, and there 
were no Sindhian troops in that region within a hundred 
miles. The wildest panic broke out in Puna at the news of 
Mane’s approach. 

The Peshwa had no army worth the name. His best 
advisers had shown him how he was between two fires, and 
that whether Holkar or Sindhia triumphed he would be 
equally (he helpless slave of his own victorious vassal, while 
if he sought British armed aid as his father had done 27 


* As Jaswant wrote, “Everywhere there was face to face fighting. . . 
There was a shower of shot and bullets, and the cannon balls (grape ?) 
grazed my turban and tunic, but Sri Krishna warded them off with his 
discus.** (Thakur, ii. No. 59.) Much confusion has been created by 
each side claiming the victory, and ignoring its own losses. But 
Bhawani Shankar’s personal recollections and the contemporary Puna 
news-letters enable us to see the truth. The engagement really extended 
over two days, with opposite results, but in the end Holkar had to 
retire. Khar6, Nos. 6444-6446, 6458, 6452. Gulgule, 12 Oct. Mohan S. 
f. 107b. PRC. x. 60. 
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years ago, he would remove the last obstacle to the imposition 
of British paramountcy over all India, which Marquess 
Wellesley’s successful statesmanship had made imminent. 
So, they urged him to raise an adequate army of his own 
and assert his independence. No advice could have been 
more fatuous. Baji Rao II had neither the money nor the 
dependable agents necessary for carrying out such a plan. 
He had already alienated all the hereditary supporters of 
his house by disgracing and spoliating the old feudatories 
and all decent people by his licentious and deceitful charac¬ 
ter. Himself a coward sunk in sadist vices, he could not 
personally lead troops into action, but was the first to flee 
away from Puna at the approach of danger. However, by 
large promises and small cash payments, some thousands of 
rabble horsemen and ragged infantry were got together and 
sent to Baramati to bar the path of Mane. Even this force 
could not be properly equipped and fed, as Baji Rao would 
not loosen his purse-strings, but only issued lordly orders on 
his vassals to pay these levies! The hungry soldiers began 
to trickle back from the Baramati camp to Puna in despair. 
Even his household troopers ( huzurat ), so necessary for 
stiffening the raw recruits, refused to march out of Puna 
unless their long-standing arrears were cleared and adequate 
munitions supplied to them. 

Worst of all, no competent general was available to lead 
this expedition, as all men of honour and ability had begun 
to shun him, and Baji Rao’s sole confidants and agents were 
the pimps and sycophants who formed the inner circle of 
his court. The commanders of the Baramati force were 
Purandar6 and Pandoji Kunjar, the veteran heroes of the 
recent flight from Dond, and only one brave but rash fighter, 

* The commanders were Nana (Trimbak Mahipat) Purandar6, 
Pandoji Knnjar, Ganpat Rao Pans6 (chief of artillery), and Maloji 
Ghorpad£. Chintaman Rao Apa Patwardhan, did not arrive in time 
for the battle. Kh. 6446, 6461. 

Medad (spelt Merad in the maps and Merda in the Marathi letters), 
also called Amrdvati, is one mile north-west of Baramati. 

Morgdon or Moreshwar is 12m. east of Jejuri, and 10m. west of the 
camp at Jalgaon. {Bomb. Gaz., XVIII, pt. 3, p. 259.) 
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Maloji Ghorpade.* Their instructions were not to fight 
Mane, but to plant the royal standard (zari pataka) before 
their ranks and dare the rebel to outrage public opinion 
throughout Maharashtra by firing on the national flag. Thus 
a prestige which he had lost by his own cowardice and deceit, 
was expected to save him in the clash of arms! 

The Peshwa’s detachment encamped at Jalgaon, seven 
miles west of Baramati, when Mane reached Medad six miles 
to their east. Purandare, leaving his camp standing, 
advanced with all his forces against him, on 8th October. 
Mane sent word to ask, “I am going on a pilgrimage to 
Jejuri and do not intend any hostility to you. My master 
has forbidden me to fight the Peshwa’s troops. Tell me 
what you mean.” Purandare answered, “The Peshwa has 
ordered me to punish you,” So saying, he opened fire on 
Mane. The Holkar general told his troops that the 
Peshwa’s banner represented their sovereign, and they must 
not attack it before 50 shots had been fired from under 
that banner. After the 50th discharge from Purandare’s 
guns had been counted, Mane opened his own fire and set 
his horsemen to the gallop. The military bubble from Puna 
immediately burst. “When Mane advanced, none of our 
men drew their arms, they all broke and fled away,” as a 
writer from Puna reported. The Chitpavan commander-in- 
chief, the hereditary friend and supporter of the house of the 
Peshwas, was the first in the race for safety ; abandoning his 
guns, abandoning the golden banner solemnly entrusted to 
his keeping, Nana Purandar£, galloped away with his bare 
life. The second in command, Pandoji Kunjar ran so 
blindly in his flight, that for three days after he could not be 
traced, to the intense grief of his worthy father Baloji, the 
favourite pimp of Baji Rao. The soldiers were worthy of 
such leaders. “All who had horses escaped, those on foot 
were seized and plundered of all their belongings”. Only 
one man, Maloji Ghorpade, with his small personal contin¬ 
gent, made a stand round the Peshwa’s banner and fought 
for an hour against hopeless odds, to check the enemy’s 
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advance, but he fell down from his horse after he had re¬ 
ceived five wounds and his charger had been speared. 

The field before him being absolutely clear, Mane 
swept on to the deserted camp of the enemy, and captured 
all their guns, much of their baggage, and above all the 
elephant carrying the golden banner on its back. He dis¬ 
mounted, loyally salamed the national flag, and after two 
days sent it back to Purandare in his place of retreat near 
Saswad (at Kuinbhar-balna). The chivalrous Man£ placed 
the captive Ghorpade in a palki, carefully dressed his 
wounds, and set him free. 


§ 6. Gathering of hosts for battle outside Puna 

Mane, after this ludicrous end of a foot-race rather than 
a battle, encamped at jMoreshwar, twelve miles east of Jejuri 
and 16 miles north-west of Medad (Baramati), while the 
Peshwa’s runaway troops began to reassemble under Puran¬ 
dare in his new camp near Saswad, 20 miles west of the 
victor’s new position. Jaswant Rao, after learning of this 
affair, which clearly proved how worthless the Puna army 
was, rapidly moved south from Parner and met Mane at 
Moreshwar on the 14th. But Manx’s illness delayed their 
future plans by four or five days. On the 17th of the 
month Holkar visited the shrine of Jejuri, without doing 
any outrage there but fleecing the rich priests and traders, 
and halted three miles east of that holy city till the 20th. 

On 21st October the forces of the Peshwa began to take 
post in the plain east of the Maratha capital, and here the 
strong Sindhian column under Sadashiv Bhaskar Bakhshi 
arrived on the 22nd and occupied their former cantonments 
of Mahadji Sindhia’s days at Wanowri. Hearing of the 
gathering of his enemies, Jaswant Rao Holkar from Jejuri 
wrote to the Peshwa on the 22nd, begging him to send four 
front-rank envoys for settling his feud with Sindhia on the 
basis of absolute equality between the rival houses. Then 
he drew in his detachments and marched in full force from 
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the neighbourhood of Jejuri, crossed the Bor-ghat and by 
way of Loni and Kavdi arrived near Theur the next day. 

His message reached the Peshwa in the morning of the 
23rd. The whole of that day was wasted by this imbecile 
court in alarm, confusion and futile discussions. Baloji 
Kunjar and Nimbaji Bhaskar, two of the envoys summoned 
by Holkar, refused to go; they had worked out the brutal 
sentence of death on Vitoji Holkar and they knew, only too 
well, what they were to expect from Vitoji’s brother. At 
last, after nightfall, five servants of third-rate rank were 
sent by the Peshwa to Jaswant to deliver his message and 
make a compromise. They reached his camp near Theur 
at midnight, but he immediately turned them out, bluntly 
saying, “I cannot busy myself in this child’s play. The 
three men I had demanded as the Peshwa’s agents have not 
been sent to me. I have nothing to say to any one else from 
that side.” 

The baffled envoys returned to the Peshwa’s palace 
some three hours before dawn, and another conference was 
held there. The three men demanded by Jaswant again 
refused to go to him, but advised their master to light, 
boasting that with the great power and prestige of the 
Peshwa on their side they would put Jaswant Rao to flight. 
The cowardly Baji Rao had no help but to yield. The 
same fiery advice had been given to the Peshwa by Sindhia’s 
Bakhshi Sadashiv Bhaskar and brigade-commander Dawes, 
when they waited on him after reaching Wanowri. They 
had boasted, “We shall force Jaswant Holkar to flee away 
by our battalion tactics and our grape-shot, swivel gun-fire, 
shells and musketry fire. Your Highness will have only to 
look at the show from a distance.’’ They were supplied 
with some guns, munitions and money. Thus both sides 
were equally eager for the appeal to arms. 

§ 7. Battle of Hadapsar (Puna) 

On Sunday the 25th of October 1802, the two sides at 
last made their long-sought appeal to the god of war. 
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Sindhia’s troops came out of their old encampment at 
Wanowri and drew up on the plain stretching eastwards 
from it to Hadapsar, with their face to the rising sun and 
their back to the city of Puna. Holkar’s army marching 
from Kavdi to Hadapsar, took post opposite them, facing 
the west. 

On paper the total strength of the rival hosts were, 
Holkar’s 1,44,000 men and Sindhia’s 84,000. Holkar 
fielded 16 battalions of European-trained infantry (11,000 
strong) and 2,000 indigenous but very doughty Pa than foot- 
musketeers, besides 6,000 irregulars (mostly Ruhelas and 
other professional soldiers)—a total of 19,000 infantry 
against Sindhia’s eleven battalions of trained sepoys (7,500 
strong), excluding four battalions (2,500 muskets) of the 
Peshwa, “badly appointed, badly paid”, without training or 
discipline, who fled away as soon as the battle joined, and 
therefore did not count. 

In cavalry Holkar’s superiority was even greater ; under 
his banners marched 1,25,000 horsemen (“at a very moderate 
statement”), against Sindhia’s 68,000 men besides the 
Peshwas rabble of 6,000 horsemen, which could never look 
.an enemy in the face. In addition to this almost twofold 
superiority in number, Holkar’s cavalry had then proved 
itself the best in India.* His battalions, too, were 
commanded by many experienced European officers, mostly 
driven out of Daulat Rao’s service by Perron’s anti-British 
policy, so that Sindhia’s sepoys were led in this battle only by 
a Eurasian youth, Captain Dawes, a Captain Catts, a lad 


* “The cavalry of Sindhia, are mostly Marathas and by no means 
of so brave a character as the Pathans and other Musalman who 
■chiefly compose Holkar’s horse.” (Letter of an English Officer in 
Holkar’s camp. Asiatic Annual Reg. for 1803). “Holkar’s cavalry are 
superior to those of Sindhia, being better officered, and more corres¬ 
pondent with the real Maratha custom of predatory warfare.” (George 
Thomas's report, in Francklin's Mil. Memoirs of G. Thomas, 367). 

Sources for this battle.— Asiatic Annual Reg. for 1803 (Bombay 
Occur, p. 54; Bengal Occur pp. 59-61). Resident Close to G. G. 26 Oct. 
1802. H. Compton, pp. 279-281, 362. Mohan S. /. 109-110. Amirnamah. 
Bhagwat’s Holkar Patra-vyavahar, First half, pt. 1, Nos. 76 and 77. 
Thakur, ii. 57. Khar6, xiv. Nos. 6465-6471. Holkar Kaifiyat, pp. 94-95. 
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named Ensign Douglas, and a vagrant Frenchman, Monsieur 
Honored Above all, there was no general on Sindhia’s side 
who could even distantly approach the supreme military 
genius of Jaswant Rao Holkar. In gun power, Sindhia had 
only 80 pieces against 100 or more of Holkar. 

In Sindhia’s army, the four battalions of Sutherlands 
brigade under Captain Dawes, formed the right of the 
centre, with the seven battalions of Ambaji Ingl£ led by 
Qalb Ali Khan, on his left, and the guns in front. The left 
wing was composed of the Deccan cavalry under Sadashiv 
Bhaskar the Bakhshi. On the right, at some distance apart, 
stood the Pcshwa’s four battalions “commanded by natives,’* 
with 6,000 disorderly cavalry. The city of Puna protected 
their rear. 

On Holkar’s right wing, at the northern end of the line, 
was Mir Khan with his famous Pathan horse and foot, and 
then his battle line was continued southwards by the 
brigades of Colonel Harding (4 battalions), Vickers (five), 
Dod (three), and Armstrong (four). The left wing was 
formed by Fath Singh Mane’s war-seasoned musketeers and 
horsemen and his comrade Shahamat Khan’s Pathan horde, 
whose name struck terror throughout Maharashtra. The 
second line of Holkar was formed by a sea of indigenous 
cavalry, popularly estimated at one lakh of men,—again 
counting from the right (or north end) to the left, in this 
order,—Mir Khan, Ruhela and Bangash mercenaries, the 
family contingent of the Holkars (Khande fauj), the 
Deccani cavalry under Nago Shivaji Shenvi, the Hindustani 
horse (mostly Muslim) under Bhawani Shankar Bakhshi, 
and Mane’s own mounted troops. Behind the second line, 
on the right of the centre, Jaswant Rao Holkar sat on horse¬ 
back on a hillock, surrounded by his personal guards 
(huzurat ) and surveyed the changing tide of battle, with his 
one eye which missed no part of the field. 


* Misspelt as Honove in the As. An. Reg. But Wellington’s des¬ 
patches spell the name of a surrendering French officer of Sindhia as 
Honore. 
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The action began about half past nine in the morning, 
when fire was opened from Sindhia’s side. Again, Jaswant 
Holkar acted the part of the loyal subject. He told his 
gunners, “The Peshwa’s flag is the emblem of my sovereign. 
Up to twenty-five discharges of his guns, you must withhold 
your fire”. After counting 25 shots from the Puna army, he 
replied with his guns and there was a brisk exchange of shot 
and shell for three hours, during which eight thousand 
balls are said to have been fired. 

At one o'clock in the afternoon, the battle lines came 
closer together. Dawes advanced with his battalions and for 
a time pushed his opponents back. At the same time Mir 
Khan, imagining that the enemy horse before him had 
been “softened” by the long cannonade, delivered a charge 
upon them, but the Pathan horsemen were severely cut up 
by the incessant discharge of grape from De Boigne’s 
veteran artillery. Seizing this moment Sadashiv’s massed 
squadrons fell upon the disordered Pathan ranks with fatal 
effect. “In the confusion no one knew where he was ; the 
slaughter was great, and signs of flight began to appear in 
our ranks,” as Mir Khan’s biographer describes the 
scene. 

But there were two generals in Holkar’s army who 
knew how to snatch victory out of the jaws of imminent 
defeat. Colonel Harding with his brigade advanced to the 
rescue of his party’s cavalry. By superior numbers and in¬ 
comparably superior leadership he shook Qalb Ali’s brigade 
which guarded the right flank of the Sindhian cavalry. At 
the same moment, Jaswant Rao himself, swiftly taking in 
the crisis of the battle, dashed down from his mound of 
observation with the handful of silahdar cavalry he could 
gather round himself, and rushed to the thick of the battle. 
Cutting down Sindhia’s gunners with his sword, himself 
receiving four wounds in his arm, he fell upon the battalions 
of Qalb Ali Khan behind the guns, “like a tiger on a herd 
of deer”. These men, already thrown into disorder by the 
steady fire of Harding’s infantry, now scattered before 

d14 
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Holkar’s rush like chaff before the wind. The Sindhian 
cavalry, seeing the progress of the enemy’s counter attack 
had already taken to flight, and thus Sindhia’s left wing and 
left centre ceased to exist. 

Long before that, even his right wing had vanished. 
As soon as the general cannonade ceased, and the lines set 
moving forward, the Peshwa’s contingent, without stopping 
to strike a blow or even draw their swords, fled away with 
breathless speed. Advancing towards them was Fath Singh 
Mane, whose face they had not ventured to look at on the 
plains of Dond and Baramati. The craven defenders of 
Puna joined their still more craven master, by way of the 
Gol Tikri and the Parvati hill. Baji Rao had been invited 
to enjoy from a safe distance the fine spectacle of his army 
destroying the proud rebel from Indore. He had sat on his 
elephant near Ghasiram’s tank and gazed at the battle for 
two hours at noon, and then set the first example of flight 
to his men. 

One man had changed the fate of the battle. Sindhia’s 
left, right, and rear were all swept clear by this time. Myriads 
of horsemen from Holkar’s second line and two wings 
swarmed round Sindhia’s remaining infantry, whose cavalry 
support had now vanished. But though surrounded by a 
raging sea of exultant enemy squadrons, and attacked in 
front by a four-fold strength of disciplined infantry, the four 
battalions of De Boigne’s old army, under Dawes, offered 
a desperate resistance to the end. They tried to make an 
orderly retreat by fighting rearguard actions. But the 
numbers were hopelessly against them. Three out of their 
four European officers were killed, and six hundred men 
out of their total strength of 1/100, lay killed or wounded. 
At last Nature came to their ruin. Some tumbrils of muni¬ 
tion in their midst were exploded by cannon-balls, and the 
havoc and confusion which this caused destroyed the last 
chance of resistance. They broke in flight and were merci¬ 
lessly cut down. The only European officer left, Mons. 
Honore, retreated with the colours of the corps to Mahadji 
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Sindhia’s mansions at Wanowri, but was there invested and 
forced to surrender. 

Sindhia’s army lost five thousand men in killed and 
wounded, all their guns, and the whole of their camp and 
baggage. In the force of the Vinchur-kar* sardar of the 
Peshwa, three hundred men were slain and about the same 
number wounded. Holkar’s casualties numbered 1,600, 
including Col. Harding, who was fatally wounded by one 
of the last shots fired, and Vickers wounded.f 

§ 8. Puna after the battle of Hadapsar 

It was a decisive victory for Holkar; in one day 
Sindhia’s paramount power and prestige were destroyed 
beyond repair. The Maratha capital and its master lay 
prostrate before the victor. The news of the defeat came to 
Sindhia in Ujjain as a stunning blow ; his courtiers cried 
out, “Our forces in the Deccan, both trained infantry and 
indigenous cavalry, have been totally ruined. The entire 
Peshwai has come to an end”. “In Puna the naked eye 
could see that destruction had fallen on Sindhia’s army, and 
no part of it has been spared”. 

When the tide of battle showed the first sign of turning 
against them, the camp followers and tradesmen of Sindhia’s 
army made a rush into Puna for safety. But the ruffians of 
the city attacked and robbed them of all that they were 
carrying. Even the fugitive soldiers of the broken army 
found no shelter in the capital of the prince who had called 

* Khnr6, xiv. 6471. Narsingh Khanderao Vinchurkar (called Anya), 
the grandson of that Vithal Shivdev, who had served so well in Mahadji 
Sindhia’s campaigns in Rajnutana, but was not an officer of Sindhia’s 
service. For his history, PRC. vd. No. 249. 

t The casualties—The first report gave Sindhia’s losses as “upwards 
of three thousand men fallen in the action, and Holkar’s loss about one 
thousand.” A British officer of Holkar’s army (L. F. Smith) from the 
best information he could obtain, computed at least 5.000 killed and 
wounded on Sindhia’s side and about one third of that number on 
Holkar’s. (As. An. Reg. for 1803). The Maratha news-writers in Puna 
at first gave hiehlv inflated figures, which were later reduced to 2,000 
killed and 5,000 wounded on both sides taken together, an under¬ 
estimate. (Khar6 ,xiv. 6468 and 6470). A later report from Puna 
states “From the head of Bhavanipeth to that of Raviwar, three thousand 
men of Sindhia were killed”—a more likely figure (Ibid. No. 6471). 
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them to his aid ; they were stripped of their arms, dress and 
money by the Puna people, and driven out into the fields. 
Sindhia’s disciplined infantrymen were all North Indians 
by race, Rajputs and Hindustani Muslims; in Maratha 
eyes they were foreigners (pardeshis) and hence, in their 
hour of woe no one in Puna lent them a helping hand, no 
one even had pity for their wounded ; they were refused 
food and shelter, stripped of their all, and left to perish in 
the streets like dogs.* As the agent of the Southern jagir- 
dars observes, “Such a bad time has come to Sindhia’s sol¬ 
diers that today they can find no saviour ( trata) ; none even 
gave them a place in which to lie down.” 

Throughout that eventful day, while the clash of arms 
sounded from the eastern plain, the citizens of Puna lay 
crouching in their homes, tremblingly waiting for the sack 
that was sure to follow, whichever side won. The ferocious 
Pathans of Holkar and the villainous Pindharis of Sindhia 
were equally a menace to that masterless city. All day long no 
fire was lighted in any kitchen ; all ears were kept open for 
the news from the battlefield. It was the day of the Feast 
of Lamps ( Dipdvali) according to the Hindu calendar ; to 
the Puna population it proved a very merry Dipavali indeed, 
as the Patwardhan’s local agent wrote in the bitterness of 
his heart. 

But their fears were belied. Jaswant Rao’s iron dis¬ 
cipline succeeded in keeping his licentious horde of followers 
outside Puna, and no man there was robbed, no woman 
molested. He had proclaimed that if any of his soldiers 
entered the city of Puna oi robbed even a cowri, the offender 
would be disembowelled and his body publicly exposed. 
He reserved the city for the more profitable game of 
squeezing the rich for heavy ransoms. 


* The holy Brahman newswriter in Puna exults in the debacle of 
Sindhia's army—“Nothing is wanting to complete Sindhia’s destruction. 
It is a fit retribution for the misdeeds of his Pindharis, who for some 
weeks before had ravaged the country round, allowed none to escape 
from the city to the villages, and broken the stone idol of Theur.” 
(Khard, xiv. 6465. Gulgul6, 7 Nov.). 
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§ 9. Ruin of the Maratha Homeland 

The war transferred to Maharashtra proper this year 
inflicted unspeakable misery on the people. A letter from 
Ujjain, written on 21st July 1802, says, “Holkar’s horsemen 
are in the Ahmadnagar district. In Desh all the cities have 
been devastated and the peasants are being subjected to 
extreme oppression”. The same tale is told in two letters 
of 22nd August and 24th October: “Holkar’s fauj are per¬ 
petrating a deluge ( pralay) by extorting blackmail. . . . The 
famine is extreme. . . . The ryots have none to save them.” 
(Gulgule D.) 

C. 25 June 1802—Holkar’s advanced division, on the 
north bank of the Godavari, is levying ransom, looting east 
and west, digging up the floors of houses ; they have left 
nothing standing.. .. Men are fleeing away from the track 
before Holkar’s troops. 

5 Sept.—Mir Khan is at Toka-tirtha, where he greatly 
oppressed Brahmans and Brahman women, extorted money, 
and took away hostages for ransom. (Khar£, xiv. 6423.) 

13 Sept.—Jaswant Holkar came to Nasik, invested it, 
divided the city by barriers, and confining the well-to-do 
to their houses without food or drink, is demanding forty 
lakhs as ransom. They offered him four lakhs, but he 
replied, “Pay down forty lakhs ; or else I shall first sack 
your holy city and then set fire to it.” The people said, 
“We are present before you ; our men, children, houses and 
city are at your disposal. Do what your heart desires”. . . . 
Seizing the well-to-do householders in the villages of this 
district, he has brought them to his camp, and is beating 
them for exacting money.. .. Fath Singh Man£ has occupied 
Rasin, Bhosen, and Karkomb, and is beating the karkun 
for securing ransom.... At Karkomb no man was spared, 
the habitations have been depopulated . . . Mangavid£ was 
subjected to the same fate as Karkomb”. (Kh. xiv. 6427, 
6433.) 

2 Oct.—The Pathan's soldiers came to Khed on the 
Bhima (24 m.n. of Puna), where they did much destruction 
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and slew one Brahman and a woman.... Puna is breaking 
up, every one is fleeing where he can. No pony or litter 
can be had in the city. 

8 Oct.—Khed on the Bhima was very much devastated 
for opposing the Pathans; the Brahmans were severely 
beaten; women were beaten; one woman and one Brahman 
were killed .... Puna city has been greatly upset. For two 
days the barriers were closed (nake bandi) and none was 
allowed to leave. A pony’s hire is one Rupee per kos, and 
even at this rate one is hardly available ; a litter ( doli) costs 
Rs. 45. All the three roads are filled with fugitives. 
(Ibid. 6440, ’45.) 

The British Resident, Col. Close wrote from Puna on 
19th October,—'‘The Pindharis of both the armies lay 
waste the adjacent districts. I cannot describe the melan¬ 
choly scene which this place at present exhibits. The 
assessments on the city are carried on with so much vigour 
that the inhabitants fly towards the neighbouring hills, in 
the hope of securing their property. On the road they are 
generally met by the Pindharis, who plunder and abuse 
them, and send them back empty.” (PRC. x. 65.) 

The Kota agent in Puna, writing next day, tells the 
same sad tale:—‘‘Puna is going to be totally devastated. 
Here rice is dear and (sometimes) cannot be had (at any 
price). The deluge that has overwhelmed the Deccan still 
continues. God does not let us see how mankind is to 
survive.” (Gulgule D.) 

Such is civil war, miscalled conquest. For six months 
after Jaswant Rao Holkar’s coming south, the Desh districts 
of Maharashtra lay prostrate under the heels of ruthless 
invaders. As the many hordes of Holkar’s horsemen spread 
out like fans, their lines of advance could be known from 
afar by the flocks of vultures hovering over the dust clouds 
that hid these swarms of human locusts. Before them for 
many miles the roads were blocked by frantic crowds of men 
and women fleeing away to escape death, torture and out¬ 
rage, abandoning their homes and fields. Behind the invaders 
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were left only burning villages, ravished women, desecrated 
temples, polluted Brahmans, mutilated corpses, and the 
living skeletons of the famished. Nothing green could be 
seen standing on the face of the earth. 

This was exactly the sight presented by the Maratha 
penetration into other provinces of India. A reflective 
historian can see only a vindication of divine justice in the 
Puna Brahmans and their hireling soldiery now feeling in 
their own homes what they had done to other peoples of 
the same land of the Hindus. The wages of sin is death 
for tribes no less than for individuals. 

Jaswant Rao’s invasion brought down on Maharashtra 
a still greater curse than the desolation of fields and the 
slaughter of men. The last fruit of civil war is the loss of 
national liberty, and Holkar’s triumph made the Peshwa an 
English vassal. On 25th October, even before the battle 
joined outside Puna, Baji Rao had secretly sent to Resident 
Close a written agreement* to cede lands worth 25 lakhs of 
Rupees a year in return for a British protective force of six 
battalions of sepoys to be permanently stationed in his 
dominions. That afternoon, abandoning his capital long 
before the Sindhian army had ceased to resist, the last of 
the Peshwas fled to Konkan, wandered about for some 
weeks to avoid Holkar’s pursuing bands, and at last took 
refuge in an English ship, which landed him at their port 
of Bassein on 6th December 1802. Here, on the last day 
of the year he signed the Treaty of Bassein, by which he 
acknowledged British overlordship in full. It was now the 
lawful duty of the E. I. Company to restore Baji Rao to 
his throne in Puna, which city was then in Holkar's 


* Earlier proposal of the Peswa to the Resident, in Asiatic Annual 
Register for 1804, State Papers, pp. 68-70 (secret midnight interview 
with Resident Close on 17 April 1802). Proposal of 25 Oct. Ibid. p. 79. 
Marquis Wellesley’s reply, Ibid, p. 80. He insists on the Peshwa 
making himself a British vassal (like the Nawab Wazir and the Nizam) 
and objects to the proposal of a mere defensive alliance as between 
equals. He carried this point at Bassein. For Treaty of Bassein, full 
text in Wellesley Despatches, in. 627-631. As. An. Register for 1803, 
State Papers, pp. 7-13. 
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occupation and where the victor had set up Amrit Rao 
Raghunath as Peshwa in the place of Baji Rao, whose flight 
to foreign parts was deemed as equivalent to abdication. 
British forces, under the leadership of the future Duke of 
Wellington entered Puna on 20th April 1803, and Baji Rao 
was brought back and formally restored to his throne as a 
British puppet on 13th May, exactly like Mir Jafar who 
had been seated on the masnad of Bengal by Clive on 29th 
June 1757.* 


* Resident Close to Governor-General.—“The Peshwa has expressed 
his hope that his restoration to the masnad may be proclaimed by 
salutes at the different places in the British possessions in India.” 
[PRC. vii. 67.] 



CHAPTER XLVI 


DELHI PROVINCE, THE SIKHS, AND 
GEORGE THOMAS 

§ 1. Administrative divisions of North India under Sindhia 

When Mahadji Sindhia left North India for Puna at 
the beginning of 1792, he arranged for the administration 
of the Marat ha dependencies in Hindustan during his 
absence by giving to each of his agents the charge of a parti¬ 
cular province. Excluding Rajputana, where the Marathas 
had only claims to tribute either for the Emperor or for 
their own sardars, but no right to land, and Bundelkhand 
where they interfered only to profit by the eternal family 
quarrels among the fifty descendants of Chhatra Sal Bundela, 
—there were six regions in which the Marathas held terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction, though nominally subject to the para- 
mountcy of the Mughal Emperor. 

The first of these was Delhi city, which included the 
Emperor’s palace and family and a certain undefined area 
round the capital. But this area was very much smaller 
than the old subah of Delhi as known under Akbar’s rule. 
The second was the Panipat region, which was blocked on 
the north (and west) by a wall of Sikh opposition gradually 
hardening round Patiala. The third was the district known 
as Hariana or the country north and west of Delhi, and 
stretching up to the frontiers of the Macheri and Jaipur 
kingdoms, in the Narnaul-Shekhawati districts of the 
Kachhwa State. 

The fourth province was the Upper Doab, popularly 
called the Mirat-Saharanpur district, where Holkar’s agents 
were obstructing the intrusion of Sindhia’s collectors. The 
fifth was the Middle Doab, with its centre at Koil (Aligarh), 
which, together with certain villages west of the Jamuna 
and south of Delhi formed the jagir of De Boigne, yielding 
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a total revenue now increased to 35 lakhs of rupees. 
Malwa, though situated north of the Narmada lay south of 
the Chambal river, and was therefore not regarded as a part 
of Hindustan proper. Nor was it included in the geography 
of the Deccan; but its ancient capital Ujjain was also 
Sindhia’s olficial capital. 

During the twelve years that lay between Mahadji's 
departure from the North and the imposition of Pax 
Britannica (1792-1803), all these regions were in a fluid 
unsettled condition, their boundaries were always shifting, 
and their administration disturbed by invasion, rebellion 
or brigandage. I shall tell their history during this period 
in broad outline only, and spare the reader the sickening 
details of the universal anarchy spread over so many diverse 
places. 

§ 2. Shah Nizam addin, Sindhia's Residen t in Delhi 

Mahadji Sindhia when appointed Regent of the 
Mughal Empire, had to place a representative of his own at 
Delhi, in order to enforce his policy at the imperial Court 
and manage the Emperor. The duties of this officer were 
far more difficult and required far higher qualities for their 
smooth discharge than those of a British Resident in a 
feudatory Indian State. Only a man gifted with extra¬ 
ordinary intelligence, diplomatic tact, and combined 
strength of character and patience, could have served the 
needs of Sindhia at the Delhi Court in those troubled early 
days of political change; and it was Sindhia’s misfortune 
that he could find no agent of such a character. 

Anand Rao Narsi Yerulkar who used to carry 
Mahadji’s messages to the Emperor from 1780 to 1786, 
proved the reverse of the required diplomatic agent. In a 
drunken frolic during the Holi festival of March 1786, he 
gave mortal offence to Shah Alam by parading through the 
Maratha camp an old man and a boy, dressed out in rags 
and tinsel ornaments to caricature the pauper Emperor and 
his favourite daughter. Mahadji’s son-in-law Ladoji Sitol£ 
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who was next sent to Delhi (in August 1786) as the Maratha 
Resident, proved a failure by reason of his lack of spirit; he 
ran away from the capital as soon as he heard of Mahadji’s 
repulse at Lalsot (August 1787). Then came the interrup¬ 
tion of Ghulam Qadir’s ascendancy. After Mahadji had 
recovered his supremacy, he appointed in August 1789 a man 
whom he knew to be a persona grata with the Emperor and 
who he hoped would prove a moulder of Muslim opinion 
in the capital. This man was Shah Nizamuddin. 

Shah Nizam-ud-din (popularly known as Shahji, and 
also by his family title Hazratji or “His Holiness”), was 
descended on his father’s side from the celebrated Baghdad 
saint Sayyid Muhiuddin Abdul Qadir Jilani al-Hasani 
al-Husaini (d. 561 A.H.) from whom he was 18th in direct 
line. His mother was a daughter of another Islamic saint 
Khwajah Baqi-billah of Delhi. His family migrated from 
Baghdad to Burhanpur in the middle of the 17th century, 
and two generations later removed to Delhi. At the Mughal 
capital they used to give spiritual instruction to the people 
who were drawn by the report of their learning, piety and 
miraculous powers. Their disciples were wont to salute them 
as Khuda-numa, or the Revealer of God to man. In time 
their modest hermitage one mile outside the Agra Gate of 
Shah Jahan’s capital, grew into a baronial mansion with 
extensive gardens and out-houses (described by T. Twining 
in his Travels, 225-228.) 

The Emperor Shah Alam II in his devotion to all 
mullas and faqirs highly honoured Nizam-ud-din and 
cherished him at his Court. So great was his belief in the 
intelligence and zeal of this priest that he used to employ 
him from 1783 onwards as his agent in diplomatic missions 
to Sindhia’s Maratha envoys accredited to his Court. 

The choice of Shahji as his own Resident at the Delhi 
darbar was forced on Mahadji by his want of a capable 
Maratha agent. Shahji’s merit lay in his spiritual influence 
over the weak-minded Emperor and the expected obedience 
of the people of the capital to such a generally respected 
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personage. This hold of Shahji on Mahadji Sindhia was 
made doubly strong when the holy man married his son 
Amir Muhammad Khan to the grand-daughter of Sindhia’s 
Muslim guru, Shah Mansur of Bir. 

Shah Nizam-ud-din was Sindhia’s subahdar of Delhi 
from August 1789 till June 1796, when he was removed.* 
But his long tenure of this office had the most unhappy 
consequences for Sindhia’s interests. Like a typical darvish, 
Shahji professed contempt for riches, while at the same 
time his greed for all moneys that came within his reach 
was boundless. As he pretended to have renounced wealth 
and to have vowed to live on alms of the smallest currency, 
namely a cowrie or Cyproean shell, paid by each of his 
votaries, he was nicknamed the Cowrie Faqir. He laid out 
a new garden of his own by encroaching on some plots of 
land belonging to the Emperor and prince Akbar, and said 
that it was done with Sindhia’s permission! 

We must remember that Shah Nizam-ud-din as 
Sindhia’s deputy exercised only civil and diplomatic control 
over the Delhi province, though he bore the title of Subah¬ 
dar or governor. But the military control of Delhi fort was 
entrusted to a Hindu officer, who was independent of 
Shahji, with the result that the two constantly quarrelled 
and each served as a check on the other. After Sindhia’s 
recovery of Delhi fort in October L288, Raja Hira Singh of 
the Jat ruling family of Ballabhgarh, was placed in Delhi as 
the qiladar.f His kinsman Ajit Singh did the duties of 


* In June 1796 Jaswant Rao Sindhia (a great-grandson of Ranoji) 
became subahdar of Delhi after the dismissal of Shahji, but Daulat Rao 
Sindhia replaced him by Shah Haji, a personal servant or Khawds of 
Prince Akbar Shah on 5th Feb. 1797. In May 1798 Nizam-ul-din (through 
his son) was reappointed by Sindhia to his old post and held it till July 
1801. On 6*h Oct. 1799, Prince Akbar and some other sons of Shah Alam 
seized Nizam-ud-din, gave him a beating, and kept him confined in 
the fort for some days, after which he was released. The subahdari 
was next given to Perron who held it till the British conquest. Perron 
discharged the duties of this office through his deputy Drugeon (his 
first choice, M. Bernier having been found incompetent). DY. DC, 
PRC . viii. 177, 178. ix. 257, 27. 

t For this Ballabhgarh Jat dynasty, see Agra and Calcutta Gazetteer 
(pub. 1842) pt. ii. p. 289. Delhi Dist. Gazetteer, 213. Hira Singh and 
Ajit S. were joint qiladars. Ajit S. was murdered by his brother Zalim 
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the post. On 21st August 1791, Khande Rao Hari took over 
charge as the new qiladar, but he had very soon to go away 
on campaign (1st September), leaving Kumar Bhawani 
Singh to hold the fort, and this Bhawani Singh, continued 
as qiladar for six years after, and had the inevitable friction 
with Shahji. Lakhwa Dada, after being appointed Daulat 
Rao’s viceroy of Hindustan, recognised Kumar Bhawani 
Singh (alias Man S., according to D.C.) as qiladar of Delhi 
(27 May 1795). On 24th December, 1796, Man Singh was 
dismissed and Bhau Tatya (Lakhwa’s partisan) appointed to 
the post, from whom Pedron, by order of Perron, captured 
the fort of Delhi on 14th October 1798. Perron’s officer Louis 
Bourquien commanded in Delhi up to the British conquest 
in September 1803. (DY. ii. 30, 25. Kale Akh. DC.) 

§ 3. Hoiu Shall Nizamuddin starved the Emperor 

A friend of General De Boigne, in a letter written from 
Delhi to Colonel John Murray about July 1794, thus des¬ 
cribes Shahji’s scurvy treatment of his imperial ward: — 

“Sindhia sets Shah Nizam-ud-din over the Padishah as 
the greatest scoundrel they could find. He does not give a 
farthing of money to the Padishah or any of his people. . . . 
Regularly every day he furnishes the old king with two seers 
of pilau and eight seers of meat ; this with two loaves of 
bread, about the length each of a cubit, to suffice for five 
persons,—(namely the Emperor, his doctor, Prince Akbar 
Shah, a little favourite daughter, and one of his 200 begams 
in turn.) The rest of the royal household, without distinc¬ 
tion, Princes and Princesses, nay Queens and all eunuchs 
and female slaves, have two seers a day of barley flour for 
every three persons, which they are to bake for them¬ 
selves. . . . The old Nizam of Hyderabad sent the King six 
years ago 6,000 gold mohars. They every farthing got into 
the Cowrie Father’s hands, and remain there”. 


S,, on 20 April 1795, when his son Bahadur S. succeeded him. Bhawani 
evidently bore the title of Kumar Bahadur or Bahadur S. (corrected 
from JDC. and Kal6 Akh.) 
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De Boigne’s reply written on 12th March 1795, though 
discounting a part of the above picture as “somewhat 
exaggerated/’ confirms the story of Shahji’s greed. He 
writes:—“The province (i.e., jagir) in Shahji’s possession 
intended for the support of the royal family may produce 
about seven lakhs per annum, . . . Shahji takes the greatest 
part of it for himself, and a great deal must be given to the 
Maratha chiefs, to be supported and continued in his office.” 
[Compton, 83-86.] 

Nizam-ud-din’s peculation of his sovereign’s dues was 
made more unpalatable by his harshness of speech. In 
pontifical pride, heightened by his consciousness of power as 
the confidant of the Emperor’s regent, this Cowrie Faqir 
addressed Shah Alam and his sons with a roughness of 
tongue which moved the helpless Emperor to tears and the 
young princes to ill-suppressed rage. The Maratha des¬ 
patches from Delhi again and again describe Shahji as 
sahht-go or harsh of speech, and the Persian news-letters 
repeatedly mention his chiding of the royal family. 

§ 4. Shah AIam y s vices 

But even if Shah Ni/iim-ud-din had possessed the suavity 
and patience of an angel, it would have been impossible 
lor him to keep Shah Alam satisfied with his management. 
Sordid avarice and boundless sensuality had disgraced the 
character of Shah Alam ever since his return to Delhi after 
leaving British protection at Allahabad in 1771. He kept 
the swarm of princes and princesses confined in the palace- 
prison of Delhi fort on starvation allowances, and at the 
same time constantly added new beauties to his over-crowded 
harem. This was noticed by Comte de Modave in 1775. 
And neither age nor blindness had cooled the flames of 
passion in his blood after Ghulam Qadir’s atrocities. 

This highly cultured French administrator, the Comte 
de Modave. who visited the imperial Court in 1775, writes 
of Shah Alam II: 

“He has been seized with a sordid avarice, which . . . has 
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gone beyond all bounds. This monarch has two qualities 
which seem hereditary in his house: he is marvellously 
devout and very much given to women. He passes his life 
in their midst, having no less than 500 in his seraglio. ... 1 
have seen him surrounded by faqirs and mullas. . . . 
These mullas leap up, dance, turn on their feet, their arms 
in the air, with a prodigious rapidity and make a hundred 
other extravagant acts. . . . Sometimes the mullas approach 
his person extending their arms in front of them, their lists 
pressed one against the other. The Padishah rises up, 
applies his hands to the lists of the mullas, and then passes 
his hands, sanctified by that touch, to his face and to his beard 
with a seriousness which gives me a great desire to laugh. 

“The Padishah at present has 27 male children, all alive 
and swarming. ... It is reckoned that today in the fortress 
of Delhi there are more than 80 Shahzada prisoners, who are 
all provided with wives and most of them with children. . . . 
Some of these Shahzadas have only one rupee a day as sub¬ 
sistence allowance, others have two, three, four or live. . . . 
All these princes of the blood imperial lead an extremely 
unhappy life ; the money destined for their subsistence is 
not always regularly paid.” 

Three years later the gifted Swiss engineer Major 
Polier, during a long residence in Delhi, noticed the same 
thing: “Great fondness of flattery and too unreserved con¬ 
fidence in his ministers, . . . together with an inordinate 
love of women and a strong propensity to ease and indol¬ 
ence, form the less shining parts of Shah Alam’s character. . . 
The king has a numerous family, above 500 women and 
nearly 70 children, male and female, besides grand-child¬ 
ren.” In 1804, when Lord Wellesley took over the charge 
of the Emperor from Sindh ia’s hands, he had to make provi¬ 
sion for 45 children, male and female, of Shah Alam II 
then surviving, besides grand children.* 


* Morlave, tr. by me in Islamic Culture, July 1937. Polier in P. C. 
Gupta's Shah Alam II and His Court, 69-70. Wellesley, in his despatch 
dated 2 Jan. 1805. (Delhi Dist. Gaz ., p. 22.) 
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§5. Causes of Shah A lam's poverty—his domestic 

discords 

A royal family which bred with the fecundity of rabbits, 
needed an ever-increasing supply of money. The anarchy 
then raging all over the country reduced the actual collec¬ 
tion from the Crownlands to less than a quarter of the 
standard revenue, while the blind old patriarch persisted 
in building up a secret hoard by laying aside some portion 
of the scanty sums that he every year received for his sup¬ 
port. The inevitable result was beggarliness, starvation, and 
clamorous outbursts in the Delhi palace which never ceased 
till the British conquest. 

At the beginning of 1789, immediately after the hunt¬ 
ing down of Ghulam Qadir, Mahadji supplied the Emperor 
with Rs. 300 a day in order to meet his immediate wants. 
This was a purely temporary arrangement. Soon afterwards 
permanent provision was made for the imperial household 
by assigning 32 mahals as khcilsa with a net yield on paper 
of Rs. 16,94,000 a year, and these estates were farmed to 
contractors. The Emperor’s monthly allowance having been 
fixed at Rs. 1,30,000, the revenue of these Crownlands could 
have provided the annually needed amount of 15J lakhs, if 
the collections were normal. But the times were not 
normal, and the actual realisation^from the farmers sank 
to four lakhs, that is, only a quarter of the expected revenue. 
Hence the imperial family had to live on quarter rations, 
or less, because a portion of the shrunken receipts was 
swallowed up by their keeper Shah Nizamuddin. Under 
British peace and British management, the actual collection 
from these Crownlands leaped up from four lakhs in 1807 to 
15 lakhs in 1813. The Jamuna canals, which when assigned 
to Safdar Jang in 1750 used to yield 25 lakhs a year, were 
now choked up and unprofitable. (DY. i. 384, and 387, 
Kaye’s Metcalfe, i, 365. Asiatic Annual Register for 1800, 
Misc. Tr. p. 37, Polier, on the canal.) 

But a shrunken income, made doubly painful by his 
growing miserliness, was not the only trouble in Shah Alam's 
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household after his restoration to the throne. The poly¬ 
gamist was not happy with his numerous progeny. Soon 
after making Mahadji his regent, he had approached that 
chief and the English Government with a proposal for 
setting aside the claims of his eldest son Jawan Bakht and 
declaring a younger son, Akbar Shah as his heir. The reason 
was the superstitious belief that as the fugitive and penniless 
Shah Alam had learnt of his father’s death and crowned 
himself Emperor (on 23rd Dec. 1759), while Akbar was in 
his mother’s womb, this prince was born under the most 
auspicious star and he would bring glory to the imperial 
house if he filled the throne. But the Governor-General 
and Sindhia alike refused to violate the rule of primogeni¬ 
ture. The question, however, was finally laid at rest by the 
death of Jawan Bakht in self-chosen exile at Benares on 
31st May 1788. 

After Shah Alam had been rescued from the hands of 
the Ruhela rebel, it was agitated in some political circles 
that, as blindness had now made him physically unfit to rule, 
he should be pensioned off, and Prince Akbar publicly 
installed as his heir in full possession of the powers of 
government. That prince was naturally eager for such a 
promotion. And then his father’s love for him turned into 
hate. Shah Alam refused to part with his power and wealth 
and sounded the Maratha Court about declaring a still 
younger son his heir I 

The sons and nephews of Shah Alam, being driven to 
despair by their very niggardly allowances and the utter 
blankness of their future, one after another broke out of 
their prison-palace in Delhi and escaped to Oudh, the 
Deccan or Afghanistan.* These escapades created at the 

* Escapes from Delhi palace,—Jawan Bakht (14 April 1784), Mirzai, 
a Khwajazada descended from the daughter of Emperor Farrukh-siyar 
(25 Nov. 1789), Ahsan Bakht (when following the funeral procession of 
Empress Piyari Begam, 4 Apr. 1790), Sulaiman Shukoh ( c . March 1789), 
Sikandar Shukoh (on 22nd January, 1796). Similarly, two sons of 
Jawan Bakht left their home in Benares, namely Shigufta Bakht or 
Mirza Haji and Muzaffar Bakht or Mirza Juma, PRC. i. 243, 255. 
DC. DY. i & ii. Kate Akh.) 

d!5 
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unesme alarm and confusion but no W&m <*„* ou 

In despair of arguing Shah Nizamuddin into greater 
liberality or honesty in payment, the Emperor once or twice 
wrote secret appeals to the British Resident with Sindhia, 
to Sindhia himself, to the Peshwa and the Durrani Shah, 
begging them to relieve his misery. Similarly Prince Akbar 
sent a secret complaint against Nizamuddin to General De 
Boigne, the most influential officer of Sindhia. The corres¬ 
pondence came to Nizamuddin's knowledge and he sharply 
censured the king and the prince for this defiance of his 
authority as Sindhia’s agent and the sole medium of com¬ 
munication between the Delhi Court and the outer world. 
The trump card that the Cowrie Faqir could always put 
before Sindhia’s inner council was the argument that such 
unauthorised diplomacy would enable “the English to thrust 
their feet into the Government of Delhi,” and make the 
Padishah their vassal like the Nawab of Oudh. 


§ 6. Sindhia s frie?idly treaty with the Sikhs fails 

Mahadji Sindhia after gaining the regency of the Delhi 
Empire, tried to come to an understanding with the Sikhs 
who had been dominating the Cis-Satlaj portion of the Delhi 
subah and raiding the upper Doab every year. (Ch. 35, § 8.) 
On 9th May 1785, a treaty of alliance with them was con¬ 
cluded, the mediators being Ambaji Ingle on the Maratha 
side and Mohan Singh and Dulcha Singh on behalf of the 
Sikh sardars. Its terms were, (i) The Sikh sardars were to 
join the imperial army with a contingent of 5,000 horse 
and receive in return a jdgir of ten lakhs of Rupees (in the 
Karnal district), (ii) They undertook not to disturb the 
territory outside the limits of their jdgir, nor to levy rakhi 
(blackmail) in any possession of the imperial Government. 
But the Sikhs did not abide by the terms, and they could 
be hardly expected to do so, when we bear in mind their 
anarchical organisation under hundreds of petty captains, 
with no central authority to unite them or control their 
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individual predatory activities. The boundary between the 
two powers was roughly a line west to east through Kama! 
on the right bank of the Jamuna and another line through 
Shampur—Muzaffarnagar—Mirat, on the left bank. 

Before the year 1785 was out, the Sikhs were already in 
open hostility to the Maratha administration of the north 
Delhi district. In December the Maratha governor had to 
fight and drive away the Sikh bands that had invaded 
Patiala, the dominion of Sahib Singh, an ally of the 
Marathas. But Sikh raids into the upper Doab and the north 
Delhi district, for collecting rakhi (two annas for every Rupee 
of the land revenue) continued during 1786 and 1787. 
Baghel Singh of Chhalundi was the first Sikh chief to join 
Sindhia’s general for pay. But Mahadji’s call on the Sikh 
jagirdars in the Cis-Satlaj country to pay the tribute due to 
the sovereign, antagonised them. Then came the Lalsot 
campaign in the middle of 1787 and the consequent down¬ 
fall of Sindhia’s authority, which continued till December 

1788. 

When Ambaji Ingl6 left Karnal in June 1787 to join 
his master at Lalsot, his deputy Shyam Rao Bakhshi held 
charge of the north-Dclhi district in name only, and could 
save himself from the swarming Sikh allies of Ghulam Qadir 
and the treacherous Baghel Singh, only with the help of 
Begam Samru’s troops. During Ghulam Qadir’s ascendancy, 
the Sikhs professed to be his allies, but plundered his estates 
as ruthlessly as the imperial dominions. 

After the downfall of the Ruhela usurper, early in 

1789, strong Maratha forces gathered at Kunjpura for res¬ 
toring their authority in the Cis-Satlaj area and forming an 
alliance with the Raja of Patiala and other local chiefs so as 
to keep the trans-Satlaj Sikhs out and ensure peace for the 
imperial territory there and in the upper Doab by legalising 
the Sikh right to levy rakhi. But the plan failed: the needy 
Maratha governor pressed the Raja of Patiala to pay his 
promised tribute, and the Raja met the demand by inviting 
the trans-Satlaj Sikhs, who came and enveloped the Maratha 
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army. Peace was then made by Sindhia granting a large 
jagir to Baghel Singh in return for his undertaking to keep 
his associate Sikh chiefs friendly to the Maratha Govern¬ 
ment. “Some of the Sikh chiefs accepted the role of peace¬ 
ful feudatories (under the Marathas). . . . They undertook 
the fiscal management of certain parganas in the Doab 
allotted to the maintenance of Sikh contingents. In other 
words, feudal tenures were bestowed upon them, in 
commutation of their claim to blackmail”. Several Sikh 
chiefs now held estates in the Upper Doab. They all agreed 
to protect the Doab from their own retainers and the attacks 
of other Sikhs. About 1,000 Sikli collectors were allowed 
to be stationed in the Doab to realise rakhi from the villages, 
and the Maratha officers helped them in this business. In 
fact, “by this course of policy the Government gave a 
varnish of legality to a system of exaction that could not be 
wholly suppressed.” (Gupta, ii. 222, with quotations from 
Williams in Calcutta Review, 1875.) 

But even this surrender did not bring peace to that 
unhappy country. The Sikhs would not keep their word. A 
year had not passed after this agreement, when Sikh bands 
renewed their raids into the territories under Maratha rule. 
For many years afterwards a fluid state of anarchy and 
plunder continued in these regions. In short, Sikh raids 
were an annual occurrence in the Doab every winter till 
the British conquest. The sickening details may be read in 
Atkinson’s N.W.P. Gazetteer, vol. III. (Muzaliarnagar) or 
Dr. Hari Ram Gupta’s History of the Sikhs, vol. II, Ch. 13 
and 14. It will be enough to trace the course of events in 
online here. 

§ 7. Maratha dealings with Patiala and other Sikhs 

It was in the best interest of the Marathas to make some 
great local chief like the Raja of Patiala their firm friend 
and use him as a buffer against the swarming Sikh hordes 
further west. But this w r ise policy, which the English 
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instinctively adopted in the 19th century, could not be 
followed. Whenever Patiala was threatened by Sikh con¬ 
federacies from beyond the Satlaj, or disturbed by domestic 
quarrels, the Raja used to invite the Marathas ; and as cer¬ 
tainly, when the invaders retired, he evaded paying the 
promised price of the aid. A chronic source of friction was 
Sindhia's demand for the annual tribute which Patiala like 
every other feudatory State owed to the Emperor and which 
Sindhia, as regent had to collect. Whenever the Marathas 
used threats, the Patiala diwan or queen immediately called 
in the trans-Satlaj Sikhs and expelled the weak Maratha 
forces. No lasting solution of this problem could be reached. 
Rather, this public dispute was made worse bv the private 
greed of the Maratha generals in the north Delhi district. 

When Mahadji Sindhia left North India for the Deccan 
{early in 1792), his governor of Hindustan, Gopal Bhau, 
strengthened his posts in the Upper Doab ; he himself 
marched up from his base at Mathura to Delhi (7th March), 
and appointed two senior officers, Ravloji Sindhia and 
Madho Rao Phalke, to the Doab to guard it against the 
Sikhs. This Maratha viceroy had a new and powerful engine 
of war in De Boigne’s disciplined brigades, and after he 
had taken post at Sonpat (c. 17th April 1792), the Sikhs were 
kept in awe for some time. 

In October 1793, a Sikh predatory band was driven away 
from the neighbourhood of Saharanpur by Devji Gaul£ and 
Bapu Malhar. Khande Rao Hari expelled another band 
of raiders from the north of Delhi. But the Maratha 
generals had constantly to wage small wars in order to collect 
revenue from the walled villages and petty Nawabs of the 
whole country north and west of Delhi. 

Mahadji’s policy was “to win the Sikhs over by good¬ 
will and a policy of conciliation, and thus establish peace 
and order in North India by the active co-operation of the 
Sikhs.” But in the anarchical condition of the Sikh bands, 
such a policy could not work, as “they understood only the 
argument >of physical force.” 
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After Mahadji Sindhia’s death (in February 1794), his 
northern viceroy Gopal Bhau posted Bhairon Pant Tatya 
at Saharanpur, Devji Gaule and Bapu Malhar at Panipat, 
Jivaji Ballal and Ambaji Ingl£ at Sambhal, and Apa Khande 
Rao (in charge of the Delhi district) at Jhajhar. The mutual 
jealousies of these officers and the mutiny of their troops 
from the chronic arrears of their pay, prevented Maratha 
rule from taking root and the country from returning to 
peace and prosperity. Begam Samru’s disciplined brigade 
and solvent finances, however, awed the Sikh raiders into 
sparing her estates in the Upper Doab for some years. 

In November 1794, Daulat Rao Sindhia made Lakhwa 
Dada his viceroy of the north in the place of Gopal Bhau, 
and at the end of the next year De Boigne left Sindhia’s 
service to return to Europe. Lakhwa ordered his deputy 
Nana Rao who was posted at Karnal, to collect revenue 
from the Cis-Satlaj country. Fighting immediately broke 
out; the Patiala queen and Bhanga Singh of Thaneshwar 
defeated Nana Rao and drove him back to Delhi (October 
1795). Immediately after this Maratha reverse, a body of 
five thousand Sikhs burst into the Upper Doab: “The local 
militia made no stand against them. The Maratha garrisons 
in Saharanpur were scattered like chaff before the wind.” 
The garrison of the town of Saharanpur retreated preci¬ 
pitately and took shelter in the fort of Jalalabad. But 
George Thomas, detached by Apa Khande Rao, appeared 
with a portion of his Mewat force and the Sikhs fled away 
at his approach. Lakhwa Dacia then (November 1795) 
appointed Thomas as Warden of the Matches to guard the 
Jamuna frontier of the Upper Doab, with a contingent of 
2,000 infantry, 200 horse and sixteen pieces of artillery ; 
he was assigned the parganas of Panipat, Sonpat, and Karnal 
for their pay. 

Thomas found his task no easy one. Throughout the 
winter of 1796-97, Bapu Malhar, the governor of Saharanpur, 
exerted himself to restore some appearance of order, but 
the Sikh sardars associated with him as allies, were found 
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to be intriguing with their brethren in the Panjab and 
stirring up rebellion against the Maratha Government.* 
The Sikh commandant of the flourishing market-town of 
Shamli, though a servant of Gurdat Singh of Ladwa (a 
vassal of Sindhia), was detected in this treasonable corres¬ 
pondence: his fort was attacked by Thomas, and the entire 
garrison including the commandant and his family, were 
put to the sword, (c. Dec. 1796). Immediately after this 
victory, Thomas proceeded northwards to Lakhnauti and 
helped Bapu Malhar in subduing Bahramand Ali Khan, the 
rebel Turkoman jagirdar of that place. He then recrossed 
the Jamuna and defeated the Sikh confederates in four 
successive actions near Karnal (c. March 1797.) 


§ 8. George Thomas, his early history. 

Of all the European military adventurers in India 
George Thomas lived a life of the most romantic interest, 
marked by the brilliancy and briefness of a mcteor.f 


* One large body of vSikh raiders, 14,000 strong, under Sahib Singh 
of Patiala, reached Hard war, where on 10th April 1796, the last day 
of the great Kumbh fair, thev suddenly looted and massacred the 
pilgrims. Some five hundred Hindu monks and merchants were put to 
the sword, many others were drowned in their attempt to escape 
across that swift current. A battalion of Oudh sepoys under an English 
captain, named Murray, who happened to be present there arrested 
the advance of the Sikh horse, who retired next day, plundering all 
that they found on the way. Gupta, ii. 262-268. ^ f 

fit is now possible to reconstruct the story of George Thomas s 
life in Northern India with accuracy of details and dates and to correct 
the narratives of W. Francklin and Louis Ferdinand Smith, who de¬ 
pended on the faded memory of an unlettered soldier—and may we 
add, his Irish brag ?—or the romance woven a generation after Ins 
death by the Eurasian family of Skinner. L. F. Smith, though a con¬ 
temporary and a practised writer, belonged to his enemy’s camp and 
knew only the events of the last years of Thomas. A correspondent s 
letters from Lucknow, published in the Asiatic Annual Register for 
1802, (Characters, pp. 55-57) probably written by L. F. Smith, are useful 
on a few points. But we now possess contemporary evidence of un¬ 
impeachable authenticity, namely, (i) the despatches of the Maratha 
Resident at Delhi, (ii) the news-letters written to the British Resident 
with Sindhia bv his agents in the camps of Thomas and his opponents 
and incorporated in the Resident’s letters to the Governor General, and 
(iii) weekly (sometimes daily) reports of occurrences in the Delhi 
Emperor's Court and the news from various places that came to that 
capital. These last are found in Persian manuscripts called Skhbardt. 
It is therefore necessary to make heavy corrections in Francklin and 
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Born of very poor Irish parents in Tipperary about 
1756, he received no education and enlisted as a common 
sailor. On his ship touching at Madras about 1782, he 
deserted it and took to the roving life of a soldier of fortune 
under the wild jungle chiefs of the south known as poligars. 
He next served as a gunner in the Nizam’s army, but tiring 
of this work in six months, he made his way on foot to 
Delhi (c. 1787), and was there taken into the European 
corps of Begam Samru. 

His tall manly form, wild courage, inborn power of 
command, and Irish humour and generosity, soon won the 
Begam’s confidence and, it is said, her love also. After 
testing his capacity in the Emperor’s campaign against 
Najaf Quli Khan (Ch. 36 § 7) and in many an encounter 
with the rebel peasantry, she made him collector of the 
sub-division of Tappal (32 miles n.w. of Aligarh) in her 
jagir, which had a revenue of Rs. 70,000, and even married 
him to one of her adopted daughters,—evidently the child 
of some European officer in her corps. As a district 
magistrate, Thomas strongly suppressed law-breakers, scared 
away Sikh raiders, and nearly doubled the revenue collection 
of Tappal. Then came his dismissal. 

According to the story told by him, he had advised his 
mistress to economise by dismis^ng some of the useless 
French adventurers in her service. This set the French 
party at Sardhana against him, and their leader Le Vasseau 
with whom the Begam was over head and ears in love 
convinced her that Thomas’s real aim was to deprive her 
of her true friends and then carve an independent princi¬ 
pality for himself out of her estate. The Maratha Resident 
at Delhi, however, reported that the Begam had dismissed 
Thomas for wenching ( bate-bazi ). The Irish youth must 
have wearied of the faded charms of the old hag and 
consoled himself among the younger beauties of her large 

Smith and their modern derivatives, such as Atkinson's N. W. P. 
Gazetteer , volumes ii & iii, Herbert Compton’s Particular Account, and 
Keene's Hindustan under the Free-lances . 
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mestizo household. So, she dismissed him. But he refused 
to yield Tappal, and was attacked there, taken, and confined, 
(c. Sep. 1791.) Released at the intercession of Shah 
Nizamuddin (Mahadji’s agent at the imperial court), 
Thomas made his way to Anupshahar. the northernmost 
British cantonment, and set up as a private captain of 
mercenaries on a small scale. 

§ 9. George Thomas under A pa Khande Rao 

But such a good fighter could not long remain un¬ 
noticed. Apa Khande Rao, the Maratha governor of the 
country west of Delhi (Mewat) engaged him (c. Oct. 1793) 
and placed a battalion of sepoys under him. lie worked 
for this master for four years. 

Early in the year 1791, we find Thomas raising fresh 
troops, collecting revenue by force from the ever-refractory 
peasantry of Mewat, and (in April) supporting his unpaid 
soldiery by looting Gurgaon and two other villages in 
Begam Samru’s jagir of Padishahpur taluq. As Apa 
Khande Rao enlarged the contingent of Thomas, he 
assigned to him Tijara, Tapukra and Firu/pur as fiefs for 
the maintenance of his troops, and he had to light repeatedly 
before he could impose his authority on the wild unruly 
peasantry* (March-July 1794). Tijara was occupied only 
after a fight, Bahadurgarh was looted by him, and Jhajhar 
captured. Soon afterwards Jhajhar, Pataudi and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages were added to his jagir, raising his income 
(on paper) to 1| lakhs of Rupees a year. 

In November 1795, Thomas was sent by Apa Khande 
Rao to the Saharanpur district to drive away a horde of 
5,000 Sikh raiders who were investing the fort of Jalalabad. 
Lakhwa Dada then appointed Thomas as warden of the 
marches to guard the Jamuna frontier of the Upper Doab, 
and raised his contingent to 2,000 infantry, 200 cavalry, and 

* Thomas defeats Bakhta, the rebel zamindar of Rewari (DY. ii. 
120), makes raids near Delhi (Sep. 1794. DY . ii. 128-129)—forces the 
nephew of Gantra Vishnu Ahir, rebel, to surrender his fort of Belji. 
(Oct. DY. ii. 136.) 
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16 pieces of artillery, and for their maintenance assigned to 
him the parganas of Panipat, Sonpat and Karnal. In July 
1796, Thomas took a noble revenge. Begam Samru had 
been imprisoned by her troops and her step-son Zafaryab 
Khan placed in power nine months before, (Oct. 1795). 
But on 9th July 1796, Thomas moved by her appeal,, 
marched with his sepoys very secretly to Sardhana, where 
he was joined by some troops in the Begam’s interest, with 
whom he had already concerted her restoration. The 
Maratha sardars in Delhi were privy to the plot, and 
encouraged it. She was restored to the lordship of Sardhana 
and sent her worthless step-son into confinement. (PRC. 
viii. 206.) 

Throughout 1796, Thomas had to fight the Sikhs on 
both banks of the Jamuna and was always successful. 
(§ 7 ante.) But in 1797 his fortune took a turn for the 
worse. He had so long managed somehow or other to get 
on with A pa Khande Rao, inspite of Apa’s jealousy, failure 
to keep his promises, and even treacherous plots against his 
life. Apa died on 25th June 1797, and his nephew Vaman 
Rao succeeded to his governorship and continued to keep 
Thomas in his service for some time. 

But the Maratha administration fast deteriorated. 
Thomas could not get the promised pay from his employer, 
and found the income of his sandy jagir unequal to meet 
the expenses of his troops. So, lie was driven to support 
his contingent by the plunder he got during the state of 
continual warfare in which he was engaged. In 1797 he 
made a raid from his base at Jhajhar upon the Jaipur town 
of Urika (35 m. n. e. of Jhunjhunu) and took a ransom of 
Rs. 52,000 from it, but the town was destroyed by an acci¬ 
dental fire. 

§ 10. Battle of Fathpur, February 1798 

At the beginning of the next year (1798), Lakhwa Dada 
ordered Vaman Rao to invade the Jaipur kingdom for col¬ 
lecting the tribute due. Thomas was offered a subsidy of 
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half a lakh of rupees a month, and joined Vaman Rao with 
three battalions of infantry (each 400 strong), 300 Ruhela 
musketeers, 200 peasant militia of Hariana, 90 horsemen, and 
fourteen pieces of artillery. Hie confederates set out from 
Karnal and entered the Shekhawati district in the north side 
of the Kachhwa kingdom, levying contributions from the 
villages on the way. Bagh Singh of Khandela and other 
disloyal barons of that district welcomed and subsidised the 
invaders out of spite for their liege lord the Rajah of Jaipur. 

Thomas after severe fighting took possession of the 
fortified city of Fathpur, 30 miles north of Sikar, and made 
it his base. A large Jaipur army under Rodoji Khawas 
arrived, encamped eight miles from Fathpur, and on 8th 
February advanced to attack Thomas’s position. But Rajput 
incapacity to co-ordinate movements and the personal 
cowardice of their supreme commander (who had followed 
the tailor’s profession before his Rajah’s favour made him 
prime minister) enabled Thomas and his highly capable 
lieutenant Morris to handle their very much smaller but 
highly disciplined corps so skilfully that the isolated attacks 
of the two wings of the Jaipur army were beaten back as 
they came up one after another. Then Rodoji ordered a 
general charge by his centre, consisting of 6,000 picked 
royal troops. But “this main body had by this time become 
a confused mass, without order, regularity, or method. . . . 
Mr. Thomas perceiving them at a stand, commenced a 
heavy fire of grape-shot, when after sustaining much loss, 
the enemy retreated.” 

A last desperate charge followed the retreat. It brought 
no change in the issue of the day, but redeemed the honour 
of the Rajputs. A dense body of Jaipur cavalry headed 
by Ranjit Singh, the chieftain of Chomu, advanced sword 
in hand to recover a pair of 24 pounder guns which their 
comrades had abandoned in the earlier retreat. The 
Maratha cavalry supporting Thomas fled away before the 
onset, and the Rajput horsemen breaking into Thomas’s 
left wing pellmell with these fugitives, began to cut down 
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a great number of his sepoys. “The moment was critical. .. 
Mr. Thomas, with the only gun that remained, which he 
loaded up to the muzzle, and about 150 of his followers, 
waited the event with fortitude. After permitting the 
enemy to approach within forty yards, he gave them three 
discharges of his gun accompanied by three volleys of mus¬ 
ketry.” The rout of the enemy was complete. The brave 
baron of Chomu was severely wounded, Bahadur Singh and 
Pahar Singh (of the Khangarot branch) fell, but the two 
guns were recovered. On that long and bloody day, the 
Rajput casualties exceeded 2,000, while Thomas lost 300 
men. But peace was soon made by Vaman Rao under 
orders of Daulat Rao Sindhia. 

Disgusted with his Maratha employers, George Thomas 
now decided to set up an independent State of his own. 

§ 11. George Thomas creates an independent 
principality in Mariana 

Up to the end of 1797, George Thomas had been a 
regular servant of some lawful authority or other. But when 
Apa Khande Rao’s successor terminated his services, 
Thomas became a private robber-captain for his living. As 
H. Compton writes, “Thrown solely on his own resources, 
Thomas became a free booter pur^ and simple. He began 
to support himself by filibustering raids on the towns and 
villages of his neighbours, without any regard whatever for 
the elementary laws of property.” In the intervals of his 
personal raids, he and his band of ruffians hired themselves 
out to any party that would pay them. 

As the base for such a rover's life, he chose the Noman's 
Land west of the Rewari—Delhi—Karnal districts and 
south of Patiala, which bore the name of Hariana, with the 
city and fort of Hansi for his capital. Here he established 
what his biographers have called by the hyperbolical name 
of a kingdom, though it had only half the revenue of an 
average faujddri or district in a province of the Mughal 
empire. 
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The tract of land under the rule of George Thomas 
was oval in shape, with ill-defined and ever-shifting fron¬ 
tiers. It extended 32 to 48 miles in different directions. 

On the north lay the Ghaghar river which separated it from 
the lands under Sikh occupation ; on the west the 

country of the predatory Bhati tribe, beyond which lay 
the deserts of Bikaner. The south was bounded by the 
Rewari district. In most parts of this tract, water is scarce. 
Hence the inhabitants have constructed wells, often 120 to 
150 or even 200 feet deep. In the Hissar district there are 
300 such wells. 

File northern part of Hariana owes its life to the 

Ghaghar river, which remains lost in sand during nine 
months of the year, but overflows during the rainy season 
and spreads over the soil a rich fertilizing loam washed 
down from the Himalayan foot-hills, which yields an 
abundant crop of the finest wheat. The south and west 
parts are dry and the water has to be drawn up from very 
deep wells, because the rainfall is scanty and drought is 
frequent. Here in good seasons, they grow millets, pulse, 
barley and rice. But “the pasturage is uncommonly luxu¬ 
riant. . . . The grass of Hariana is of a superior quality, 
both as to wholesomeness and nourishment. Hence the 
cattle excel those of other parts.” Even today the Hissar 
breed of bulls and cows is famous throughout India. 

After the autumn harvest has been gathered in, for seven 
months of the year the country presents an arid brown 
sandy surface to the eye, unrelieved by a single bush or 
tree. But as soon as the first showers of the monsoon begin 
to fall, within four days a magical transformation takes place ; 
one morning the face of the country is suddenly seen to be 
covered with a soft green carpet stretching up to the hori¬ 
zon, from the sprouting plants. Hence it has been called 
Hariana, or the Green country. 

This tract has been the battle ground of successive 
hordes of invaders for ten centuries or more, and as the tide 
of conquest has rolled away eastwards to Delhi or southwards 
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to Rajasthan, Hariana itself has been left uncared for and 
undefended as a very poor possession. This history has 
moulded the character of the people: “The natives of 
Hariana, for a succession of ages having been in a constant 
state of warfare, possess great personal bravery: they are 
expert in the use of arms ; but though brave they are in 
disposition cruel, treacherous and vindictive.” 

The inhabitants of the town of Kanhori, where the 
“best and bravest men of Hariana” lived, were “notorious 
for their thievish depredations.” Men of this stamp were 
exactly suited to act as the retainers and plundering 
assistants of a bandit-army like that of George Thomas, just 
as the Pindhari looters followed the regular Maratha armies 
without pay but on condition of being allowed to live by 
plundering the enemy. So, he attached a band 200 of them 
to his brigade, to keep them out of mischief. Like master, 
like man. [Francklin, 122-133. Hissar Dist . Gaz.] 

Early in 1798, Thomas occupied Hansi, and after a 
short sharp attack on Kanhori, gained possession of the 
whole southern portion of Hariana, gradually extending 
his rule northwards to the Ghaghar river and northwest¬ 
wards to the Bhati frontier. At its best his new princi¬ 
pality contained 14 parganas consisting of 253 villages, with 
a nominal rent roll of Rs. 2,86,000. In addition, he held 
from the Marathas on service-tenure five parganas consist¬ 
ing of 151 villages and a nominal revenue of Rs. 1,41,000; 
these were Jhajhar, Bairi, Mandauti, Pataudi and Badli. 


§ 12. George Thomas lives by plunder 

Returning from the Jaipur expedition in April 1798, 
George Thomas established himself in the ancient and 
dilapidated town of llansi in the centre of Hariana, re¬ 
modelling and strengthening its ruined fort, and repairing 
the defensive wall of the city that lay at its foot (May). His 
gentle and just rule over his subjects and his manifest power 
to protect them from outside spoliators, soon repeopled that 
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deserted town, and its population rose to 6,000 souls under 
his care. Here he established a mint and coined his own 
rupees (sikka-i-sahib, anno hijeri 1214.) “1 cast my own 

artillery, commenced making muskets, matchlocks and 
powder,” as he wrote. 

In September he made a predatory incursion into 
Bikaner territory, stormed the fortified city of Jaitpur and 
plundered the places on the way. The Raja Surat Singh 
bought him off by paying one lakh. With these resources 
he trebled his original force of two battalions of infantry 
and 1,000 horse, and added more pieces of cannon. His 
power was feared and his aid courted by the great potentates 
in the neighbourhood. George Thomas’s greatest asset was 
his character as a bold determined fighter and a born leader 
of men. But he lived solely by plunder and his resources 
in men and money* were too poor for any substantial or 
enduring conquest. In fact, his power and achievement 
have been greatly exaggerated by his European biographers. 
Even against the Sikhs, he was invincible only when opposed 
by their small disunited bands, because they had nothing 
to oppose to his artillery. But when a national danger drew 
most of the Sikh sardars together, Thomas found himself 
speedily enveloped by their hordes and was starved into a 
hurried retreat. Against a disciplined opponent he could 
make no stand. But in one respect George Thomas stands 
conspicuously apart from the other European military ad¬ 
venturers in India. In the independent career of his last 
four years, he cut himself off from every civilized base- 
such as the English and French condottieri captains had in 
India. He worked in isolation with only one other Euro- 

* In De Boigne’s corps a single infantry battalion (416 rank and 
file), cost Rs. 40,800 a year in salary* only, excluding the pay of the 
two European commanders and the cost of the pieces of artillery 
attached to each battalion. Add to the amount the pay and allowances 
of an Indian commandant, and a battalion could not have cost G. 
Thomas less than Rs. 43,200 a year. Thus, three battalions and his 
artillery would have swallowed up two lakhs of Rupees, which was 
probably the utmost he ever actually realised from his Hariana jagir, 
with a rent roll of Rs. 2,86,000 on paper but never collected peacefully. 
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pean (Morris)* in his corps. Hence, the whole fabric of 
his army and “kingdom” rested solely on his personality. 
We must admit, though, that that personality was worthy 
of the age of the Spanish Conquistadores of the New World. 

§ 13. George Thomas as “the Irish Rajah” fights 
Sikhs and Bhdtis 

We shall now briefly trace the history of Thomas as 
“the Irish Rajah.” On returning from Bikaner, he laid 
siege to Gokulgarh, a fort two miles from Rewari and be¬ 
longing to Sindhia’s local governor (late in September 1798.) 
It proved too strong a place for him. Early in November 
he was out on foray again. Leaving his camp at Bahadur- 
garh, he attacked Bhag Singh, the Rajah of Jind, on being 
bribed by a dispossessed jagirdar whose fief had been 
transferred to another man. His impetuous assault on Jind 
was repulsed with loss, and many other Sikh sardars having 
now arrived to aid the Jind Raja, Thomas was forced into 
the defensive. The siege lasted for three months, out at 
last at the end of February 1799, he had to abandon the 
attempt and return to Hansi, harassed by the Sikhs and the 
peasantry on the way. A peace was patched up, each side 
recognising the status quo. (March). 

Meantime Lakhwa l)ada, as the champion of Mahadji 
Sindhia\s widows, had risen against Daulat Rao’s authority. 
But the loyal general Ambaji Ingle hired Thomas’s force 
for half a lakh of Rupees a month, and the two together 
marched out of Kanud (c. 15 April 1799) to light Lakhwa 
in Ajmir and Mewar. This campaign has been described 
in the history of Lakhwa Dada (Ch. 43 § 6.) On 2nd 
November, Ambaji terminated the service of Thomas, who 
returned to Hansi. 

In the middle of January 1800, Thomas invaded 
Patiala at the call of princess Sahib Kaur, who had been 

• In the last year of his career, 1801, he was joined by two other 
European captains, Birch and Hopkins, and the young Eurasian Hyder 
Jang Hearsey, who had left Perron’s brigades. Two European sergeants 
are also mentioned as under him. 
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thrown into prison by her worthless brother, the Rajah of 
that State. Thomas took much plunder there and promptly 
returned to besiege Sirsa,* a fort belonging to the Muslim 
Bhati tribe and to plunder the landholders. In July we 
find his contingent raised to “seven battalions of infantry, 
500 cavalry, 20 field pieces of artillery and four howitzers, 
the whole well-equipped, regularly paid, and in strict sub¬ 
ordination.” (PRC. ix. 2, 3, 19.) His seven months cam¬ 
paign in the Bhati country and capture of Bhatner 
brought him much wealth. 

Next year, the princess Sahib Kaur renewed hostilities 
against her brother, and Thomas again invaded Patiala 
to support her, (beginning to January 1801.) This expedi¬ 
tion has been magnified by himself and his biographers into 
a grand attempt for “the conquest of the Punjab and plant¬ 
ing the British standard on the banks of the Attock” (i.c., 
the Indus.) At first his progress could not be checked, as 
the Sikh sardars were disunited and torn by mutual 
jealousy. But in time the whole Khalsa force of that region 
came together, enveloped the invader, and cut him off from 
his base (end of March 1801). Thomas with great dexterity, 
took advantage of the internal dissensions of the Sikh forces 
and beat a hurried retreat to his dominions in safety, 
(April).f 


* Sirsd, in the Hisar district ; but its territory has now been divided 
between the Hisar and Ferozpur districts of the Panjab. Sirsa fort is 
50 m. n.w. of Hisar town. 

+ The above account, based on Francklin, has been corrected by 
the Patiala historian. Prof. S. N. Banerji, after work on the records of 
that State and the Government of India. His conclusions are— 

Thomas’s first raid led to prolonged desultory fighting, from Nov. 

1799 to May 1800. The second raid began about January 1801 and ended 

with his retreat in March or April. The third incursion affected only 
the fringe of Patiala territory on the side of the Ghaggar river, and 
ended in June 1801 ; it was not actuated by any chivalrous desire to 
rescue the Princess. 

H. Compton’s date for the death of Sahib Kaur (15 Sep. 1801) has 

been accepted by both of us, as the alternative (year 1799) given by 

Lepel Griffin is not supported by any contemporary record, and is 
merely entered in a modem official note in the Patiala record office, 
which may have been taken from Griffin without verification. [PRC. 
ix . 241, 248-249.] 

d!6 
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§ 14. George Thomas attacked by Perron, his 
defeat and death 

Next month he was out again, levying contribution on 
Jind, and in early June made his way to the Ghaghar in 
order to raid Patiala territory beyond that river. But now 
a mightier opponent appeared on the scene. General 
Perron, whom Daulat Rao Sindhia had made his supreme 
commander in North India, was now eager to consolidate 
his power by crushing out all his rivals, of whom Thomas 
was the last. Bhag Singh of Jind bought the support of 
Perron (June) and that French General promised subsidies 
to other Sikh sardars for a coalition against their common 
enemy George Thomas. Thus the Irish adventurer had to 
abandon his vaunted plan for annexing the Panjab, leave 
Kaithal, and return to Hansi (early in July 1801.) A com¬ 
promise between Perron and Thomas was attempted by 
mutual friends, and the two met together at Bahadurgarh 
on 19th August; but the attempt failed, as Perron was 
obdurate in his Anglo-phobia and the Irish adventurer was 
equally bitter towards all Frenchmen. 

Perron was now concentrating overwhelming force for 
crushing George Thomas and also succeeded in seducing 
most of his unpaid troops. Thomas was hopelessly out¬ 
matched and his fall was as meteoric as his rise. Early in 
September 1801, Perron sent Major Louis Bourquien, with 
ten battalions of sepoys, 3,000 cavalry, and 500 Ruhela Ali 
Ghol to attack Thomas, who was then out plundering Jind. 
The Irishman retreated, avoiding an engagement. A 
detachment of Perron’s army under L. F. Smith and E. 
Felix Smith, laid siege to Georgegarh, a fort built by 
G. Thomas eight miles west of Jhajhar and named after 
himself. Thomas advanced from Hansi to the relief of the 
fort, and after a forced march surprised, defeated and dis¬ 
persed the weaker force of the besiegers (on 29th Sept.). 
The two Smiths escaped and joined Bourquien who was 
coming up to their support. Thomas started for return to 
Hansi, but was interrupted by Major Bourquien, on the 
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1st of October, when a severe but indecisive action was 
fought with about 600 casualties on each side. 

There are great discrepancies in the details and dates 
of this campaign between the statements of Resident Col¬ 
lins's news-agents in Delhi which he reported immediately 
to the Governor-General and the story told by Thomas him¬ 
self (or written down by his Persian clerks) for Francklin 
in Benares about July 1802. George Thomas was illiterate, 
he kept no diary or other contemporary record of his cam¬ 
paigns, and his Persian munshis might be set against the 
same class of reporters in the service of Collins. But about 
the dates I have followed Thomas, (e.g., Collins puts the 
second battle in the afternoon of the same day, viz,, 29th 
September, and Francklin in the afternoon of 1st October). 
The details of movements and casualties also differ widely, 
but in the case of the last I believe in Collins. 

But the swarms of Sikh horsemen who flocked to 
Bourquien’s side, surrounded the camp of Thomas, two 
miles south of Jhajhar, so that his provisions ran short and 
“flour began to sell at eight seers for a rupee." George 
held out manfully against growing difficulties and deser¬ 
tions, but at last finding his post untenable he fled away 
from the camp in the night of 10th November with his 
cavalry only. But the whole of his artillery and baggage 
was captured and his abandoned sepoy battalions were 
stripped of their arms and property by the victor, who 
secured Georgegarh. 

Bourquien pursued Thomas to Hansi and invested the 
place. The Irish chief was now without money, men, or 
faithful followers (except a handful of Rajputs), with daily 
mutiny among his famished troops; at last he surrendered 
himself to Bourquien on 23rd December 1801, and his 
capital opened its gates* to Perrons men. He was allowed 


* Bourquien secured the persons of Thomas and his European 
officers on 23rd Dec. and the city of Hansi at the same time. The fort of 
Hansi held out till the 29th of that month. Collins to Governor General, 
28 Dec. 1801 and 8 Jan 1802. Francklin, Chap. XIV. 
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to depart for British India, and reached Anupshahar early 
in January 1802. Setting out on return home in the next 
rainy season, he had reached Berhampur in Bengal, when 
death put an end to his ambitions and sorrows on 22nd 
August, 1802. 



CHAPTER XLV1I 


GENERAL PERRON’S INDIAN CAREER 

§ 1. His early history 

Pier re-Francois Cuillier (who in India changed his 
name to Cuillier Perron, by which he is known) was born 
in Southern France and baptised on 6th August, 1753. 
Driven by poverty he enlisted in the French Royal service, 
first as a soldier, and later as a sailor in the East Indies. 
After running away from his ship when it touched at Pondi¬ 
cherry, he travelled to North India in search of fortune, and 
at first (in 1781) entered the corps which Ren6 Madec had 
raised and sold to the Rana of Gohad. Its commandant at 
that time was a Scotsman named Sangster, a good mechanic. 
Perron had learnt the technique of casting guns, when a 
youth in France, and his first office was that of an artillery¬ 
man or at best an overseer in Sangster’s cannon foundry.* 
When the Rana of Gohad was crushed by Mahadji Sindhia 
(in 1783), this corps was broken up, and Perron found 
employment in Lesteneau’s battalion in the Bharatpur 
Raja’s service, as a quarter-master sergeant on Rs. 60 a 
month (1784). When in January 1789, Lesteneau fled 
away with Ghulam Qadir’s saddle-bags crammed with jewels 
looted from the Delhi palace, his sepoys mutinied for their 


* On 10 Dec. 1782 Perron married at Agra, Madeleine (aged 14) 
the daughter of the late Louis D6ridan, a French Eurasian of Pondi- 
cherry. (Elle tenait de ses parents plus de sang indien que de sang 
francais, Martineau, 97, 211-213.) Another daughter of DSridan, named 
Anne, was married to the Dutch colonet John W. Hessing (d. at Agra, 
21 July 1803), whose son was George Hessing. The brother of these 
ladies, also named Louis D4ridan, gave his daughter in marriage to 
Sutherland, a Scotsman. Another Miss D6ridan, was married to the 
Eurasian J. B. Pilose. We know of two Armenians in Sindhia’s army, 
—Jacob (whom Perron could not create a Captain in 1795, because his 
European officers refused to admit an Asiatic to their mess, and who 
then came away from Puna to Agra, where Hessing gave him a Cap¬ 
taincy), and Aratoon. We find both of them in Sindhiaservice in 
1813. (St. Genis, 367. PRC. xv.) 
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arrears of pay, and the corps was broken up. But Perron 
found a new patron in De Boigne, whom Mahadji Sindhia 
had authorised (in August 1789) to raise a brigade of 
infantry, and who had formed a favourable opinion of him. 
So, Perron was appointed commandant (styled captain- 
lieutenant in those days) in one of the new battalions. 
“Perron soon ingratiated himself with his chief by his 
courage, activity and great punctuality in his duties. He 
was a subordinate after De Boigne’s heart, being diligent, 
energetic and indefatigable, taking a pride in bringing his 
battalion to the highest pitch of efficiency and discipline.” 
(H. Compton.) His administrative capacity, industry, and 
cool calculating habits made him stand apart from the 
common run of European military adventurers in India, 
whose boisterous life of vice made them “a disgrace to any 
service.” 

In April 1792, while Sindhia’s troops were besieging 
Kanud, Perron acted as De Boigne’s deputy in receiving the 
surrender of Mirza Ismail Beg (Ch. 39 § 2.) Thus, when 
a second brigade was raised for Mahadji Sindhia by De 
Boigne (in 1793), Perron was appointed its brigadier (called 
major in those days.) Col. Fremont, an ex-officer of the 
French Royal service, who commanded Sindhia’s first 
brigade, was the senior officer under De Boigne; but he 
died on 8th July 1794, and the way was cleared for Perron’s 
rise to the top. 

Towards the end of the year 1794, when a trial of arms 
with the Nizam was decided upon by the Peshwa, Daulat Rao 
Sindhia called up Perron with his brigade to Puna, and this 
French general took the decisive part in the defeat of the 
Nizam at Kharda (11th March 1795.) So, it was only natural 
that when De Boigne resigned at the end of that year, 
Sindhia gave Perron the independent command of the First 
Brigade, while the Second Brigade, (so long under Perron), 
was placed under Sutherland, but at first no commander-in¬ 
chief of the two Brigades was appointed to take De Boigne’s 
place. (PRC. viii. No. 27, vi. 20.) 
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Perron was created Colonel in 1796, and stayed with 
Daulat Rao Sindhia at Puna till 22nd August 1797, when 
he was sent off to Northern India to take charge of the 
military jagirs which Mahadji had assigned for De Boigne’s 
corps. As yet he was not viceroy of Sindhia’s Hindustan 
dominions, the Agra—Delhi—Doab country, for that post 
was held by Lakhwa Dada, whom Perron had to obey. We 
have seen in Chapter 43 the part played by Perron in the 
Widows’ War against Daulat Rao. After the first dismissal 
of Lakhwa Dada, Sindhia rewarded Perron’s loyalty by 
authorising him to wrest the fort of Delhi (and with it the 
custody of the Emperor) from Lakhwa’s agent Bhau Bhaskar 
Tatya, which Perron effected through his lieutenant Pedron, 
in October 1798. [PRC. viii. p. xv. Nos. 74-78. Martineau 
61.] 

In October 1798, Daulat Rao Sindhia nominated 
Ambaji Ingle as his viceroy of Hindustan in the place of 
the rebel Lakhwa Dada, and Perron acted in loyal co-opera¬ 
tion with Ambaji. His reward was that Daulat Rao raised 
him to the same status that De Boigne had enjoyed, with 
the title of General. At the same time Sindhia influenced 
the puppet Shah Alam II to confer on Perron (on 12th 
February 1799) the rank of a commander of 7,000 ( haft- 
hazari mansabdar) with the hyperbolical oriental titles, of 
Nasir-ul-mulk, Intizam-ud-daulah, Bahadur, Muzaffar Jang. 
His military fiefs at this time, had an annual income of 27 
lakhs of rupees. (Martineau, 65-66. PRC. viii. No. 123.) 

General Perron’s first task was to gain possession of the 
Sindhian forts in the North still held by Lakhwa Dada’s 
partisans. Thus, on 16th April 1799, he succeeded in taking 
delivery of Agra fort from Vishram Bhau by paying the dues 
of the garrison, and of Aligarh fort on the 27th of the same 
month.* Perron now made Aligarh his head quarters. 

* Agra, PRC . viii. 131-135. Aligarh, Ibid. 136-137. Khurja, the last 
fort held by the Widows* party, submitted to Ambaji Ingl6 on 1st May. 
Ibid. 142. Perron’s Doab campaign, Ibid. 141-153. 
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Leaving Aligarh on 2nd May, Perron joined Ambaji 
Ingte near Siyana on the 8th, and the two marched 
together subduing the refractory zamindars of the middle 
Doab—Siyana, Parichitgarh, Saharanpur, &rc., and even 
trying to force Begam Samru to acknowledge herself as his 
vassel. But this last attempt was given up, on the strong 
objection of the Emperor and Sindhia. So they retired to 
their bases at the end of June. 

But Lakhwa Dada returned to Sindhia’s favour and 
was restored to his office of viceroy of Hindustan, on 15 th 
September. Perron was now called upon by Daulat Rao 
to co-operate with him in the projected campaign for 
exacting tribute from Rajputana. 

Near the end of September Perron followed by Ambaji 
arrived at Delhi and had his audience with Shah Alam II. 
Early next month the two marched from Delhi, first to 
settle the Rewari-Narnaul district belonging to the military 
fief of Filose, and then to advance to Jaipur and meet 
Lakhwa Dada for concerting the means of collecting its 
Raja’s tribute long overdue to Sindhia. Perron offered to 
effect a reconciliation between Lakhwa Dada and Ambaji, 
his displaced predecessor in the viceroyalty of Hindustan. 
On 27th October, the three chiefs met together at Muazza- 
mabad, and their quarrel was settled on terms which have 
been described in chapter 43, § 6. Thus Perron was 
allowed to keep the forts of Delhi, Agra and Aligarh, until 
Daulat Rao’s final decision should be known. 

Perron next made a journey to Jaipur (c. 10 Nov.), 
visited the Raja and held a parley about the tributes due 
to his master, receiving paper orders for their payment. 
Leaving Jaipur on the 22nd of that month, he returned to 
his head quarters at Aligarh.* 

In December 1799, Perron had to detach a force which 
defeated and expelled the Ruhela raiders from the Saharan¬ 
pur district in his jagir. A large detachment from his army, 

•Perron at RewSri (11 Oct. 1799), Malpura (21 Oct.), Muazzamab&d 
(27 Oct.), Jaipur (10-22 Nov.). PRC. viii. 171-188. 
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under Pohlmann supported Lakhwa Dada in defeating the 
Jaipur Raja in the battle of Malpura on 15th April 1800. 
(Ch. 43 § 8.) 

Less than a month after this victory, Lakhwa Dada fell 
out of Sindhia’s favour and went into rebellion. The final 
eclipse of such an able and patriotic chief had the effect of 
leaving Perron without a rival as the most powerful servant of 
Daulat Rao in North India, though he was not yet invested 
with the office of Viceroy. On 15th April 1800, Perron 
left Aligarh on a tribute-collecting expedition to Rajputana 
and gathered the fruits of Lakhwa’s victory at Malpura. 

Next year (1801), Perron personally marched south of 
the Chambal and crushed Lakhwa Dada in the battle of 
Seondha, on 3rd May. (Ch. 44 § 5.) Soon afterwards he 
gained the fort of Ajmer from Lakhwa’s partisan, through 
his lieutenant, Louis Bourquien (8th May). The result was 
that this French adventurer now held the seven most 
important forts in Sindhia’s northern territories,—Agra, 
Ajmer, Delhi, Aligarh, Khurja, Saharanpur and Firuzabad. 
Added to this, in July he was appointed subahdar of the 
Delhi province, an office which he exercised through his 
deputy Drugeon. The last three months of this year saw 
Perron’s hard-won triumph over George Thomas, and the 
extinction of that Irish adventurer’s dream of planting the 
British flag on the bank of the Satlaj. (Ch. 46. § 14.) 

§ 2. Perron becomes supreme commander 

Early next year (1802) Perron was summoned by his 
master to his court at Ujjain. He had his first audience of 
Daulat Rao Sindhia in that city on 29th March.* He was 
hailed by Sindhia almost as a deliverer, because there was 

* A full account of this interview and others that followed it was 
given by James Skinner, some 35 years later, to his biographer Fraser 
(i. 241-246). An absolutely contemporary and far more reliable account 
is found in the despatches of Resident Collins (present at Ujjain at 
the time), as printed in PRC. vol. ix, Nos. 47-54. H. Compton 
expresses his disbelief in Skinner’s narrative, p. 273. Gulgul6 D. 
silent. Perron left Ujjain on his return journey on 23rd April, and 
reached Aligarh at the beginning of May. 
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all but civil war between Daulat Rao’s prime minister 
Jadav Rao Bhaskar and his father-in-law Sharza Rao 
Ghatge, each of them guarding his own house with many 
hundreds of armed followers. Sutherland was accused of 
collusion with Ghatge in a plot for “cutting off Jadav Rao 
and several other sardars of rank,” and Brownrigg of 
“having been a party in the intrigues of Sutherland”. But 
Perron sternly reasserted his authority over his army by 
arresting Brownrigg and threatening to court-martial 
Sutherland whose brigade was changed and he sent off from 
Sindhia’s side to Agra. Above all. Perron secured from his 
master a confirmation of his power, emoluments, and jagirs 
and the custody of the seven most important forts in Hin¬ 
dustan by presenting 15 lakhs of Rupees to the insolvent 
Sindhia at his audience of leave-taking at Ujjain. 

This conference with his employer at Ujjain, marks a 
turning point in Perron’s life. Returning to his head¬ 
quarters at Aligarh, he set himself solely to the task of 
ensuring his own retreat to France with all his hoarded 
millions. Perron was remarkable for his cool calculating 
nature and a business capacity more worthy of a tradesman 
than of a fighting general. He was very early convinced of 
the precarious nature of Sindhia’s Government and his own 
status as the head of Daulat Rao’s Europeanised army. He 
knew that in a conflict with the English, the bloated military 
power of Sindhia would burst like a bubble in a few weeks. 
Therefore during the sixteen months (from May 1802 to 
September 1803) that he continued in Sindhia’s service, his 
policy was secretly to complete his money-collection in 
Rajputana and Eastern Panjab, transfer his hoarded wealth 
to British banks, and negotiate with the English for his safe 
return to Europe. At the same time he continued publicly 
to give his master anti-British counsels, and to order his sub¬ 
ordinates to fight the English to the last. 

For, even at the height of his power, Perron could not 
forget for a moment that his power had no real basis, and 
that every Maratha sardar was his natural enemy, and would 
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seize every opportunity to poison their master’s ears against 
him and hurl this overgrown foreign instrument down. 
While the Durrani menace lasted, they had per force to 
humour the master of the campoo, but that menace ended 
with the year 1798, and just after this Perron’s power and 
resources began to increase rapidly as he was the one loyal 
and thoroughly dependable servant of Daulat Rao* during 
the civil war in the Sindhia family. 

§ 3. Perron secretly turns against Sindhia 

When Perron returned from Ujjain to Aligarh in May 
1802, he was seemingly at the height of his power. But 
he had already received at Sindhia’s capital clear proof that 
he could expect neither consistency nor gratitude from such 
a master, and that every Maratha minister and noble was 
his jealous enemy. Within a month of his return he 
received from Daulat Rao Sindhia peremptory orders to 
give up all the mahals in his possession not appertaining to 
his jaidad. Such an order highly displeased the General 
and he immediately sent in his resignation to Sindha (early 
in June), saying, “If Daulat Rao so wished he might reduce 
the military establishment of his 44 battalions, which cost 
50 lakhs annually, . . . and likewise assign a jaidad for the 
payment of the same to some other officer who might be 
deemed competent to the command.” But Daulat Rao was 
ih no position to part with such an army chief at a time 
when he was sinking deeper and deeper into the quick sand 
of his war with Jaswant Rao Holkar. [PRC. ix. 64, 65.] 

So, Perron continued to govern Sindhia’s northern 
dominions, and utilised the respite to pile up the fortune to 
be carried home. In May next year, when Daulat Rao 
had marched to Burhanpur and his war with the English 
loomed close ahead, Perron sent him a formal letter seeking 

* ‘‘Sindhia’s repeated acts of treachery towards his sardars have so 
completely disgusted and alarmed the old adherents of his family that, 
were it not for the support of the brigades commanded by the European 
officers, . . . his power would be soon annihilated.” Res. Collins to 
G.G., 9 June 1800. PRC. ix. 15. 
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permission to resign his office and return to France. At the 
same time he obtained the British commander-in-chiefs 
permission to proceed to Lucknow. In British official circles 
it was well-known in July that Perron “anxiously desired 
to retire to Europe with his wealth and to dispose of his 
actual command and of his territorial possessions to some 
person.’' [As. An. Reg. for 1804, Country News, p. 7, PRC. 
ix. 119 and 221.] 


§ 4. Perron was no agent of the French Government 

Marquess Wellesley and his British admirers were not 
tired of saying that Perron was building up “a French State 
in the heart of India” with the aim of “extending it to the 
Satlaj and beyond”.* Such a theory ignores the practical, 
mercenary character of Perron and the basic facts of Indian 
geography. With all the Indian sea-ports under British 
control and the British navy dominating the Indian Ocean, 
Perron’s army isolated in the heart of North India, however 
initially supplied with European officers and military 
engines, would have had to live “in the air” and ultimately 
die of inanition. 

Napoleon and the Chauvinistic school of French 
writers have denounced Perron as a traitor to his native 
land. He was nothing of the kind. He had never written 
to the Government in France or to its representatives in 
India, offering himself as an instrument of French 
imperialist ambitions on the Indian soil, as Rene Madec 
had done repeatedly 25 years earlier. No official letter of 
the French ministers, no emissary of the Government of 


* Perron’s alliance with the Cis-Satlaj Sikh chieftains who hired 
his armed aid against George Thomas and their domestic enemies, 
was a purely mercenary contract. The idea that he was planning 
to found a French dominion in the Pan jab beyond his Agra-Delhi charge 
is chimerical. After the fall of George Thomas (end of the year 1801), 
“Bourquien’s brigade overawed the Sikh country, and that bold brigadier 
was engaged in levying tribute from his recent allies [Sikhs], under 
the guise of collecting a contribution towards the expenses of the 
[late] war, so that the cost of expelling Thomas was defrayed by the 
chiefs of Patiala, Jind and Kaithai.” (Compton, p. 271.) 
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France, had succeeded in reaching Perron up to his surren¬ 
der to the English (7 September 1803), while Rene Madec 
was in frequent correspondence with the ministers in Paris 
and the governors of the French settlements in India.* 
Marquess Wellesley himself admitted in a letter to Lord 
Hobart (20th November 1803), that Perron “had not yet 
been formally connected with the present Government of 
France.” [MM. iii. 467.] 

In 1794 Pondicherry passed under English occupation 
and the French had not a single port left in India which 
could have enabled them to communicate with any Maratha 
court either directly or through anti-British States. In 
Dec. 1802 Tipu was dead, and the Nizam and the Peshwa 
were British vassals. Aboukir Bay had annihilated the French 
naval power in the Eastern waters (Aug. 1798) ; Napoleon’s 
land-route to India had been closed by Sir Sidney Smith 
at Acre (May 1799). Napoleon’s plan of smuggling a body 
of French trainers, munition-manufacturers, captains and 
gun-layers via Pondicherry to Sindhia’s camp, came too 
late for Perron, and it was nipped in the bud by the alert¬ 
ness of the British Governor of Madras and the sagacity of 
Marquess Wellesley, f No French governmental force in 
India could have been kept supplied with reinforcements 
of materiel and provisions from Home, so long as the 


* Full details of these intrigues are given with the texts of the 
letters in E. Barb4’s extremely valuable biography, Le Nabab Rend 
Madec (Paris, 1894). 

fOn 11th July 1803, a French squadron arrived at Pondicherry 
from Brest, having on board General De Caen with a military force 
reported to number between 600 and 700 European troops. The officers 
were really designed for training and commanding new brigades for 
Sindhia, and the skilled mechanics for gun-casting and gun-laying; 
there was also a small corps of administrative officers to look after the 
supply and other interests of the projected army. On 12th July one 
of these ships, the La Belle Poule landed at Pondicherry 24 military 
and 9 administrative officers and 160 white soldiers out of this corps. 
But in the night of the 13th, De Caen suddenly sailed away with the 
remainder of the force, on getting secret news of the rupture of the 
Peace of Amiens. The officers and men who had been landed were 
detained by the English as prisoners of war, and on 1st October the 
British again took over the control of Pondicherry and sent these 
French prisoners back to France. Lake had already stormed Aligarh 
fort on 4 September. MM. iii. 465, 659, iv. 660. 
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English supremacy at sea was not broken,—and of breaking 
it there was not the faintest hope. 


§ 5. Perron's duplicity 

Perron had been waiting to find out the best means of 
giving up Sindhia’s service and returning to Europe with 
his wealth intact, when he learnt that on 7th August 1803 
General Lake had begun his march with the main British 
army from Cawnpur towards the Maratha frontier near 
his headquarters at Aligarh. This forced him to make a 
choice between surrender and war. He had once dreamt 
of making an advantageous bargain like that of De Boigne 
in 1796, who then pocketed 1J lakhs of Rupees by selling 
his Cavalry Regiment to the British. Perron now opened 
negotiations with General Lake for his own retirement, but 
lost all by his half-hearted and hesitating action. The 
political situation had entirely changed since the time of 
of De Boigne’s resignation. Instead of the pacific Sir John 
Shore, the imperious Marquess Wellesley, in the full flush 
of his unbroken triumphs, wielded the government of 
British India. The only terms offered to Perron were the 
guarantee of his proved private property and personal 
safety, with a little compassionate gift from the English 
Company.* This put Perron on the same footing as any 
other European adventurer in the Maratha service who 
would surrender under the Governor General’s proclama¬ 
tion. Wellesley was determined to destroy Sindhia’s French- 
trained battalions and remove all their European officers. 
He held that such a force if allowed to remain intact would 
have continued as a standing menace to the security of 
British India and to the peace of the entire country. 


* Wellesley’s instructions to Genl. Lake, 27 July 1803—"An agree¬ 
ment for the security of M. Perron’s personal interests and property, 
accompanied by any reasonable remuneration from the British Govern¬ 
ment which shall induce him to deliver up the whole of his military 
resources and power, together with his territorial possessions, and the 
person of the Mughal [Emperor] into your Excellency’s hands.” M. 
Martin, iii. 221. 
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Even before the war broke out, General Lake converted 
the Governor-General to his own opinion that “the early 
defeat of Perron in the field” should be the primary object 
of the war, in view of “the effect which this would pro¬ 
duce on the minds of the native princes” who believed the 
French-trained campoo to be invincible.* Therefore 
Perron could have averted an armed conflict only by the 
unconditional surrender of himself and his vast army to the 
British. But apart from Daulat Rao being the lawful 
master of these troops, would the sepoys of his campoo have 
agreed to such a mass-suicide? 

Perron knew that he could not stand up to the British 
Indian army, because all the English and Scottish officers 
under him had resigned, refusing to bear arms against their 
own country, and he had been, by his own admission, unable 
to enlist any competent French officers to replace them, so 
that his only European officers were half-castes from Goa 
and Pondicherry, whom he knew to be worthless. Besides 
this, in his private life, Perron was burdened with a sickly 
wife and a two-year old daughter, the sole remnant of a 
family of ten children, nine of whom had already fallen 
victims to the Indian climate in their infancy.^ 

Perron was determined in his heart of hearts not to 
fight the English, and yet with incredible cowardice and 
treachery, while he was secretly higgling for better terms 
from General Lake, he publicly made fiery declarations 
against the English, calling upon his lieutenant, Col. Pedron 
the commandant of Aligarh fort, to resist General Lake to 
the utmost, and promising to come himself with “a large 

* This was proved true by the event. After the flight of Perron 
from his camp at Koil, Lake wrote to Wellesley, on 29th August: 
“This day has had a most wonderful effect upon the minds of the 
natives, who always thought M Perron invincible. It always was (as 
your Lordship knows) my opinion that the moment Perron was beat, no 
one would come to him.” MM. iii. 190, 284. . 

+ In a letter to his brother, wr. in March 1803 Perron gives these 
figures. Martineau is wrong in saying that 8 children had perished 
in India [Martineau, p. 184 corrected from p. 94.] His wife died on 
23rd August 1804 at Chinsura aged 36, after giving birth to an eleventh 
child (Joseph) on 25th July. 
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army on the plains of Aligarh,... to send back the English 
General as fast, or perhaps faster than he came.” [MM. v. 
Maratha War Sup. 75-77 = iii. 367-368. Letters to Pedron 
in As. An. Reg . for 1804, State P. 258-260.] 

One result of Perron’s cowardice and duplicity was the 
massacre of thousands of sepoys—men braver and more 
honourable than himself—who had trusted him but whom 
he betrayed by his flight. Another was the draining out 
of India of an incalculable amount of wealth by the British 
army as prize-money gained in war. 

§ 6. Perron's treachery analysed 

Perron was no doubt a traitor,—but to Sindhia alone. 
He never deceived himself into the belief that his four 
brigades of blacks officered by mestizoes, could stand up 
to the British Indian army stiffened by six thousand white 
troops from Home,—the veterans of American and Conti¬ 
nental warfare. And yet he did not warn Daulat Rao to 
avoid war with the English, as De Boigne had done through¬ 
out his Indian career. A man of honour would have given 
Sindhia this advice at the first sign of an anti-British plot 
being hatched at his Court, and if his advice had been 
rejected, he would have at once resigned. Perron never 
really meant to fight the English, and yet he humoured 
Daulat Rao in pursuing a policy which was sure to lead to a 
fatal conflict with the British, while concealing his real 
intentions. He clung to his post till the very outbreak of 
the war with the English, in order to get more time for 
piling up his private fortune. 

It was reported to Resident Collins by Sindhia’s 
ministers in 1802 that Perron annually collected 80 lakhs 
from the Hindustan territory entrusted to him, but 
accounted for only 40 lakhs to his master. Thus he made 
a net profit of 40 lakhs every year, to which he added his 
lawful salary, commission on tribute collection and other 
emoluments,—another gain of 18 lakhs. Every month that 
he continued in Sindhia’s service meant an increase of five 
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lakhs in his hoard, and from this sordid motive he ruined 
his master and left his soldiers in the lurch to be butchered 
by the English, without giving them time to form and 
accustom themselves to an indigenous body of commanders 
in the place of the mercenary foreigners who had run away. 
The fabulous wealth which enabled a French weaver's son 
to buy a seigneurie at Fresne, live as a Nawab, and marry 
his daughters to French noblemen bearing historic names 
like Montesquiou, Oudinot, and Rochefoucauld,—was 
acquired by dishonourable means. His treachery was only 
exceeded by his cowardice. 

§ 7. Deterioration of De Boigne’s army under 

Perron 

The splendid army which De Boigne had shaped for 
Mahadji Sindhia had undergone a great change of form 
and spirit in Perron’s hands. It had expanded from the 
three brigades of 1793 to four in 1802, while a fifth was in 
course of formation in 1803. But it had sadly declined in 
quality. First, the veteran Europeans of Rene Madec’s 
corps whom De Boigne had found so useful in officering his 
newly raised battalions, were mostly dead by 1802. The 
Savoyard general used to give preference to English and 
Scotch officers, and lived in personal amity with the British 
power in India. In contrast with him Perron had a French¬ 
man’s jealousy of the English, and in 1802 his home land 
was at war with England. Moreover, his meanness of 
of character and avarice made him prefer servile lieutenants 
to the British subordinates who stood on their own dignity 
as gentlemen. Thus it came to pass that he made a purge 
of English and Scotch officers from his army in 1802. In 
some biographical notes dictated by him after his return to 
France he gave the following explanation of his action: 

“Sindhia, wishing to reassure himself of men on whom 
he could count in the case of a rupture [with the English]; 
gave me orders to administer to all his officers without dis¬ 
tinction, . . . the oath to serve him faithfully against all the 

d17 
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enemies with whom he desired or might happen to be at war, 
and to dismiss all who refused. I sent to all the com¬ 
mandants an order to administer the oath demanded by the 
mince in their respective brigades. The order was carried 
om in the 2nd and the 3rd brigades—the only ones a little 
dose to me, and nearly all the Englishmen and sons of 
Englishmen took their dismissal. Colonel Dudrenec, how¬ 
ever, did not administer the oath in his own brigade, fearing 
(as he wrote to me) to lose his officers. But as the object of the 
prince was really to find a decent pretext for expelling them 
[the British officers] from his army, I enjoined on Mons. 
Dudrenec to administer the oath strictly. . . . But after 
that time I did not hear of him again, nor had I any know¬ 
ledge of his movements.” [Martineau, 166-167.] 

The strength and organisation of De Boigne’s corps in 
1793 have been described in Chapter 41, §7. The condi¬ 
tion of Sindhia’s European-trained army in 1802 is thus 
described by Perron:—“The force which I commanded in 
the service of Sindhia consisted of four brigades, each of 
eight battalions. Each battalion had eight companies, each 
company being 65 infantry in strength. There was a small 
body of cavalry, from 2,500 to 3,000 horse, [forming the 
General’s guard.] Each brigade- ought to have been com¬ 
manded by a Colonel, a Major, eight captains and 16 
lieutenants. But the difficulty of getting reliable Europeans 
led to the corps of officers being rarely complete. The 
cavalry was commanded by a captain and a lieutenant. 

“By reason of the difficulty in getting European 
officers,—above all Frenchmen, whom the English pre¬ 
vented, as much as lay in their power, from travelling to 
the princes of the country, we were obliged to accept nearly 
every [white candidate] who presented himself. And the 
greater number of my Majors, Captains, and lieutenants 
were English or the natural sons of English fathers and 
native women. 

“The four brigades were thus commanded in 1803,— 
the First by Colonel Pohlmann, the Second by Col. George 
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Hessing (the Eurasian son of Col. John Hessing, a Dutch¬ 
man), the Third by Louis Bourquien, and the Fourth by 
Col. Chevalier Dudrenec. The Cavalry was under Captain 
Fleury.” [Martineau, 165.] 

“Thus every Englishman in the force, . . . was debarred 
from superior employment, although the British subject; 
in the brigades numbered no less than forty. Country- 
borns—a very large factor in the force—who could boast 
a British origin, fared no better.” [Compton, 277.] 

There were under the Delhi Empire, two other corps 
affiliated to Perron’s command, by virtue of Sindhia being 
the official commander-in-chief ( Bakhshiul-mamalik) 
of the Emperor, but they were paid and controlled 
independently of Perron ; these were the brigade of Jean 
Baptiste Filose and that of Begam Samru. 

Thus it happened that when the long foreseen clash 
with the English at last took place, Sindhia’s trained 
battalions were officered by Frenchmen of a low type 
(unlike the cultured and aristocratic Fremont or Dudrenec), 
uneducated Eurasian lads run away from school,* Portu¬ 
guese mestizoes and even black Christians from Goa. 

The description of Perron’s army given by Resident 
Collins from information supplied by a British officer in 
Sindhia’s service, in April 1802, refers to its sanctioned 
strength and not its actual muster numbers. Collins him¬ 
self makes this correction in subsequent reports, such as, 
“The battalions are very incomplete at present, both with 

* James Skinner himself had received so little education that he pre¬ 
ferred to write in Hindustani. His father could not afford to keep him 
in a boarding school in Calcutta. He writes that when Jaswant Holkar 
defeated Hessing’s corps at Ujjain (17 July, 1801), “Sixteen country- 
born officers, who were all my school-fellows, were killed at their 
guns. They had all entered the service within a month of each other, 
[i. 171.] . . t 

The condition of Perron’s Eurasian officers as seen by Bishop R. 
Heber in 1825 '“Scattered up and down in the towns of Koil, Aligarh 
and Ktawa . . . were several elder persons, who had been in the Maratha 
service during Perron’s time, of European extraction, but who knew 
no language but Hindustani. One of these Indo-Europeans is an old 
Colonel, of French extraction, very rich, but completely Indian in 
colour, dress, language, and ideas.” ( Narrative of Journey, 2nd ed. 
1828, ii. 342.) Probably M. P6che. 
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respect to European officers and sepoys... . Perron’s infantry 
brigades are not yet regularly formed into ten battalions 
each.” Subject to the above qualification, Perron’s force in 
April-May 1802, was reported by Collins to be made up of 
four brigades of infantry, each of ten battalions with a 
bayonet strength of 716 men, four field-pieces and one 
howitzer to each battalion. Each brigade had, in addition 
to its battalion field-pieces, a general park consisting of 16 
large-calibre guns, The risala of regular cavalry (inflated 
by Collins’s correspondent to 4,000 sabres) was supplied 
with galloper guns. The scale of pay for service in Northern 
India is given below, to which an addition of 50 p.c. (bata) 
was made when posted south of the Narmada :—Major 
(corresponding to the modern Brigadier) Rs. 1,200 a 
month ; Captain (i.e., colonel commandant of a battalion) 
Rs. 400; Lieutenant (i.e., company commander) Rs. 200; 
sepoy infantryman, Rs. 7. [PRC. ix. 50, 50.] 



CHAPTER XLVIII 


WAR PREPARATIONS OF THE ENGLISH AND 
THE MARATHAS, 1803 

§ 1. Maratha reaction to the Treaty of Bassein 

The Treaty of Bassein bound the English to restore 
Baji Rao II to his throne at Puna. The Governor-General 
performed this task by his masterly statesmanship, without 
having to strike a blow. He made a wise distribution of 
the British forces in the east, north and west, where the 
loosely scattered dominions of Sindhia touched the British 
frontier, and he won the South Maratha barons over to his 
side by guaranteeing the possession of their estates. Mysore, 
abutting into the south end of Maharashtra, was made a 
convenient depot of British arms under Arthur Wellesley. 
The news of these steps struck terror into Sindhia and 
Bhonsl£. 

The Governor-General knew that the great Maratha 
sardars felt an unspeakable aversion to the Treaty of 
Bassein, and would annul it by force if they had the least 
hope of success. But he also knew that Bhonsle’s army 
was contemptible, that Sindhia would not stand up to 
English troops unless he was joined by Holkar, and that 
a union of hearts between Sindhia and Holkar, which alone 
could threaten danger to the British Power and disturbance 
to the British protectorate of Haidarabad, was an impossibi¬ 
lity. But, while holding firmly on to his legal position of 
vantage, he avoided making a declaration of war as long as 
possible, in order to throw the guilt of aggression on 
Sindhia. Daulat Rao’s imbecile political manoeuvres and 
the cowardly selfishness of his advisers, made him lose seven 
months in hesitation and secret intrigue, and then go to 
war at the wrong time, like a moth that long buzzes round 
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a candle and at last blindly rushes into the flame only to 
destroy itself. 

When the news of Jaswant Rao Holkar’s victory at 
Puna reached Ujjain, there was consternation in the Court 
of Daulat Rao Sindhia. A reporter in that city wrote, “All 
here are stunned and taking counsel together. We are 
wanting in money, wanting in troops. Our forces in the 
Deccan, both cavalry and trained infantry, have been totally 
ruined. .Daulat Rao has issued letters calling his detach¬ 
ments in Hindustan to his side as he intends to go to the 
Deccan in person.” But his progress was so slow that even 
on 7th February 1803 he was still on the north bank of the 
Narmada, and arrived near Burhanpur as late as the 24th 
of that month, exactly four months after the battle of 
Hadapsar. The question of restoring Baji Rao to his throne 
was in agitation in his council and he appealed to the 
English for help in this task. But the news reached him 
that the Peshwa had already made a defensive alliance with 
the English. This meant that Sindhia's proud office of the 
Peshwa’s regent and protector was taken away from him 
by the force of circumstances which he could not control. 
He had invited the English as a party to the old friendly 
treaty of Salbai to join him in marching to Puna and 
restoring Baji Rao to his throned Wellesley replied that 
the English could do that work with their unaided strength, 
and that the best service that Sindhia could do to his master 
was to remain at peace within his own dominions and avoid 
every step that might disturb the Peshwa’s territory. It 
was only on 28th May that Daulat Rao first read the terms 
of the momentous treaty from the Persian and Marathi 
translations supplied to him by the British Resident.* 


* The artful Baji Rao had written to Daulat Rao from Bassein 
vaguely stating that he had made a friendly alliance with the English, 
and was sending to him an agent who would discuss the matter with 
Sindhia. This envoy, Baloji Kunjar moved so slowly that he reached 
Daulat Rao’s camp only at the end of April, and even then he did not 
bring a copy of the Treaty with him. Resident Collins, who had the 
text and translations of the treaty with him, justly said that as Sindhia *s 
ministers were not prepared to discuss the treaty with him before 
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Sindhia’s first plan was to gather as many allies as 
possible, march on Puna, expel Holkar’s garrison from it, 
restore Baji Rao, and thus recover his own ascendancy as 
the Peshwa’s regent. Wellesley’s occupation of Puna in 
April, killed this plan. In the meantime Daulat Rao had 
been intriguing with Raghuji Bhonsle of Nagpur and 
trying to win Jaswant Rao Holkar as an ally in a grand 
Maratha confederacy to rescue the Peshwa from English 
vassalage and annul the Treaty o£ Bassein. Every move 
in this game was reported to the English by their numerous 
spies. Marquess Wellesley ordered the Resident Colonel 
John Collins, who reached Sindhia’s camp on 27th February 
1803, to demand a categorical reply from Daulat Rao 
whether he accepted the Treaty of Bassein or objected to 
it, and at the same time to invite him to join in a general 
subsidiary alliance with the English as his sovereign had 
done. 


§ 2. Daulat Rao Sindhia’s hesitation and folly 

At an interview on 24th March 1803, Sindhia’s 
ministers admitted that there was nothing hostile to their 
master’s interests in the Treaty of Bassein, but added that 
they must hear from the Peshwa directly before giving their 
assent to the treaty. The Peshwa’s special messenger 
arrived at the end of April ; and then Daulat Rao shifted 
his ground and declared that he must take counsel with 
the other great Maratha feudatory, Bhonsle of Nagpur, 
before deciding on his attitude to the treaty. 

Daulat Rao’s object was to gain time for completing 
an anti-British coalition before making a rupture with the 
English. It was a futile policy, considering the unbridge¬ 
able gulf between himself and Jaswant Rao Holkar, and 
his own blind greed in clinging to all his gains from the 


learning of the Peshwa’s wishes from his expected envoy Baloji Kunjar, 
he considered it useless to supply them with his copy of the treaty 
before Kunjar’s arrival. So he supplied it only at the interview of 
28th May. [MM. iii. 159.] 
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House of Holkar, till the last moment. The Peshwa had 
gone over to English protection in November 1802, and it 
was 4th June 1803 before Raghuji Bhonsle joined Daulat 
Rao, and 9th July before the late Malhar Rao Holkar’s 
heir was released from Sindhia’s prison and delivered to 
Jaswant Rao's agents. By this last date Resident Collins 
had already presented his ultimatum. But the negotiations 
were prolonged for three weeks more by Sindhia making 
fresh but insincere proposals of a peaceful settlement. At 
last Collins withdrew from his camp on 3rd August and the 
war began. 

The needless presence of Daulat Rao Sindhia and 
Raghuji Bhonsle with two vast predatory armies at Jamner, 
within ten miles of the Nizam’s frontier, was a standing 
threat to the Nizam and to his protectors the English. 
Collins, by order of the Governor General finally called 
upon them to separate their forces and march back to their 
own capitals. This ultimatum was openly rejected on 1st 
August, and Collins took his departure on the 3rd of that 
month. 

The different ways in which the two sides prepared 
for the trial by combat which they knew to be inevitable, 
present by their contrast a lesspn of the profoundest 
instruction to us. 

The whole course of Daulat Rao Sindhia’s actions 
leading up to the war with the English, was marked by 
folly, indecision and delay, as if mere deception and 
theatrical demonstration could decide the fate of nations. 
The futility of his policy was patent to all. The Kota 
agent in his camp reported, “Daulat Rao at first alienated 
General Perron, now he is flattering him. He first destroys 
and then he has to humiliate himself (to undo the mischief). 
Such is the way in which he works,” (7 March 1803.) And 
again, five days later, “Sindhia and his ministers practise 
only deception and lying. People have lost all trust in 
them; they say one thing and do another. No sign of their 
reassuring any body's mind.” On 23rd June this was the 
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condition of their camp, “They have no strength to ascend 
the Ajanta pass, and have no money. Here horses and men 
are dying of hunger; many soldiers are going away. A 
campaign is ahead and (yet) the scarcity is great. We know 
not what God has ordained for us.’’* 

After Raghuji Bhonsle had come to Daulat Rao’s 
camp, there were endless discussions between the two allies, 
but no action. Jaswant Rao Holkar though appealed to 
for joining a pan-Maratha confederation against the 
English, knew the weakness of Sindhia’s council and army 
and had no faith in Daulat Rao’s promise of restoring the 
Holkar possessions. So, like the realist in politics that he 
was, he withdrew to his own capital, after getting hold of 
his nephew, the child Khande Rao, and left Sindhia to 
his fate. 

§ 3. British preparations—acquisition of the north-western 

frontier of Oudh 

While such incredible folly, weakness and discord 
paralyzed the Maratha leaders in the face of the threatened 
British subjugation, we find on the English side the most 
amazing sagacity and efficiency in preparing for the coming 
contest. The Governor-General, Marquess Wellesley, was 
a statesman of marvellous vision, organising power, and 
skill in choosing the fittest instruments for his purpose. His 
dominating will made him take the initiative, cut red tape, 
and seize the quickest way to success, regardless of official 
conventions and the frowns of the distant Home authorities. 

The keynote of Wellesley’s Indian policy was the des¬ 
truction of “the French State now formed on the banks of 
the Jamuna.”f as he called Perron’s viceroyalty of Northern 
India nominally under Sindhia. In the pursuit of this 

♦Repeated in a letter of 11th August, after the war had started,— 
*‘There is an urgent need of our setting out on march, but we have 
no money. He is daily urging, but no soldier will go out. If God 
wishes to preserve the Brahman raj and performs some miracle, then 
only will it be well.” 

fMM. iii. 215, 211 (“an independent French State on the most 
vulnerable part of the Company's frontier.") 
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policy, framed in his mind even before he landed in India, 
he had already extinguished Tipu Sultan and emasculated: 
the Nizam, and thus the Marathas stood without any possible 
ally. The next step in his scheme was to induce the Peshwa 
to accept the protective vassalage of the English. This 
proposal had been repeatedly declined by Baji Rao II, but 
Holkar’s victory on 25th October 1802, brought it to fulfil¬ 
ment before the year was out. 

But long before this unexpected and bloodlessly- 
achieved success Wellesley had been perfecting his prepara¬ 
tions for the inevitable war against Baji Rao’s overgrown 
feudatories and their European-led armies. His first step 
was to create a belt of British territory on the western flank 
of Oudh, so as to intercept any Maratha invasion from 
Sindhia’s part of Hindustan and also to enable British forces 
to penetrate into “Perron’s French kingdom” without delay. 
By a treaty forced on Nawab Sadat Ali Khan (on 10th 
November 1801), he secured for occupation and administra¬ 
tion by the British the nine districts of Rohilkhand, Main- 
puri, Etawa, Cawnpur, Allahabad, Azamgarh, Basti, 
Gorakhpur, and Farrukhabad (this last being ceded by its 
Bangash Nawab a year later.) This territorial gain enabled 
the English to make a large addition to their forces kept 
ready on that frontier, at the expense of the Oudh Nawab. 

The moral effect of this transfer was even greater than 
its military gain. In this Ceded Province—the germ of 
the N.W.P. and U.P. of later times—the Indian world was 
given an unmistakable object-lesson of the superiority of 
British administration and the immense increase of the 
people’s prosperity by the change from indigenous rule to 
English government. A most efficient system of adminis¬ 
tration was set up in this Ceded Province, and it worked 
wonders in the year and a half that intervened before the 
outbreak of the war. The first Lieutenant Governor,, 
Henry Wellesley, was a political genius like his two 
brothers, Marquess Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington, 
and he worked with unfettered powers and liberal financial 
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support. Under him was placed a band of 23 British 
covenanted civil servants, picked up for their ability and 
knowledge of oriental languages, and they worked with the 
greatest zeal and success under their chief’s active leader¬ 
ship and sympathetic support.* 

It was “an unsettled and discontented province with 
a population greatly debased and impoverished by long 
years of misrule” under the Oudh Nawabs. But in a short 
time the banditti who had hitherto ravaged the land were 
effectively suppressed ; guard-boats patrolled the rivers and 
checked the pirates who had obstructed the natural and 
extensive trade down the great river-highway of the Jamuna 
and the Ganges. Periodical fairs were established to open 
up the different districts to mutual intercourse. The cur¬ 
rency was reformed by restricting the minting of rupees to 
the two chief towns. Over-powerful zamindars, like Bal- 
want Singh of Sasni, who on the strength of their mud- 
forts and armed retainers, used to enforce arbitrary 
exactions from travellers and traders, and withhold the 
proper revenue from the Nawab’s officials, were crushed by 
strong British detachments. A new city named Wellesley- 
ganj, with a ghat, a sarai, a market-place and offices was 
founded within three miles of Hardwar, where the British, 
Gurkha and Maratha frontiers met, and thus the wilder¬ 
ness between Bareilly and Hardwar (200 square miles) began 
to be thrown open to cultivation and trade. 

This pacification, effected before the outbreak of the 
war with Sindhia, tempted merchants from Hathras and 
other places in Sindhia’s portion of the Doab to remove with 
their families to the new province; a general cotton- 
market was established at Etawa. The city of Allahabad, 
from being a mere pilgrim resort, rapidly grew into a 


* in an address presented to him on the eve of his retirement, 
they thanked him for his “libera 1 and unwearied endeavours and his 
indefatigable personal exertions in an arduous task. • • m a newly 
acquired territory where everything yet remained to be done. Asiatic 
An. Reg. for 1807, pp. 17-30. Ibid, for 1804, Sup. to Chronicle, p. 11. 
Diary and Correspondence of H. Wellesley, pp. 36-41. 
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flourishing commercial capital, where 600 new warehouses 
were built, and served as the chief emporium in upper 
India for piece-goods, sugar, opium, and raw cotton. The 
revenue of the Ceded Districts—which had fallen from 
2| krores in Mughal times to 135 lakhs under the Nawabi, 
increased by 40 lakhs after the first year of British rule, and 
this amount was willingly paid. # 

§ 4. How General Lake trained his army for the 
Maratha war 

On the British side, the military preparations for the 
coming war were worthy of a race that deserves to win an 
empire, because it provides for everything that can be 
thought of beforehand and leaves very little to be clumsily 
improvised under the stress of actual conflict. In Northern 
India the Commander-in-chief, General Lake, was in the full 
vigour of body and mind. From his 17th year he had 
received the best apprenticeship in war by serving close to 
Frederick the Great, and since then he had gathered experi¬ 
ence in a successsion of Continental and American wars. 
More recently he had proved himself an active and clever 
leader, by the ruthless energy with which he had crushed 
the Irish rebels of Vinegar Hill (1798.) After landing in 
Calcutta on 31 January 1801, he set up his head-quarters at 
Cawnpur, then the frontier station of the Company’s terri¬ 
tory, and here he spent the winter of 1802-3 in personally 
training his men and officers in the new tactics that would 
ensure success against an enemy like the Marathas. 

During winter Lake’s headquarters were located at 
Kanauj, 50 miles north-west of Cawnpur. In the vast plain on 
the bank of the the Ganges here, the various cavalry regi¬ 
ments, British and Indian, were assembled and exercised 
together, according to a uniform system under the eyes of 

* As H. Wellesley wrote, “The farmers, soon found the advantage 
of living under our mild system, free from the extortions and oppres¬ 
sion to which they had before been subjected, and it is incredible how 
soon the country began to assume an appearance of greater prosperity.” 
(Diary, p. 39). 
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the Commander-in-chief himself, throughout the winter 
months of 1802-1803. Chief among the exercises was the 
use of galloper guns,* the efficiency of which was proved 
shortly afterwards in this war, by the terror which they pro¬ 
duced on the Maratha horse. “Two of these guns, six- 
pounders, were attached to each regiment of horse, and 
nothing could exceed the speed and exactness of the 
manoeuvres made with them at full speed by this large body 
of cavalry, whose combined movements were conducted 
with the most perfect order and in a spirit of rivalry. Such 
continuous training gave Lake an opportunity of testing the 
capacities of his officers and men, and inspiring them with 
much of his fearless and confident spirit.” (Thorn, 80, 
Pearse, 151.) At the same time he won his officers’ hearts 
by frequently joining them at table and the hunting field, 
while his soldiers loved and admired him for his- personal 
touch with them, his good humour and his sharing their 
hardships in campaigning. His principle of war was always 
to attack and attack with impetuous vigour, at the same 
time that he maintained strict discipline in the ranks and 
cohesion among the different divisions. (Pearse, 132, 416, 
151-154 ; Pester, War and Sport; Shipp’s Memoirs, ch. 6-8.) 

While the cavalry at Kanauj was thus preparing itself 
for the next war, the infantry regiments in Cawnpur, Fath- 
garh, and other stations in Oudh were being provided by 
General F. St. John with an organisation of light infantryf 
companies (i.e., sharp shooters), similar to those introduced 
about the same time into the army in England. The French 
Revolutionary soldiers had shown what sharp-shooting light 
infantry could do, and that lesson was here taught to the 
British Indian army. 


* Galloper guns or horsedrawn light artillery were a novelty in 
India in those days, and were first introduced by De Boigne about 1794. 
The E. I. Co. took up the idea later. 

+ “Light infantry, that is marksmen or sharp-shooters. (Williams, 
Hist. Bengal Nat Inf., p. 275). Sir John Moore drilled the Light Divi¬ 
sion at Shomcliffe (Lloyd’s Review of Inf., p. 221). Cole and Priestley, 
Outline of Br. Mil. Hist., 2nd ed„ p. 121. Pearse, p. 154. 
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§5. Arthur Wellesley's war preparations 

While in the north Gerard Lake was training his army 
by personally heading vast troop exercises and daily cama¬ 
raderie with his officers in the hunting-field and dinner 
parties, where the wine cup overflowed till long past mid¬ 
night,—in the south Arthur Wellesley was sharpening his 
military machine equally well but by a different method. 
The “bleak sublimity of his genius” made him work in 
isolation. The future conqueror of Napoleon had already 
discovered that “a modern army marches on its stomach.” 
Therefore, in his earliest Indian campaign, Arthur Welles¬ 
ley set himself to ensuring the food supply of his troops by 
organizing the famous Mysore bullock teams with as much 
care and success as he showed later in building up 
his mule transport in the Peninsular War. In addition, he 
with tireless industry experimented and perfected the plan 
of using coracles (oval row-boats made of sewn hides stret¬ 
ched over wicker-work frames) for ferrying his troops over 
the rocky rivers of the south. In this way he discovered the 
exact number of men or weight of material that each coracle 
could safely carry. At the same time he kept his detachment 
commanders awake to the necessity of constantly guarding 
against their store of bullock-fodder catching fire. 

Arthur Wellesley did all this work while hampered by 
the absence of a staff in the real sense of the term, the slack¬ 
ness and sometimes obstruction of the civil Government of 
Bombay (on which he had to depend for most of his needs), 
and the large proportion of inefficient and even refractory 
subordinate officers whom he could not promptly punish 
because he had none to replace them. 

The Wellingtonian tactics, familiar to students of his 
Peninsular campaigns, were absent from his Indian battles. 
Here was no employment of the line against the column, no 
sheltering of his infantry under cover while the enemy’s 
tumultuous attack spent itself in vain by advancing over 
broken ground. At Assaye and Argaon, Wellington himself 
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had to advance and attack before the enemy’s fire could be 
subdued and the enemy columns thrown into disorder. 
Above all, he had no adequate staff; everywhere the general 
had to go in person to set a tactical move in operation, instead 
of sending a staff officer to see it done ; at Assaye, a civilian 
like Mountstuart Elphinstone was practically his aide-de- 
camp throughout the fighting. The planned cohesion of 
the parts that' characterized his battles in Europe was 
impossible under Indian conditions ; every tactical move on 
his side had to be improvised then and there under the stress 
of the actual circumstances. And the smallness of his force, 
especially in cavalry, made pursuit impossible and robbed 
him of the chance of gaining the fullest fruits from his 
victory in the stricken field. 


§ 6. Marquess Wellesley's plan of war matured 
beforehand 

For the coming war, everything had been foreseen and 
provided for by the Governor-General and his staff of highly 
gifted assistants with marvellous speed and efficiency. On 
the military side his plan was to distribute the Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay armies in such a way “as should enable 
a general and combined attack to be made as nearly as pos¬ 
sible at the same time, on the united army of Sindhia and 
the Raja of Berar in the Deccan, on Perron’s establishment 
in the Doab, and on every assailable part of the dominions 
of those princes in all quarters of Hindustan. * The deci¬ 
sive sectors were the Doab, where Perron had to be crushed, 
and the Deccan where Daulat Rao and Raghuji Bhonsl£ 
were present in person. Generals Lake and Arthur Welles- 


* “Never before in Hindustan, and seldom even in the most re¬ 
nowned military nations of Europe, have so many separate armies teen 
supplied and equipped for actual service, within the short period of four 
months, and with such Admirable arrangement set in motionat the 

same time, from points so distant.On the pbms o ^ Delhi and 

amidst the mountains of the Deccan, on the shores of Cuttack and ^ 
those of Gujrat, the banners of England were to be at once displayed. 
As. An. Reg . for 1803, p. 37-39. 
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ley, who respectively commanded these two Northern and 
Southern main armies, were given by the Governor-General 
full instructions beforehand and invested with plenary 
powers to conduct the military operations and all diplomatic 
negotiations and settlements necessary for the fulfilment of 
the main object. General Lake being within nine days’ 
postal communication with Calcutta, Marquess Wellesley 
had discussed the British policy and plans to the minutest 
detail with him and wisely yielded to the soldier’s view that 
the first task of the British army must be the destruction of 
Perron’s forces and not the securing of the blind old Em¬ 
peror’s person and capital to which the Governor-General 
had at first wished to give priority. General Arthur Welles¬ 
ley being three times as distant from Calcutta as Lake, and 
communication with him being very likely to be inter¬ 
rupted by enemy action, the Marquess had invested him 
with almost dictatorial authority for war and peace within 
his own sphere. Thus no loophole was left for delay or in¬ 
decision in the operations by any need of referring to a dis¬ 
tant superior authority. 

Lord Wellesley’s original plan was to strike early and 
conclude the war before rainy season started (in July.) For 
this his arrangements were completed and the various 
British divisions posted near their points of attack, fully 
supplied with provisions and transport, and made ready for 
prompt action, during the months of March to June 1803. 
But Daulat Rao spun the negotiations with Resident Collins, 
and the Marquess, too, delayed showing his mailed fist, as he 
clung to a faint hope that war might not after all be neces¬ 
sary and that Sindhia would see reason and enter into the 
general system of protective subsidiary alliances on which 
Wellesley had set his heart. That hope finally faded away 
on 1st August 1803, when Sindhia gave Collins a declaration 
of war. The news of the rupture of peace reached the 
Governor-General in Calcutta on the 28th of that month, 
and the war-machine so carefully prepared by the English 
was at once started. 
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§ 7. Seduction of Sindhia's officers and sepoys 

Even before the war with Sindhia was known to be a 
certainty. Marquess Wellesley had made his arrangements 
for seducing the only elements of strength in the Maratha 
armies, namely their European officers and the Hindustani 
sepoys. Early in July, almost two months before the news 
of the rupture of the peace by Sindhia reached him, he had 
drawn up proclamations for luring away these officers and 
sepoys from Sindhia’s army, and he had sent the proclama¬ 
tions in advance to the Generals Lake and Arthur Wellesley 
—who commanded the two vitally important theatres of the 
coming war. These documents were to be kept secret till 
the actual outbreak of the war, and then published, so that 
not a day might be lost in their reaching the enemy camps 
near these two British Generals. 

In North India, the Marquess very early discussed with 
General Lake a secret plan for making personal contact with 
Perron through Sutherland (a Scotsman in Sindhia’s service, 
who had married the daughter of Madame Perron’s brother), 
and buying him out of India, but the plan was abandoned 
for the time, as the commander-in-chief insisted on first 
destroying Perron’s army in the field, for the sake of the 
tremendous moral effect which such a victory would produce 
on the Indian public. George Hessing, who held the fort 
of Agra for Sindhia, was to be seduced through the Scotsman 
Sutherland (his maternal uncle’s son-in-law), and Mr. 
Thomas Longcroft, an English indigo-planter settled in the 
Aligarh district since De Boigne’s time, was sent into Ali¬ 
garh fort to seduce Col. Pedron. In all these matters. 
General Lake, as the man on the spot was given full discre¬ 
tion and a blank cheque for the expenses he might find 
necessary. [MM. iii. 190-193.] 

§ 8. Begam Samru secretly won over by the English. 

The next step in Wellesley’s scheme was to draw the 
allies and vassals of Sindhia away from his side. This was 
a very easy task, because Maratha rapacity and want of states- 

d18 
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manship had created a host of enemies among their agents 
and feudatories in North India. The first and foremost 
among these was the widowed Begam Samru of Sardhana. 
As an imperial fief-holder, her army was legally under the 
orders of Sindhia, by virtue of his office as the Bakhshi of 
the Empire. But she was eager to preserve her independent 
status in relation to Sindhia’s viceroy of Hindustan, and her 
treasure, both of which had been threatened by Perron and 
Ambaji Ingle in concert in 1801. Moreover, as a Christian 
she had long maintained friendly relations with the British. 
During her love-intrigue with Levassoult (1795) she had 
tried to flee for refuge in British Indian territory. More 
recently she had sent to Wellesley an application to be taken 
under British protection with a guarantee for her jagir. The 
only question for the Governor-General was how to save 
her from Sindhia’s vengeance if she declared for the English 
or her treasonable correspondence was discovered before 
Perron’s army had been defeated. Four out of her eight 
trained battalions (all under European officers) were now 
attached to Sindhia’s army in the Deccan and therefore sur¬ 
rounded by enemies far from home. The Governor-General 
therefore wrote to his brother in the Deccan “to contrive 
means to enable those battalions to join General Wellesley.” 
The course of the battle of Assaye showed how the con¬ 
trivance worked. 

§ 9. Ambaji Ingle’s cowardice and treachery 
Among the Sindhian deputies in North India the fore¬ 
most in wealth and political position and second only in 
military strength, was Ambaji Ingle. As Mahadji Sindhia’s 
Agent-General in Mewar for eight years, he had amassed a 
fortune which was said to have exceeded a krore and a half. 
He also held the subahdari of the Sindhian province south of 
Agra and including the whole of Malwa, which had an 
annual revenue of 80 lakhs. After the dismissal of Lakhwa 
Dada, (1800), he had been made Daulat Rao’s viceroy of 
Hindustan. In fact, as the British Resident observed in 
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October 1796, “Ambaji is rather a subsidiary chief than a 
servant. He maintains in his own immediate pay a force 
nearly equal to that of Sindhia in Hindustan ; he possesses 
immense personal wealth, and farms about a krore of 
Sindhia’s revenue, having Gwalior and other strong places 
in his custody. . . . Thus powerful, he is suspected of enter¬ 
taining views of independence at the expense of Daulat 
Rao.”* 

And now, when in July 1801, Perron was appointed 
Sindhia’s subahdar of Delhi, with all the seven great forts 
of Hindustan in his hands, Ambaji bitterly resented “the 
disgraceful and dangerous situation in which the old 
ministers and principal sardars of Mahadji have been 
reduced in consequence of the extraordinary powers vested 
in Perron—who does what he pleases in the government of 
the Maharaja”. In October 1801, when Marquess Wellesley 
was on a visit to Fathgarh, Ambaji sent a secret agent to 
meet him with the request that the English chief would 
prevail on Daulat Rao to restore the old ministers of Sindhia 
to their former dignities by expelling “the faithless nation” 
(the French, dagha-baz.) At this time Ambaji begged Resi¬ 
dent Collins to grant him an asylum in the Company's terri¬ 
tories, “it being his unalterable resolution to relinquish all 
employ under Daulat Rao while Frenchmen continued in 
his service.” (PRC. ix. 31.) 

Ambaji had rendered no satisfactory account of his 
revenue and tribute collection in Sindhia’s districts for many 
years. As his master was beset by the clamour of his unpaid 
soldiery and other creditors, Sindhia’s diwans began to press 
Ambaji for payment. In August 1799 Sindhia demanded 
147 lakhs as his due, and even ordered Perron to seize 
Ambaji’s person should it be necessary to enforce pay- 

* PRC. viii, No. 37. In ib. No. 123 (4 March 1799)—"Ambaji 
collects 80 lakhs out of the annual revenue of Sindhia’s possessions; 
out of his collection he pays only 22 lakhs into Sindhia’s treasury, the 
residue being accounted for in the pay of troops, repair of forts, and 
other charges, for the most part highly exorbitant.” Mewar collection, 
Tod, i. Mewar, Ch. xvii. Ojha, ii. pp. 683-686. 
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ment. As the pressure increased, Ambaji became eager 
to take refuge in Benares (24 June 1802). Thus 
it came about that when in July 1803, Marquess 
Wellesley and General Lake were maturing their plans 
for fomenting desertion among Daulat Rao’s generals, 
they had good reason for hoping that in view of “the ill 
terms Ambaji and his brother are on with Sindhia and his 
Minister (Jado Bhaskar), if left unmolested, they would 
remain quiet, and as they formerly wished to form an alli¬ 
ance with the English to guard themselves from the grasping 
ambition of Sindhia, they might be brought over to our 
interest.” (PRC. viii. 163. ix. 64. MM. iii. 192.) 

Finally, after the war had raged for a month, Ambaji 
opened secret negotiations with the British for saving his 
personal estates and wealth by the surrender of his forces. 
At the end of September 1803, he sent Inamullah, the 
news-writer of Resident Collins posted in his camp, 
as his envoy to General Lake for the express purpose 
of communicating to the Commander-in-chief his proposals 
for consolidating his interests with those of the Company. 
In reply the Governor General empowered Lake, in a letter 
dated 19th October, “to guarantee Ambaji in the fullest in¬ 
dependent possession of such territory as may be assigned 
to him, without exacting from him any revenue or tribute 
whatever, except a subsidy proportioned to the military aid 
which he might contract for”. The British, however in¬ 
sisted on the following conditions; hence no bargain was 
struck : 

(i) The Rana of Gohad’s territories which Mahadji had 
seized and which now lay in Ambaji’s charge, were to be 
restored to the Rana. 

(ii) Gwalior fort and the passess leading to the Deccan 
were to be garrisoned by British troops. 

(iii) No European was to be kept in Ambaji's service. 

(iv) Ambaji must co-operate with the English forces in 
the present or any future contest with the Maratha Power* 
(MM. iii. 192, 409-411.) 
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How could such a man fight, heart and soul, against 
the English in his master’s cause? But Ambaji Ingle sank 
to the lowest depth of cowardice and villainy* when at 
Laswari (1st November 1803), he sent his sepoys on to battle, 
only to be butchered by the thousand, while he himself 
remained safe in the rear and made his escape at the first 
opportunity. If he had made up his mind to come to terms 
with the English, why did he not make an armistice with 
General Lake at the outset, and stop any hostile demonstra¬ 
tion by his own troops against the approaching British line? 
On the eve of this battle and even during the noon tide lull 
between the first and second stages of the fighting, he 
higgled to get from Lake better terms for his desertion,— 
trying to retain as much of his territory and artillery as pos¬ 
sible under a British guarantee. He did not form any plan 
of battle or retreat, and yet he did not keep his arrtly back 
from opeiting fire on the English troops. By his selfish 
treachery and cowardly indecision, he doomed thousands 
of more honourable men to a futile destruction. It was 
only fitting, that his reward at the hands of the English was 
the loss of everything of his own, except a small estate, and 
that too held subject to Sindhia’s will and pleasure 1 

As for the allies whom Wellesley planned to secure 
among Sindhia’s minor political dependents, they hardly 
counted for much. The Rajput Rajas were useless as friends 
or foes, though they were approached by letters. “The chiefs 
of Bundelkhand are so divided and torn into factions, that 
it will be easy to secure one party.” The dispossessed Jat 
prince of Gohad was set up against his hereditary enemy 
the House of Sindhia, as we have seen. Lake knew that 
“The Rajput and Jat Rajas are disgusted with the Maratha 
rule. . . . The defeat of Perron would be the signal for a 


* In Lake’s despatches the Maratha leader at Laswari is called Abaji, 
which can easily be a Persian scribe’s mistake for Ambaju Though 
Ambaji Ingffi was in charge of Sindhia’s battalions sent to N. India it 
is not certain that he was personally present at Laswari. G. Dufi could 
not “ascertain who the officer called Abaji was , and Suggests that he 
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was “perhaps one of Ambaji Ingle s K&Tkutis . [in. 253.] 
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general defection of all these chiefs from the Maratha 
interests.” Thus the diplomatic isolation of Sindhia was 
completed. (MM. iii. 192, 228, 229, 243, 409-411.) 

§ 10. Governor-General’s proclamations to Sindhia’s 

troops 

The day after receiving news of Sindhia’s declaration 
of war. Marquess Wellesley published (on 29th August) two 
long-prepared proclamations: By the first of them all 
British subjects were called upon to give up the service of 
Sindhia, Bhonsle or any other enemy chief and deliver them¬ 
selves up to the British military officers nearest to them ; in 
return they were promised from the E. I. Co. a provision 
equal to their actual pay and allowances in the Maratha 
army. All subjects of France or any other foreigner, Euro¬ 
pean or American, in the service of the hostile Maratha 
Powers were promised the continuation of their existing pay 
and allowances if they surrendered to the English. By a 
supplementary proclamation issued on 16th September, all 
British subjects continuing in the enemy’s armies after the 
1st of November, were threatened with prosecution for 
treason. 

By the second proclamation of 29th August, all natives 
of British India or the Oudh Nawab’s dominions, employed 
in the military service of the hostile Maratha chiefs were 
called upon to resign and deliver themselves up to British 
officers, on promise of employment in the E. I. Co’s, army, 
or of being given a provision equal to their pay in the 
Maratha army. (As. An. Reg. for 1804, State papers, p. 276, 
MM. v. 73.) 

Thus the ground was cut away from under the armed 
strength of Sindhia by the withdrawal of his European officers 
—who were the only higher officers in his trained brigades— 
and also his best infantry, who were Pur bids or men of Oudh 
and “the Upper Provinces,” while the indigenous Marathas 
supplied only the enemy’s cavalry. At the same time, the 
army of the E. I. Co. was greatly increased by the addition 
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of the large subsidiary forces (under British officers) paid 
for by Oudh, Mysore, Haidarabad, and the Peshwa’s 
Government, without their cost being thrown on the 
English Company. 



CHAPTER XLIX 


THE ANGLO-MARATHA WAR OF 1803 

§ 1. General Lake routs Perron's army at Koil, 

29th August 1803 . 

In the Anglo-Maratha duel for the lordship of India 
which was fought out in 1803, the decisive fields were only 
two,—the Ganga-Jamuna Doab, where General Lake was 
opposed to Perron, and the North-Godavari valley where 
Arthur Wellesley confronted Daulat Rao Sindhia. All the 
other theatres of war, such as Gujrat, Orissa and Bundel- 
khand, were subsidiary to these two, and did not affect the 
main issue. 

We shall survey Lake’s operations first, because be 
achieved decisive success for the British arms before* Arthur 
Wellesley won his first battle. During the months of June 
and July 1803, the Governor-General had discussed the war 
with Lake by correspondence, fully instructed him about 
his policy and plans, and invested the commander-in-chief 
with supreme authority in war and diplomacy for every 
conceivable contingency. Lake’s headquarters were at Cawn- 
pur, about 185 miles from Perron’s capital Aligarh. Deter¬ 
mined to strike the first blow, the British General left Cawn- 
pur on 7th August for the Maratha frontier on the north¬ 
west, and on the 25th of that month reached Sikandra-Rao, 
160 miles distant, from which Aligarh was only 24 miles 
in a straight line. Here he next day received a letter from 
the Governor-General authorising him to attack Sindhia’s 
forces unless in the meantime he should hear from General 
Wellesley that Sindhia in the Deccan had made peace. But 
six days before this Lake had received a despatch from 
Collins reporting the final rupture of the peace in Sindhia’s 
camp on 1st August. The British commander-in-chief now 
saw his course clear before him, and immediately resumed 
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his march against Perron, reaching Bijegarh next day (the 
27th), from which Aligarh was only 14 miles distant. The 
day following, the grand army arrived at Nanow, from which 
the dome of the mosque at Koil could be seen, five miles 
to the northward. That night orders were issued for crossing 
the frontier and attacking Perron’s camp. 

The British Indian army, like a high-spirited hound so 
long straining at the leash, sprang forward immediately on 
being let loose, eager to win glory and wealth by facing 
danger and death. The boundless enthusiasm and perfect 
condition of all ranks of Lake’s force comes out most 
vividly as we read the diary of Lieutenant John Pester, the 
Quarter-master of his fourth infantry Brigade. (War and 
Sport in India, 1802-1806, ed. by Devenish.) 

A glance at the map of India naturally suggests that 
the Maratha troops had the great strategic advantage of 
operating oil short inner lines, because Sindhia’s dominions 
lay in the centre of the country, while the British forces 
were dispersed along the outer margin of the circle. It 
should have been easier for the Marathas to concentrate 
their full strength on any threatened point. But this favour 
of geography was nullified by the imbecility of the master 
and the treachery of his servants. The folly and slackness of 
the leaders left the unfortunate soldiers of the campoo to 
fight the English in dispersed bodies and to be everywhere 
defeated in detail. The greatest mischief done by Perron 
was that he selfishly removed the best and most seasoned 
battalions of his army far from the expected point of attack 
by Lake, so that no resistance worthy of the importance of 
Aligarh fort and arsenal could be offered there at the very 
outset of the campaign. The moral damage inflicted by his 
defeat here was incalculable. 

Perron had early notice of Lake’s march upon Aligarh, 
but he never thought of offering the best possible defence 
there. On the contrary he detached two of his best brigades 
to Delhi and seven battalions of another to Agra, thus 
denuding the Doab frontier of troops. Only two thousand 
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sepoys of a miscellaneous character, militiamen rather than 
regular soldiers, were left to garrison the vitally important 
depot of Aligarh. Skinner noticed with grief how Sindhia’s 
cause was ruined by Perron and other French officers, whose 
sole aim was to ensure their safe retirement to the British 
dominions with their personal wealth by throwing their 
deluded troops into helpless destruction. 

The city of Koil stands a mile south of the fort of 
Aligarh, whose name it has taken under the British 
administration. A broad avenue of shady trees joins the 
city to the fort-gate (south-eastern corner). A low marshy 
tract cut by this causeway, guards the fort on its southern 
and eastern faces. Another and more extensive morass 
stretches east of the avenue. Perron’s troops, almost entirely 
made up of cavalry, were encamped on the open plain east 
of the fort with their face to the second marsh lying on their 
south. Thus the direct dry route for approaching them 
was through the head of the shady avenue at the northern 
end of Koil. The fort-guns were trained on this line of 
advance. 

But General Lake, coming up from the south, sighted 
Perron’s army about nine in the morning of the 29th of 
August. Avoiding the trap laid against a frontal attack, he 
left the town of Koil on his west, swerved to the east, skirting 
the southern and eastern edges of the big marsh, and struck 
Perron’s army at its extreme left flank. Already as soon as 
his manoeuvre was seen to develop, Perron’s horsemen had 
broken up and begun a hurried retreat towards the fort* 
The only opposition offered to the English came from a 
high village beyond the extreme left of Perron’s lines, where 
an outlying picquet of irregular infantry fired random shots 
from their matchlocks. But the obstacle was quickly over¬ 
come, and the village was stormed by the British sepoys. 
Here Lake’s army suffered their only casualties of the day, 
less than a dozen men and no officer. 

The English force advanced, the cavalry leading and 
the infantry following in two lines. No resistance was 
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offered. “General Perron, as some prisoners afterwards 
reported to the British, was the first to fly/’ His deserted 
horsemen, in their wild flight towards the fort, fell by the 
hundred from the fire of the galloper guns of Lake’s cavalry. 
“The enemy were so numerous that every shot did execu¬ 
tion,” as Pester noticed. Perron’s entire field army dis¬ 
appeared westwards, without entering the fort. 

The field being clear, the British army moved steadily 
on to the shady avenue, and there coming within range of 
the fort-guns, turned south-west and halted west of the town 
of Koil, beyond the reach of the artillery in Aligarh. Thus 
Lake had travelled along the entire length of a hairpin 
loop round the big marsh, without any loss, by keeping out 
of the range of the enemy’s heavy guns of position. 

The effect of Lake’s victory on the Indian world was 
electric. In three hours’ time the French military prestige 
in India had been destroyed and Perron publicly shown to 
be a coward. His Indian allies and vassals now took heart 
to abandon his side. The white rats hastened to leave 
Sindhia’s sinking ship and come over to the British to sur¬ 
render and share in the Governor-General’s promised 
bounty to deserters. 

§2. The storming of Aligarh , 4th September 

From 29th August to 3rd September, Lake sat down 
before Aligarh, trying to take the fort by negotiation and 
thus avoid bloodshed. Inside Aligarh the garrison was 
divided in mind. The commandant, Col. Pedron, an aged 
Frenchman, and a few of his men wanted to make terms with 
the English, but the majority of the sepoys were high-spirited 
Rajputs and Ruhelas, soldiers by hereditary calling, who 
refused to stain their honour by admitting defeat without 
striking a blow. There was only one other French officer 
in the fort, but he escaped to the English camp on the 1st of 
September. “The garrison putting themselves under the 
command of Baji Rao, a Bhadauriya Rajput ( ? ), confined 
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the Colonel and resolved to defend the fort.”* This internal 
discord hindered the completion of the defence works, such 
as carrying a mine under the causeway, flooding the 
environs by cutting the bank and joining two marshes 
together, fee. And General Lake struck before these steps 
could be taken. On 1st September a French deserter from 
the fort told him all about the disorder within, and next 
day. Captain Lucan, an Irishman, after resigning Sindhia’s 
service, arrived at Koil from Delhi. He knew the ins and 
outs of Aligarh and undertook to guide the British storming 
party through the fort. Lake’s plans were quickly matured, 
and at midnight between the 3rd and 4th of September, his 
troops were warned to be in readiness to deliver the assault 
next morning. 

De Boigne and Perron had set their European engineers 
to make the fortress of Aligarh impregnable. The walls 
formed a polygon, having at each angle a round bastion 
with a fausse-braie (earth wall in front) and well provided 
with cannon. Outside this defence was a ditch, about 
100 feet in width, thirty feet deep, and covered with ten 
feet of water. Across the ditch there was no passage except 
by a causeway which they had recently blocked by a breast¬ 
work with three six-pounders mounted on it. 

Colonel Monson was appointed to lead the assault, at 
the head of four companies of the 76th Regiment of British 
infantry and three times that number of sepoys, with one 
full battalion of Indian infantry as support. Scaling ladders 
and two twelve-pounder guns for breaking the gates accom¬ 
panied this force. They started from their camp, west of 
Koil, at 3 o’clock in the morning and by a semi-circular 
detour to the right, concealed their advance from the eyes 
of the garrison under the screen of the double line of trees 

♦ Fraser, Skinner, i. 265. The garrison was composed of a regular 
battalion, 800 strong, commanded by Mir Sadat Ali, one thousand 
Bhadauria Rajputs, 500 Mewatis, &c.,— i.e., mostly like militia men or 
sehbandi musketeers. Atkinson (ii. 493) “garrisoned by about 2,000 
men.” 
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of the avenue. Arrived within 400 yards of the fort-gate 
they waited in silence for the signal to attack. 

At break of day, the signal gun was fired, the covering 
batteries began to bombard the enemy’s defences, and the 
stormers rushed to the assault. The first obstacle, a breast¬ 
work across the causeway, a hundred yards before the gate, 
was found deserted by the defenders. Monson made for 
the first gate ; but now the garrison had taken the alarm, 
the half-moon batteries which flanked the gateway, began to 
shower death on the invading column, and the whole face 
of the fort was lit up by the fire of their cannon and 
musketry. The attempt to scale the wall with ladders was 
boldly defeated by the enemy’s pikemen standing on 
the top. So, a twelve-pounder was called up to 
breach the gate, but in the hurry it fell into 
a ditch near the entrance. It was fully twenty minutes 
before the second twelve-pounder could arrive and smash 
the gate. During all this time the halted storming column 
was subjected to a most severe raking fire of musketry, grape, 
and canister shot from all sides at close range. As an officer 
present at the scene wrote, “At this time it was that we lost 
so many of our officers and men. The sortie (passage before 
the gate) became a perfect slaughter-house. . . . But nothing 
could exceed the determined gallantry with which our 
troops struggled under this most destructive fire. The 
enemy, too, fought desperately, and many of them actually 
stepped out upon our own ladders, which were planted 
against the wall, to meet our men ascending. But British 
valour prevailed, and when two rounds from the leading 
gun opened the outer gate, our troops rushed in, and the 
slaughter among the enemy, in their turn, became very 
great.” [Pester, 155.] 

Thus forcing an entrance, the stormers advanced, under 
constant fire from the walls, to the second and the third 
gates, Lucan showing the way. These two were easily 
entered, the retreating enemy being too confused to make 
a stand. Then the column came up before the fourth gate 
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which led into the inner quadrangle. No gun could smash 
it, but Major Macleod, who was leading the assault, after 
Monson had been dangerously wounded, boldly entered 
through the wicket in this gate, ascended the rampart and 
followed by his men drove the enemy back. The resistance 
soon after died out, and the fortress of Aligarh, so long 
deemed impregnable, was conquered by British arms in an 
hour’s time. Some of the garrison who submitted were per¬ 
mitted to depart in safety. The majority tried to escape, 
but perished in the attempt; great numbers leaped into the 
ditch, many of whom were drowned ; and even those who 
swam to the plain outside were cut up by a picquet of the 
27th Dragoons, as the British soldiers had received orders 
to spare none. The Maratha loss was estimated at two thou¬ 
sand men, “the surrounding ditch being almost filled with 
dead bodies”. 

Col. Pedron saved himself by surrendering. The highest 
Maratha officer Baji Rao, who was next in command, was 
killed and two other Indian sardars were taken prisoners. 
The storming party was allowed three hours to plunder the 
fort, and seized several tumbrils loaded with treasure. 
[Pester, 157.] 

It was a glorious victory, but purchased at a heavy price. 
The British casualties were 260, out of whom 109 were 
Europeans and 151 sepoys. Among the officers were one 
captain and five lieutenants killed, besides one subahdar; 
eleven European officers were wounded, including the 
leaders of the assaulting column. 

The gain of the victors was almost incalculable: this 
success threw into their hands “most of the military stores 
belonging to the French party, who had made this their 
grand depot in the Doab. The number of guns taken 
amounted to 281. There were besides, in the fort, large 
supplies of powder and shot, a number of new arms and 
accoutrements, and a considerable stock of regimental 
jackets”. [Thorn, 101.] 
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§ 3. General Perron's ignoble end 

After his cowardly flight from the advancing British 
army at Koil without striking one blow, Perron wrote from 
the way (on 1st September) two lying letters to Colonel 
Pedron, urging him for the honour of the French nation, 
never to make terms with General Lake, but defend Aligarh 
obstinately as he (Perron) “hoped in a few days to send back 
the English General as fast as, or perhaps faster than he 
came’'. He assured Pedron that in a few days a vast army 
sent by him would arrive on the plain of Aligarh, and that 
Ranjit Singh of Lahore “had crossed the Satlaj with an army 
of 25,000 men and would join Perron in 14 or 15 days". 
All this time the Indian world knew that Ranjit Singh had 
definitely rejected Perron’s proposal for an anti-British 
alliance. [As. An. Reg. for 1804, State P. 258-260. PRC. 
ix. 65A.] 

The defender of Aligarh and his men knew the exact 
worth of Perron’s words. That craven General’s one thought 
now was how to withdraw his family and treasure from 
Agra and escape to British protection without being hin¬ 
dered by his deluded troops. This he effected by bribery 
and lying. His former subordinate James Skinner tells the 
story thus: Perron after fleeing from Aligarh, had removed 
his family and effects from Agra to Mathura, where he him¬ 
self was, with his bodyguard of 800 cavalry mounted from 
his own stable and 500 Mewatis. Here 4,500 horsemen of 
Fleury’s corps joined him after the failure of their raid in 
the Doab. On learning of Bourquien’s revolt in Delhi, 
Perron had recourse to a stratagem. He told the cavalry 
that he would go immediately to Delhi and punish Bour- 
quien for his treachery. Distributing three lakhs of rupees 
among the risaladars for their troopers, he crossed the 
Jamuna that evening with his bodyguard, telling them to 
follow next morning. . . . Perron after crossing to the east 
bank... gave the Mewatis Rs. 5,000 desiring them to keep 
the boats in their own hands during the night, instead of re- 
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turning them to the west bank for ferrying the cavalry over. 
But he made a forced march of 20 kos in the night and reach¬ 
ed Sasni in the morning, whence he wrote to General Lake 
that he had resigned Sindhia’s service, and begged for a safe 
passage home through the British territory. [Fraser, L 
272-274.] 

The entire course of Perron's duplicity will become 
clear from the following dates: 

20 Aug. 1803. General Lake received a letter from 
Perron expressing surprise at the advance of the British army 
from Cawnpur towards the Maratha frontier, and giving a 
hint of his desire to effect some arrangement by which a 
conflict with the British might be averted. 

27 Aug. Lake received another letter from P. stating 
his anxious wish that some means might be adopted for 
avoiding the extremity of war. 

28 Aug. Lake received another letter from Perron, 
proposing to depute his aide-de-camp, Mr. Bekett to the 
British General for “affording further explanation". Lake 
agreed. 

29 Aug. Mr. Beckett waited on Lake in the morning 
of 29th Aug., while the British army was actually marching 
upon Aligarh. He repeated P’s determination not to retire 
from Maratha service until he should be relieved by his 
successor. Lake replied that P. might avoid hostilities only 
by prompt and unconditional surrender and thus save hi& 
personal property. 

6 Sept. Lake received a letter from P. renewing his 
application for permission to retire to Lucknow through 
the Co’s territories. He stated as the cause of his applica¬ 
tion the information which he had received of the appoint¬ 
ment and approach of his successor [Ambaji Ingl£]. Lake 
complied with the request; and Perron with his family 
and attended by Beckett and Fleury, was admitted with due 
honour to the Company’s territory on the 8th. [MM. v. 
75-77 = iii. 367-368.] 
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§ 4. Disruption of Sindhia’s army in Delhi; 

Louis Bourquien’s revolt 

Two tasks had been set before General Lake when he 
entered on this war. The first was achieved within a week 
of his crossing the frontier when he destroyed Perron’s mili¬ 
tary power by taking Aligarh. This success was promptly 
followed up by turning to his second object, the possession 
of Delhi and the Mughal Emperor. Starting from Aligarh 
on 7th September, he received that very day a letter from 
Perron, begging for an asylum in British territory as he had 
resigned Sindhia’s service. The prayer was at once granted, 
and Lake, thus relieved in mind about the head of the 
French party, pushed on towards the Mughal capital, 
reaching Sikandrabad, 50 miles from Aligarh on the 9th. 

Here he received the most encouraging news ; there 
was a civil war among Perron’s officers in Delhi and a 
mutiny of their sepoys against their selfish and treacherous 
French commanders. Perron’s original plan was to concen¬ 
trate his troops at Mathura, bring the Emperor to that camp 
and make him sign and seal letters agreeing to take from 
the Government of France a subsidiary force which would 
be paid for by the cession of the Doab to France in full 
sovereignty, exactly on the model of the subsidiary treaties 
by which the English had created their empire in Bengal, 
Oudh, and the Deccan. This would give legal validity to 
Perron’s position under international law. Perron sent tents, 
elephants, horses, escort and money to Delhi for the 
Emperor’s journey to Mathura, and wrote to Louis Bour- 
quien, the commander of his brigade in the Delhi district, 
to induce the Emperor to start on his march at 1 p.m. on 
4th September. But Bourquien now repudiated Perron’s 
authority and set himself up as an independent agent of 
Sindhia. In the night before the appointed day, he threw 
down the tents erected for the Emperor, looted all the pro¬ 
perty in that canlp, and next morning struck the Emperor’s 
flag, unfurled Sindhia’s, and proclaimed himself comman- 

d!9 
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der-in-chief, under a salute of 21 guns. Then he plun¬ 
dered the city of Delhi and the public treasury in it. His 
one aim was to pile up as much money as he could in a 
short time, and carry it home by going over to the English. 

Major Geslin, whom Perron had detached with the 
second brigade to reinforce Bourquien and escort the 
Emperor to Mathura, on ariving at Delhi on 3rd September, 
was thrown into confinement by the new commander-in¬ 
chief. Next day, when Perron’s vakil (foreign secretary and 
envoy) Harsukh Rai waited on Bourquien to convey his 
master’s message, he was dismissed with the curt reply, ‘Tour 
master is nobody now. I am all in all here.” Meantime two 
couriers of the English had reached Delhi with the 
Governor-Generars letters addressed to the adjujtant of 
each battalion there, tempting them to desert to the English 
with their men. 

Bourquien called upon Drugeon, the qiladar to deliver 
to him the palace and the treasure in it. The honest Savo¬ 
yard refused, and then Bourquien planting a battery of six 
guns began to bombard the Red Fort (9th Sept.). The 
Emperor, in fear of this second Ghulam Qadir at his gate, 
sent off a messenger to Lake informing him of the disorder 
among the troops in Delhi and begging him to come to his 
rescue. 

Sindhia’s troops in Delhi were in a state of indescribable 
ferment. At last they rose against their deceitful foreign 
captains and compelled them to march out for fighting the 
English instead of surrendering like cowards, or effecting 
their own escape from Delhi. 

Perron heard this story from the faithful Major Geslin 
who had been sent to Delhi: “Bourquien found that he 
could save his private fortune and escape only by surrender¬ 
ing to the English, a thing which was well nigh impossible 
without sacrificing his army to his cupidity. So, now, in 
order to be able to flee without danger, he led the army to 
believe that he wanted to fight the English,...and made his 
troops cross the river on the 11th of September and attack 
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the English. But from the commencement of the action, he 
and the officers who had sided with him in his revolt, took 
to flight and ultimately gave themselves up as prisoners to 
the English. Their army, being betrayed and abandoned 
by its chief and his officers, was easily defeated.” [Mar- 
tineau, 173.]* 

§5. Battle of Patparganj {Delhi): defeat of 
Bourquien, 11th September 

Inspired by the news of his enemy’s confusion, General 
Lake hurried his advance, and after marching 18 miles in 
one day, crossed the Hindan rivulet about five miles east of 
Patparganj, a large village six miles south of Delhi, but on 
the left bank of the Jamuna. Arrived here at 11 a.m. on 
the 11th of September, his tired soldiers set to pitching 
their camp, while their picquets advanced to reconnoitre. 
It was then suddenly discovered that the Maratha army from 
Delhi had taken post only a mile and a half from the new 
British camp. 

Lake advanced with his entire cavalry force of three 
regiments—the 27th Light Dragoons and two Sepoy regi¬ 
ments—and found the enemy occupyintg a formidable 
position, on a rising ground, in full force and complete 
order of battle. Their long line had each flank covered by 
a swamp, and their rear rested on three high villages from 
Patparganj in the south-west to Ghazipur in the north-east. 
A line of entrenchments mounted with numerous artillery, 
defended their front, the whole of which was concealed by 
a high grass jungle.f 


♦ That battle was delivered to Lake on the initiative of the sepoys 
in Delhi is also the testimony of Pester, who notes in his Diary, ‘‘The 
enemy felt so confident of the effect of their artillery, that it was said 
their officers could not restrain them, and that they were resolved to 
decide the contest on the Doab side of the Jatnuna.” [War and Sport, 
172.] James Skinner, who was present at Aligarh at this time, reported 
that Sindhia’s troops in Delhi, “finding that Bourquien was as bad as 
Perron, put him in confinement, and one of the native commandants, 
named Sarwar Khan, taking the command, twelve battalians crossed 
the Jamana^ to Patparganj. [Fraser, i. 275.] 

f The K&ns or Saccharum spontaneum, growing 12 to 15 feet high. 
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As the British cavalry came up, the enemy opened a 
heavy fire which revealed the exact extent of his lines. 
Lake clung to his position in front of the enemy and called 
up his infantry and guns from the camp two miles in the 
rear. They took an hour to arrive, and during this enforced 
halt the British cavalry suffered heavy losses in men and 
horses. Lake’s own horse was shot under him. 

The veteran British commander saw that a frontal 
attack on such a position was impossible. Therefore, making 
a feint, he ordered his cavalry to retire towards their camp 
in the rear. This risky manoeuvre was carried out with the 
utmost order and regularity. The enemy, shouting in exul¬ 
tation that the English were beaten, rushed out of their 
entrenchments. But in the meantime, Lake’s infantry had 
come up from the camp, his cavalry ceased to fall 
back, and turning to the right, made room for 
the infantry, who pressing to the front formed the first 
line of battle. The cavalry took post in the second line, 
forty yards to the right rear. 

The entire British force of 4,500 men—of whom only 
one-third of the cavalry and one-eighth of the infantry were 
Europeans and the rest Indians,—marched against the 
enemy in the face of a tremendous fire of round, grape and 
chain shot from nearly 80 guns. But such was their steadi¬ 
ness that their infantry advanced as if on parade, without 
taking their muskets from their shoulders, till they came 
within a hundred paces of the enemy. Then the order to 
charge was given, the infantry fired a volley, the drums 
struck up, and amidst the ringing cheers of the troops, they 
rushed upon the enemy, Lake as usual riding before them. 
Sindhia’s infantry did not wait to face the bayonets flashing 
under the noonday sun, but fled away in all directions. The 
enemy’s first line was captured. 

Then the British infantry stopped, and broke into 
columns of companies, through the intervals of which the 
whole body of their cavalry with their galloper guns pressed 
forward and drove the enemy back to the bank of the 
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Jamuna, where large numbers of the fugitives perished in 
trying to cross the river. “The Flying Artillery.was up, and 
the river appeared boiling by the fire of grape kept up on 
those of the enemy who had taken to the river. It was 
literally, for a time, a stream of blood.” [Pester, 167.] 

The pursuit was kept up till sunset, when the field was 
cleared of all but the dead and the dying and the abandoned 
artillery and stores of the enemy. Only two battalions of 
the defeated army managed to escape destruction and rallied 
at Tapal. 

It was a splendid victory ; it completed the work begun 
at Aligarh by destroying Perron’s entire lield army. But a 
heavy price had to be paid for it. The British-Indian force 
had marched 18 miles, had been under arms for over 16 
hours continuously on an intensely hot day,* and fought a 
far larger army of men holding a strongly prepared position 
with numerous heavy artillery, to which the British could 
oppose only light gallopers. The loss of the victors was 
47 officers and 414 other ranks, a total of 461 men (out of 
whom 116 were Europeans), besides 170 horses. 

§ 6. Shah Alam II. comes under British 
protection, 16th September 

The battle of Patparganj was witnessed from the ram¬ 
parts of Delhi, and as soon as the result became clear, the 
old Emperor Shah Alam sent a messenger to congratulate 
General Lake on his victory and ask him to come and 
deliver him from Maratha control by placing him under 
British protection. Lake agreed, for this was the first object 
of the Governor-General in the war. On 14th September 
the British army crossed over to the Delhi side by the bridge 
of boats oil the river which Bourquicn had left undestroyed 

* “About three-quarters of a mile from the village-site [Patparganj] 
is the spot marked out by a surrounding ditch where in 1803 the battle 
of Delhi was won by Lord Lake. There is a monument on the spot to 
the memory of Cornet Sanguine and others who fell. (Atkinson, iii. 
419.) “Major Middleton (3rd Bengal Cay.), Cornet Sanguine (27th L. 
Dragoons) and several European soldiers fell from the effects of the 
sun.” (Lake to G. G. 12 Sep. /Is An. Reg. for 1803, App. 11. 
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in order to win the favour of the English. General Lake 
paid his first visit to the Emperor in the afternoon of the 
16th, marching in state amidst the jubilation of the populace 
of the capital. In the palace the scene of his audience with 
the King of Kings was pathetic beyond words. As an officer 
of Lake’s army writes: “The descendant of the great Akbar 
and Aurangdib was found . . . blind and aged, stripped of 
authority and reduced to poverty, seated under a small 
tattered canopy, the fragment of regal state and the mockery 
of human pride.”* The British Government adopted the 
necessary measures for the support of the imperial family 
and the security of the capital with its dependencies. The 
exact terms of this political arrangement will be described 
in connection with the treaty with Sindhia in December. 

The five French chiefs of the Maratha army in Delhi,— 
Louis Bourquien, Major Geslin, Major Guerinnier, Del 
Perron and Jean Pierre, surrendered to the British army on 
the 14th and were sent away to Calcutta. “Such was the 
general feeling of the people of Delhi . . . that the French 
party, after evacuating the city and forts, found themselves 
under the necessity of soliciting British protection, from the 
effects of popular resentment.” [Thorn, 118 ; As . An. Reg . 
for 1803, App. 13.] 

§ 7. The fall of Agra, 18th October 

After making arrangements for the defence of Delhi 
and the adjoining district, General Lake left the Mughal 
capital on 24th September and set out for Agra. That city 
had been the real capital of Sindhia’s north-Indian domi¬ 
nions. In its historic fort were stored vast quantities of 
munitions, stores, equipment and artillery, besides 22| lakhs 
of public money in specie. Its defence had been left to 
Colonel George Hessing, a Dutch mestiche and Col. Suther¬ 
land a Scotsman, both related to Perron by marriage. Their 


♦Thorn, 125. 
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one aim was to save their personal wealth and earn Welles¬ 
ley’s promised reward by deserting to the English. As 
Skinner, their late comrade-in-arms, cynically remarks, 
“Hessing was too rich a man to defend the fort. He soon 
found means to dissatisfy the garrison.” 

In fact, the Indian troops in Agra were even more dis¬ 
tracted and out of control than the defenders of Delhi on 
the eve of the battle of 11th September. Roused by the 
treachery and cowardice of their European officers, they put 
them in confinement, but had no leader of their own race 
to lead them in a united and consistent resistance. Lake 
arriving on the scene on 4th October, at first tried to tempt 
the garrison to surrender on liberal terms. They long 
resisted, and Lake decided to apply force. Seven regular 
battalions of Sindhia, who occupied the town and the glacis 
of the fort, were attacked on 10th October by a large force 
of Indian infantry, and dislodged, after a long and bloody 
fight, in which the British lost 228 in killed and wounded 
and the campoo about six hundred.* Siege operations were 
now begun, and the British advanced batteries began to play 
upon the walls of Agra to effect a breach. Then the garrison 
cried for terms, and after some delay due to their internal 
discord, the fort was surrendered to the English on the 18th 
and all the immense wealth and armament within it fell 
into the victors’ hands. An ordinary lieutenant’s share of 
the prize-money here amounted to Rs. 2,000. 

§ 8. Sindhian army arrives near Agra 

When by the 18th of October, Aligarh Delhi and Agra 
had been won, General Lake was threatened by a new and 
pressing danger. Thirteen choice battalions of the original 
brigades trained by De Boigne had been sent by Daulat 
Rao Sindhia to Hindustan to maintain Maratha supremacy 

* On 13th October, some 2,500 sepoys, the remnant of the seven 
battalions defeated on the 10th, came over to the English. Thorn, 182; 
Fraser, i. 302; Pester, 207. 
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there. This detachment had started from the Deccan on 
17th July, but meeting the full blast of the monsoon rains 
on the way, had marched so slowly as to reach the Agra 
district at the beginning of October, long after Aligarh and 
Delhi had been lost to Sindhia. Immediately afterwards its 
supreme commander, Chevalier Dudrenec deserted to the 
English with two other European officers, Smith and 
Larpent (1st October), and the command of this corps was 
thrown on the unworthy shoulders of Ambaji Ingle, who 
had been deputed with it to take Perron’s place as Sindhia’s 
viceroy of the north. Ambaji was no soldier and his one 
object in life was to create a State for himself in independ¬ 
ence of Sindhia, as Sindhia had carved out a kingdom in¬ 
dependently of his master the Peshwa. But this line army 
was saved from breaking up as a derelict ship by the soldiers 
agreeing to accept the leadership of Sarwar Khan, a brave 
fighter and born organizer, who had forced Bourquien to 
give battle to the English at Patparganj, and after his defeat 
there had escaped with two unbroken battalions and joined 
Ambaji's corps in the Agra district. Here he sought the 
help of some local Maratha chiefs and the Raja of Bharatpur, 
but they all declined to rise against the triumphant English. 
Only Gulab Rai Kadam and a few other petty Maratha cap¬ 
tains, at the head of some 1,250 Deccani light horse, joined 
him, and he finally decided to set out for the Mewat hills, 
where Vaman Rao (the nephew of Apa Khande Rao) was 
holding his jagir of Kanud with a force of eight or nine 
thousand troopers. Their union would have created a 
formidable force, which a bold and enterprising general 
could have used in making a promising attempt at the 
recovery of Delhi while the main British army under Lake 
himself was entangled in the siege of Agra. But such a 
bold strategy was possible for Jaswant Rao Holkar alone, 
and not for Ambaji, who busied himself, instead in the more 
profitable task of looting the villages of the Bharatpur and 
Macheri States, and thus drove their Rajas more firmly into 
the arms of the English, and supplied the British general 
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with most useful local allies* in the very theatre of his 
operations against Ambaji. 

Agra fell on 18th October, and set Lake’s army free. 
On getting news of Ambaji’s presence on the western border 
of Bharatpur, he decided to crush the Maratha chief before 
he could threaten Delhi or escape with all his army and 
guns. General Lake set out from Agra on 27th October, 
and after being delayed by a tremendous hurricane and 
deluge of rain on the way, made two forced marches of 
twenty miles a day on the 30th and 31st and reached 
Katumbar (27 miles north-west of Bharatpur) in the 
evening. Here he learnt that the enemy had left the place 
that very morning and retreated northwards. Thus getting 
accurate news of Ambaji’s position and plan, Lake deter¬ 
mined to make a supreme effort to intercept him before he 
could escape beyond his reach. 

§ 9. Lake's forced march to Laswari 

Lake therefore left his camp, infantry and guns near 
Katumbar and started at 11 o’clock that very day at mid¬ 
night with a purely cavalry force (three British and five 
Sepoy regiments), with no artillery except a pair of 
galloper-guns (6 pounders) attached to each of these regi¬ 
ments, and covering 25 miles in a little over six hours, 
sighted the enemy at Laswari, next day at dawn. 

The village of Laswari (correctly called Naswari)' f* 
crowns the steep northern bank of a rivulet named Baraki 
nald, 20 miles due east of Alwar city. Two thousand yards 
northwest of it and half a mile away from the rivulet stands 

* Bakhtawar S. tlie Raja of Macheri, entered into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the British Government. His astute vakil Ahmad 
Bakhsh Kh. joined Lake to whom he rendered valuable services in 
procuring supplies for the army, in sending a small force from Alwar 
to co-operate with it, and especially in supplying information as to the 
movements of the Marathas which led to the victory of Laswari. The 
British made him Nawab of Luhari (in Hariana) and independent of 
Alwar. Rajputana Gazetteer, 1880, vol. iii. 184. 

The Raja of Bharatpur made a treaty of mutual defence and offence 
with the English on 29th September, 1803. 

f It is 8 m. south-east of Ramgarh (a revenue collector’s office) 
in the Alwar State. 
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the walled village of Malpur. A mile south-west of Malpur 
and two miles due west of Laswari, is the village of Barwara, 
on the same bank, the three villages forming a triangle whose 
apex is at Malpur. Lake really fought two battles on that 
November day: the first, on the plain east of the line join¬ 
ing Laswari to Malpur, i.e., the side remote from the river, 
and the second west of that line, i.e., between the river and 
Malpur and around that village. This first battle, fought 
in the morning, was a purely cavalry attack on a line of 
artillery and ended in a British withdrawal with heavy loss. 
Then followed a four hours' lull in the combat. The fight¬ 
ing was renewed at 2 p.m., by an infantry advance westwards, 
hugging the northern bank of the rivulet and arriving due 
south of Malpur village. The spear-head of this attack was 
a single cavalry regiment, the 29th Light Dragoons. In three 
hours the victory achieved with the bayonet was completed 
by the entire British cavalry annihilating the retreating 
enemy, among whom only two thousand men saved them¬ 
selves by throwing down their arms. Ambaji’s sole cavalry 
force of some 1,250 Deccani light horse fled away without 
once plying their sabres. 

§ 10. The rival armies at Laswari 

Sindhia's army was made up of 13 good battalions of 
European-trained infantry, now commanded by Sarwar 
Khan, some twelve hundred Deccani horse under Gulab 
Rai Kadam, and 72 guns. Their supreme commander was 
Ambaji Ingl<£. 

There was not a single man of the Maratha race in the 
Sindhian infantry and artillery that fought General Lake 
at Laswari. It was entirely a battle between Hindustanis 
on both sides. Sindhia’s battalions were formed exclusively 
by natives of Oudh and the Doab,—a very large proportion 
of them being Rajputs and Brahmans, the Pandeys of the 
Sepoy Mutiny, with some Pathans of Rohilkhand and the 
Doab. His artillery was manned by the same races, but the 
Muslims formed at least half of this arm, with a fair number 
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of black Christians and some “poor white” gun-layers. The 
only soldiers of the Maratha race present at Laswari were 
some 1,200 to 1,300 Deccani cavalry under Gulab Rai 
Kadam ; but they made only a theatrical show by shouting 
and brandishing their swords from a safe distance and fled 
away before the British advance without striking one blow 
in support of their infantry brethren. Three French officers 
(mere gun-layers) were captured by the 29th Light Dragoons 
after this battle, and Skinner speaks of some Eurasian lads 
as serving in the same artillery. These Maratha warriors 
could save themselves only because they were mounted and 
left the field very early, abandoning their master’s battalions 
to be butchered by the English. 

Thus there were members of the same clan and district, 
and even of the same family on the two sides that fought at 
Laswari, as well as Patparganj. Military service being the 
hereditary profession of these Purbias (Oudh men), when 
some brothers or cousins enlisted in the British army, others 
who were rejected joined De Boigne’s corps. Dismissed 
sepoys and deserters from the E. I. Co’s army were always 
welcome to De Boigne’s campoo commanders as “ready¬ 
made soldiers”. Grant Duff knew it; he writes thus of the 
Sindhian infantry at Laswari, “Few, if any of these men 
were natives of Maharashtra ; they were chiefly from Oudh, 
Rohilkhand and the Doab, for except Shivaji’s Mawalis, 
and men trained in the ranks of the [Company’s] Bombay 
sepoys, the native Marathas have never made good infantry.” 
[iii. 256.]* 

§ 11 . Laswari, first battle, British cavalry 
attack, 1 November 

The Sindhian army that General Lake was trying to 
catch had only 14 hours’ start of him. Leaving Katumbar 
in the morning of the 31st of October, they had reached 

♦Williams, in his Historical Account of the Bengal Native Infantry 
(1817), p. 292, confirms this racial composition of Sindhia’s disciplined 
infantry. 
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Laswari in the evening. Next morning they were breaking 
camp and marching northwards into Mewat when they 
learnt that the British cavalry was close on their heels. As 
usual in Maratha campaigns, their cavalry and transport 
carts had already set out on the march a few hours earlier, 
nine battalions had begun marching after them, and only 
four battalions of infantry were left on the site to bring up 
the rear. It was this tail of the Maratha army that Lake 
discovered through the dust and turmoil two miles ahead 
of him, when he stood on the bank of the rivulet at Laswari. 

At the first sight of the British host, Sarwar Khan with 
remarkable tactical skill and rapidity of movement made 
the best possible disposition of the four battalions he had 
then at hand. Facing round from the west to the east, he set 
up a defensive line in front of the village of Malpur and 
extended it south-eastwards from Malpur to Laswari,* so 
that his right now became his left, and the riverside route 
westwards from Laswari, which could have turned his own 
centre and base in the village of Malpur, was denied to his 
enemy. 

To reach Laswari the rivulet has to be forded a mile 
east of it, at Hasaoli, on the opposite bank. Here the 
Marathas had cut the dam of a large tank and flooded the 
road to impede the march of the British cavalry. Even after 
Lake had crossed over to the northern bank, the exact dis¬ 
positions of the enemy were at first concealed from his eyes 
by the cloud of dust raised by the movements of the Maratha 
horde and the thick jungle-grass, twelve to fifteen feet high, 
along their entire front. 

Lake’s advance force of cavalry in three brigades (8 regi¬ 
ments,—three of them British Dragoons and five Bengal 
Native Cavalry) had to ford the Baraki nala slowly in a 


* Lake in his despatch to the Governor-General invariably uses the 
name Laswari wrongly for Malpur. The Maratha front was about 3,000 
yards, namely 2,000 from Laswari to the angle s.e. of Mfdpur and some 
1,000 yards along the eastern side of Malpiir. Two thousand infantry 
(four battalions) were deployed to hold this length of ground, which 
was therefore thinly manned. 
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series of thin columns. Arrived on the north bank, the 
commander-in-chief lost no time in pursuing his plan of 
keeping the enemy engaged by a light cavalry attack, so as 
to give them no time to make an orderly retreat, while his 
own infantry was still toiling far behind. The First Brigade 
(under Colonel T. P. Vandeleur) being first on the scene, 
was immediately launched against the enemy’s guns at the 
extreme left of their line, in front of the village of Malpur. 
This task was most gallantly carried out by the 8th Light 
Dragoons and two sepoy regiments of cavalry charging 
stirrup to stirrup. In the face of a tremendous fire from 
Sindhia’s numerous artillery and muskets, Lake’s horse¬ 
men broke through the Maratha line, drove the gunners 
from their pieces, and penetrated to the village behind. But 
they were devastated by the Maratha fire, to which they 
could not reply. Their leader, Col. T. P. Vandeleur was 
shot down when cheering his men to charge behind him, 
and many other officers and men fell,—83 officers and men 
besides 191 horses in these three regiments alone. So, Lake 
called them back out of cannon-range. 

The Third Cavalry Brigade (under Col.. Macan) which 
was next in the marching column was sent to turn the 
enemy’s extreme right, in front of the village of Laswari. 
“Macan crossed the ravine with his two regiments (one 
British and one Bengal cavalry) under a heavy cannonade, 
wheeled into line in the face of a still heavier fire, and 
galloped down upon the guns as if he had been at a review. 
Nothing could be seen through the long grass ; and the 
Maratha gunners, holding their fire until the horses were 
within 20 yards, poured upon them a storm of grape and 
chain shot. Yet still the squadrons galloped on, passed 
through the batteries, although the cannon were fastened 
by chains from axle-tree to axle-tree, and rallied on the 
other side. But already the Maratha gunners, who had crept 
under their guns when the cavalry came upon them, were 
serving them again ; while the infantry entrenched behind 
their waggons and carts, showered on the assembling 
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squadrons a hail of bullets. Nothing daunted, Macan 
charged back through the line with the same irresistible 
gallantry and the same result; repeated the charge a third 
time,”—after which he was recalled by Lake’s order, and 
withdrawn out of range. [Fortescue, History of the British 
Army, v. 60.] The Second Brigade forming the rear of the 
column on the march, arrived too late to share in this part 
of the struggle. 

Lake had failed to break the enemy and had been 
forced to retire. But the Marathas had no cause for triumph 
either. Their boasted artillery had failed to stop the 
British cavalry, which had pierced their line and retired at 
pleasure. The campoo infantry knew only how to fight on 
the defensive, and could not utilise the four hours’ lull in 
the battle before the arrival of the British infantry and guns, 
by making a counter-charge and hurling Lake’s cavalry back 
into destruction in the river. Evidently they had lost the 
skill and their leaders the spirit taught by De Boigne a 
decade earlier. 

§ 12. Laswari—midday lull in the battle 

The repulse of the British cavalry gave Sarwar Khan 
a respite for three hours (10 a.m. to 1 a.m.) which he put 
to the best use. The report of the morning’s fight had re¬ 
called his other nine battalions and cavalry force from the 
way to Mewat, and he set up a formidable row of double 
defences round Malpur, where all the baggage stores and 
munitions of this army were deposited. 

Lake’s infantry had started from their camp near 
Katumbar at 3 o’clock in the morning, and in eagerness to 
share the glory of their mounted brethren they had made a 
forced march of 25 miles in nine 1 hours, arriving near 
Laswari at noon on the 1st of November. Two hours’ 
respite had to be given to them for rest and refreshment, 
before they could be hurled upon the enemy. During this 
interval Ambaji sent a proposal for surrendering his guns 
if he was allowed to go away on certain conditions. Lake 
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granted him an hour to carry out his promise. But Ambaji 
could not induce his men to part with their beloved guns 
without a struggle ; the hour lapsed, and at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon Lake launched his second attack, this time with 
his full force. 

During the lull in the combat the British commander- 
in-chief and his staff had worked out their plan of opera¬ 
tions in the second stage. The infantry was formed into 
a long narrow column, the 76th British Regiment leading 
and the sepoy battalions following. The 29th Light 
Dragoons accompanied the column and was followed by a 
battery of six guns. The attack was to proceed along the 
north bank of the Baraki nala and turn the enemy’s right. 


§ 13. Laswari—second battle, British victory 

The English attack advanced along the north bank of 
the nala, being concealed from the enemy’s eyes for a time 
by the sand-hills and tall jungle-grass. But the track was 
so narrow and rugged that the column was greatly 
lengthened and took a long time to debouch and expand 
into line at the end of the march. As soon as Sarwar Khan 
detected his enemy’s line of approach, he with incredible 
rapidity and skill, threw his right wings back to face the 
south, and thus enveloped the village of Malpur on three 
sides. The cavalry—about 1,250 Deccani irregulars under 
Gulab Rai Kadam, was posted beyond the new right wing 
as a cover. The infantry lines now looked like two capital 
L’s with their legs turned to the left and enclosing the 
village between them. 

As soon as Lake’s column came into range, it was sub¬ 
jected to a fierce bombardment from the guns along the 
Maratha front. Though Macan’s battery opened fire in 
reply, yet the enemy’s artillery was so greatly superior in 
number and weight of metal that the head of the British 
column began to suffer heavy losses, while compelled to 
stand still in that exposed position in order to allow the 
rest of the column time to come up and deploy into line. 
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At last the situation became so intolerable that Lake 
could not wait any longer but decided to send his cavalry 
on to break the enemy's double lines (at their right extreme) 
and follow up this charge by personally leading an attack 
with the only infantry that had come up to the front as 
yet, namely the 76th British and one battalion and a half 
of the Bengal infantry.* There was nearly a mile of plain 
to be crossed from Lake's present position on the river 
bank to his point of attack in the Maratha line (right 
extreme). The 76th British infantry on coming within 
range was subjected to a murderous fire of canister from 
the Sindhian artillery and checked. At the same time the 
Deccani cavalry from their right flank advanced threatening 
the 76th; but the charge was feeble, and the Maratha 
horsemen fled away before the British musketry fire, to form 
far away behind their second line. 

The position of the small head of the British column 
was extremely critical, and Lake chose the heroic remedy 
of launching the 29th Light Dragoons to break the enemy's 
infantry lines. These horsemen quickly moved to the left 
of the 76th, formed into line and amidst deafening cheers 
from all their horse and foot, charged into the valley of 
death. Nothing could resist them, the two parallel lines of 
the enemy’s right wing, before and behind the village, were 
pierced “with the impetuosity of lightning, in the face of 
a most tremendous fire of grape shot and a general volley of 
musketry." 

By this time the two Native Infantry battalions had 
come up to the front, and Lake led them personally to 
reinforce the 76th Regiment, advance upon the enemy's 
right wing, and secure the guns which his cavalry had ridden 
through. The ground to be crossed was wide, “the Marathas 
standing valiantly to their guns, poured a concentrated artil¬ 
lery and infantry fire on the two battalions and faced their 

* In the C-in-C’s order of thanks the six companies of the 16th 
Native Infantry and the second battalion of the 12th were the corps of 
Native Infantry specially noticed for their timely and gallant advance 
to the support of H.M.’s 76th. (Williams, p. 291. Thorn, 228.) 
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charge bayonet to bayonet. . . . The British wing hurled 
themselves against the Marathas, burst through the gaps 
in their lines made by the charge of the Dragoons, and 
attacked the village of Malpur with a fury that none could 
resist.” Meanwhile the 29th L. Dragoons, after piercing 
through both lines of the enemy’s right wing, had wheeled 
to the left and scattered like chaff Gulab Rai Kadam’s 
cavalry who were watching the scene from the west of 
Laswari. These Deccani soldiers abandoned their northern 
brethren and saved themselves by galloping away into the 
northern hills. 

The hand to hand struggle between infantry on both 
sides, in and around the village of Malpur raged with fury 
till 4 o’clock in the evening, by which time all the Maratha 
guns had been taken and their right wing and centre des¬ 
troyed. Their left wing, still keeping the disciplined 
formation, tried to retreat in good order. But a new danger 
now beset them. The 29th Dragoons swung round from 
the pursuit of Gulab Rai to the rear or north-western end 
of the village of Malpur and closed that route of escape. 
The two other brigades of Lake’s cavalry, kept in reserve 
during the afternoon’s fighting, were now let loose upon 
the Sindhian infantry from the east and the north. Thus 
enveloped on all sides, the unbroken remnant of the campoo 
was huddled together beyond the north end of the village 
of Malpur and forced to surrender.* General Lake merci¬ 
fully released all the common sepoys (about 2,000) and 
detained only their officers, forty-eight in number, as 
prisoners. 

When the fighting at last ended, the victors had no 
strength left for pursuit. The overworked men and horses 
of the British army tramped wearily to their camp in the 

♦ “Soon after the firing had ceased, many men of the enemy’s 
corps . . . sought refuge from the cavalry pursuit by gathering about 
the Native Battalions left on the field of battle to collect the wounded 
men and the captured ordnance, and throwing down their arms^ they 
^ere screened with the mantle of generosity, ... a great portion of 
the troops in tfye two armies having heeq natives of the same provinces.’* 
Williams, 292. 

d20 
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plain between the villages of Sahajpur and Singraka, a mile 
north-east of Laswari. But even here nature seemed bent 
on denying them peace and rest. The setting sun revealed 
an extensive plain covered with the bodies of the dead and 
the dying to the number of many thousands. On all sides 
arose the groans of the wounded, for whom the medical 
and transport arrangements were very scanty. “This terrible / 
picture was heightened by successive explosions of powder 
magazines and tumbrils of ammunition (from the burning 
village of Malpur), which shook the atmosphere, and 
obscured the horizon with tremendous clouds of sulphurous 
smoke. The murky night brought a hurricane which came 
on with furious rapidity, till it spread an indescribable 
degree of honor over the bloodstained field." [Thorn, 227.] 

§ 14. Reflections on the destruction of 
De Boigne f s army 

The battle of Laswari ended in “the annihilation of 
the whole of the regular forces in Sindhia’s service com¬ 
manded by French officers," as Lake justly claimed after his 
victory. But a heavy price had to be paid for it. On the 
British side 822 men were “killed and wounded out of a 
total force on the ground of about 8,000 men". Three 
officers of the highest rank and ten lower ones were killed, 
while about 40 others were wounded. The eight cavalry 
regiments lost 553 horses. But this battle showed the 
wonderful power of endurance, daring and cohesion of the 
British army. Their infantry went into the action after 
marching 65 miles in 48 hours ; the cavalry covered 42 miles 
in 24 hours, and flung themselves on the enemy’s unsub¬ 
dued artillery immediately on reaching the field. Their 
horses were not watered or fed for twenty hours, during 
which they had been kept saddled and fighting. No wonder, 
when the end of it came, the victors had no breath left for 
pursuit. [Pearse, 241. Khard, xiv. p. 7938.] 

The glory of the British arms was heightened by the 
staunchness and bravery of the enemy whom they subdued. 
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De Boigne’s old brigades were annihilated but not disgraced. 
Their conqueror himself paid them the highest compliment 
when he reported to the Governor-General, “All the sepoys 
of the enemy behaved exceedingly well, and if they had been 
commanded by French officers the event would have been 
extremely doubtful. I never was in so serious a business 
in my life, or anything like it. Their gunners stood to 
their guns until killed by the bayonet. These fellows 
fought like devils, or rather heroes/’ Captain Grant Dull 
confirms this praise, “The hardy veterans of De Boigne, 
determined to die where they could not conquer, fought 
on with brave though unavailing obstinacy, and except about 
2000, who were broken, surrounded and made prisoners, 
they fell with their arms in their hand.” [ Pearse, 249. 
Duff, iii. 256.]* 

At Laswari sepoys of the same race and province with 
equality of armament, fought on the opposite sides. It is 
the historian’s duty to explain why “the bravery and 
obstinacy of Sindhia’s trained brigades were unavailing” 
on that day. The first and foremost handicap of the campoo 
was their being suddenly deprived of the heads to whose 
guidance they had been accustomed ever since their forma¬ 
tion fourteen years ago. Now, when the storm of war burst 
upon Sindhia, no Indian higher officers could take the 
places of the mercenary foreign captains who had deserted 
their men in the hour of need. The campoo could not 
improvise a general staff for co-ordinating the action of the 
different parts of the same army, after being deserted by 
their European chiefs. Thus, at Patparganj and Laswari, 
each battalion fought on the initiative of its own Indian 
commandant, with no generalissimo to link their tactics 
together, in the way that Lake or Arthur Wellesley made 
his army one compact fighting machine. Our n.c.o/s and 

* Skinner, who was now on the British side near Delhi, adds, “As 
Lord Lake was returning from the battle, some of the Europeans 
cheered him. He took off his hat and thanked them, but told them to 
despise death, as these brave fellows had done, pointing to the Marathas 
who were lying thick around their guns.” (Fraser, i. 306). 
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privates usually fought to the death, but the higher Indian 
officers were often a disgrace to their race. 

The rot was worst in the head of this campoo. Ambaji 
Ingle, who had come to take Perron’s place as the supreme 
General, was the worst sinner. At the first sign of the battle 
turning against him at Laswari, he took to flight on a richly 
caparisoned elephant, but as the pursuit grew hotter he 
changed to a swift horse and escaped, without making one 
attempt to retrieve the day or save the remnant of his men 
by conducting an orderly retreat.* 

Contrast the Maratha generalissimo’s conduct with his 
British opponent’s. Lake personally headed every charge 
of his infantry. On that eventful afternoon, while the 
British column was being deployed for the attack, General 
Lake, as ever riding in the front rank, had his horse shot 
under him (the second time in one day) and his coat burnt 
by an enemy bullet which missed his breast by the merest 
chance. His son George dismounted, gave his own charger 
to his father, and mounted a riderless horse found there. 
Just then a shot struck him and the gallant youth fell down 
senseless. The agonised father turned to look at his dying 
son, but it was for a moment only. At the stern call of 
duty natural feelings were suppressed. The General left 
his son’s quivering body, and instantly jumping into the 
saddle, rode away to lead his infantry to the charge on the 
right of the 76th British Foot. The scene inspired all who 
saw it with an indescribable ardour to be worthy of such a 
leader. 

Three British officers, next in rank to Lake only, fell 
in this battle, besides ten others of less exalted rank ; but 
no colonel captain or even lieutenant in Sindhia’s army, 
because these offices in the campoo had been hitherto filled 

* Ambaji’s cowardly duplicity did not end wdth the battle of Laswari. 
On 16 Dec. he made a treaty agreeing to give up the fort of Gwalior 
to the English. But when a British detachment went to the place, its 
qiladar refused to yield it, and letters from Ambaji were intercepted in 
which he directed the garrison never to surrender to the English and 
promised them further supplies of men and money immediately. Thorn, 
246 Pester 237. 
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by Europeans only. The hard-pressed British troops were 
kept in heart by the example of their European officers in 
the Royal and the Company's services alike, who fearlessly 
sacrificed themselves in front of their men. As Lake him¬ 
self wrote after one of these battles, “You may perceive by 
the loss of European officers in sepoy regiments how neces¬ 
sary it is for them to expose themselves—in short, every¬ 
thing has been done by the example and exertions of the 

officers.The sepoys have behaved exceedingly well. 

but from my observation this day as well as on every other, 
it is impossible to do great things in a gallant and quick 
style without Europeans” (i.e., European regiments). 
(Pearse, 214.) 

The infantry of Oudhmen in Sindhia’s service were 
no doubt brave and disciplined ; but there was no regular 
cavalry in their brigades. Sindhia’s horsemen were indi¬ 
genous troopers, mostly Marathas with a proportion of 
Pathan and other North Indian races ; their equipment and 
tactics fitted them for light raiding only. Cavalry has 
always been the weakest arm of the Indian army ever since 
our encounter with Alexander’s horsemen on the bank ol 
the Jhelam more than two thousand years ago. The Indian 
troopers mounted on light horses, were never trained to 
deliver shock charges like a battering ram, but used to 
whirl round and try to throw into disorder a stationary 
enemy. They shrank from meeting breast to breast any 
heavy cavalry in compact serried ranks like the Turks or 
the British. In fact, in the campoo the cavalry did not 
count; they waited for the success of the regular infantry 
before making any move of their own. Hence, they could 
never come to the aid of their hard-pressed brethren of the 
foot regiments. 

In their tactics, the campoo had become obsessed with 
the belief that fire-power was everything in war, and that 
battles were won by mere superiority in the number of 
guns and the supply of munitions. This lesson had been 
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impressed on them by their European trainers again and 
again.* They had never been prepared for the manly test 
of the push of the pike or the crossing of bayonets; and 
therefore, when their guns failed to check the British 
advance, the infantrymen could make no stand before the 
line of glittering steel in the hands of British musketeers 
and even of British-led sepoys. The campoo’s guns fell 
undefended into the hands of the charging British lines, 
who cut down such gunners as stood by their pieces, while 
their own infantry guards made llo stand before the on- 
rushing foe. 

The perfect co-ordination of action between cavalry 
and infantry and the advance of artillery in close support 
of a moving infantry, were never learnt by Sindhia’s campoo, 
or if once learnt they had been forgotten after the depar¬ 
ture of De Boigne. Perron had no galloper guns attached 
to his Regular Cavalry, but only to the Hindustan horse,— 
none of the latter were present at Laswari. [PRC. ix. p. 
112.] Thus Sarwar Khan had nothing but his guns of posi¬ 
tion to oppose Lake’s moving batteries (four in number) 
in the decisive fighting of the afternoon, and his infantry 
became helpless targets on leaving their trenches. 

Even as regards musketry, it is evident tha.t the campoo 
sepoys were behind the British sepoys in the accuracy and 
rapidity of their fire. Their French and mestizo officers, 
bent solely on making their private fortunes, not only stole 
the money in the regimental chests—as Lestenneau and 
Bourquien had done,—blit peculated the funds allotted for 
buying powder and shot for their men’s target practice. 
Hence most of Sindhia’s soldiers were poor marksmen, who 
shot wildly and could not stop the British advance with 
bullets. 


* Pester testifies to it at five places in liis diary of this war : “All 
the officers lately in Sindhia’s employ [and now come over to the 
English] assure us that they depend entirely on the formidable train 
of artillery to defeat us.** [War and Sport, 159, 171, 187, 217 &c.] 
See Col. Dawes’s assurance to the Peshwa before the battle of Hadapsar. 
(Ch. 45 § 6.) Wellington’s view, Gur. ii. 
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The strength of the two armies at Laswari 

J. G. Duff (iii. 253) gives to Sindhia’s army twelve 
battalions of which only 7 came from the Deccan and the 
rest were the remnants of Perron's northern armies,— 
1200 to 1500 good horse, and 75 guns. Lake's Quarter- 
Master John Pester repeatedly notes in his Diary (18th, 
24th and 27th Oct.) that he learnt from spies returned from 
the enemy camp that their strength was thirteen battalions. 
Skinner (i. 304) gives Sarwar Kh. fourteen battalions. A 
Marathi letter (Khare, xiv. p. 7938) says, “Gulab Rai Kadam 
and others with 2000 Deccani troopers and fifteen battalions 
confronted the Red faces",—(both figures as usual inflated.) 
Lake's despatches put the enemy's strength at seventeen 
battalions. 

Sarwar Kh. is mentioned by Skinner as the chief com¬ 
mander (i. 304). The supreme head of Sindhia's forces in 
this battle is named Abaji in the English despatches, clearly 
a Persian scribe's miswriting of Ambafi by dropping the dot 
(; nuqta) for n. This name puzzled Grant Duff, who writes 
(iii. 253n), “I have not ascertained who this officer was. . . . 
It was perhaps one of Ambaji Ingle’s carcoons” The 
Marathi records clearly state that Ambaji fought the 
English at Laswari (Khare, xiv. pp. 7938 and 7919). No 
clerk ( karkun ), whose name is utterly unknown in Mailtha 
history could have been commander-in-chief of Sindhia’s 
choice brigades at Laswari. 

Lake’s own force is put by his biographer Col. Pearse, 
who has consulted all regimental records, as “a total of 
about 8000 men on the ground" (p. 241). In this campaign, 
General Lake was accompanied by a force of Jat, Alwar and 
Barech Pathan auxiliaries, about whom the English des¬ 
patches are totally silent, but whose exact work we can 
learn from the Marathi letters, two contemporary Persian 
narratives by Hindu clerks preserved in the British Museum 
(Or. Ms. 190 and 1699), and Powlett's Alwar Gazetteer 
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(pub. in 1880). Their total strength was about 2300. These 
indigenous troops, no doubt, took no part in the assaults 
by which the British Indian troops gained the victory ; 
but they were not altogether useless. First, they brought 
intelligence of the enemy movements. Then, their very 
presence neutralised the weaker Deccani horse on Sindhia’s 
side (siy, 2300 against 1250). And finally, these allies, by 
plundering and burning the baggage and camp of the 
Southern army in the village of Malpur, effected the utter 
break down of the enemy’s resistance and the cohesion of 
their retreating battalions, at a time when Lake’s own 
soldiers were too weary to take one step more. 

That the Jat and Alwar troops gave Ambaji’s force the 
coup de grace is admitted in the Marathi letters,—“Finally 
the General Sahib charged in person. Then Kadam and 
other Deccani horsemen fled away. Thereafter the Macheri- 
wala Rao Raja and Bharatpur and other zamindars 
their contingents) attacked the rear of the paltan. As the 
camp was plundered, thousands of our paltan were slain.” 
(Khare, xiv. No. G788.) 

Pandit Bhagwandas Shiupuri writes in his Persian 
narrative: “During the fighting when nobody was able to 
make an advance, a fauj of the Rao Raja fell, all unawares, 
on the camp of the enemy in the rear, and did not spare 
themselves in plundering. The enemy, who had been so 
long firmly standing and bravely fighting, lost heart on be¬ 
ing this attacked from two sides, . . . and most of them were 
slain.” (Or. Ms. 1699, p. 40.) The ms. of Dhonkal Singh 
Munshi (of the Bharatpur service) states, that Lake had 
given these ragged auxiliaries the choice between scouting 
in advance of his army or guarding his camp from the 
enemy’s predatory horse, and that they chose the latter. He 
also testifies to the Rao Raja’s men plundering the campoo 
broken by the British attack. (Or. Ms. 190, ff. 24-25.) 
The reward given to the Macheri Raja's vakil after Laswari 
is an index to the value set upon his aid in this campaign 
by the British authorities. (Ahoar Oaz., iii. 184). 
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THE DEFEAT OF SINDHIA IN THE SOUTH 


§ 1. Generals Lake and Wellesley in contrasted 
positions 

In the north General Lake had destroyed Sindhia’s dis¬ 
ciplined armies and taken all his great forts by the 1st of 
November. In the south Arthur Wellesley had, no doubt, 
struck the first blow three weeks earlier than Lake, but he 
was two months behind his northern rival in bringing 
Sindhia and Bhonsle down on their knees. This difference 
is explained by the difference in terrain and population 
between the two theatres of war, Lake in 1803 fought in a 
level country with a compact area accustomed to one ad¬ 
ministration ; but Arthur Wellesley’s campaigns ranged over 
a very much wider and more dispersed region, in a broken 
country divided into many separate dominions. I he sudden 
fall of Perron brought a crowd of Hindustani chiefs compet¬ 
ing for Lake’s favour to rise against the oppression and 
avarice of their late rulers, the Marathas and their trench 
agents.* Thus, Lake could always count on a plentiful 
supply of provisions by local traders and friendly chiefs all 
along his route. Wellesley had to live in a war-wasted, 
famine-stricken country, where his provisions had usually 
to be carried by himself on the march from his depots. Lake 
operated in a region where every Maratha was an alien ; 
Arthur Wellesley fought in the Maratha homeland, among 
a population naturally hostile to the English intruders, His 
only helpers being a number of petty Muslim jagirdars.* 

* Popular ill feeling against the French officers in the Doab, noticed 
by Heber. ii. 343. MM. iii. 641, 612. 

f Subhan Khan of Partur, Salabat Kh. the jagirdar of Flhehpur, 
[Gurwood, iii. 274, 264, 178 &c.] Mir Kh. Pathan was also seduced. 
{Ibid. 228.) In the village of Dewalghat, below Buldana, a Muslim 
landholder showed me letters signed by Arthur Wellesley thanking his 
ancestor for help rendered in trtis camjlai^n. 
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Lake could get prompt and correct intelligence of his 
enemy’s doings from his local allies, such as the Bharatpur 
and Alwar Rajas, while Arthur Wellesley had the greatest 
difficulty in scouting for news in a Maratha country. As 
he wrote, “The enemy horse were so numerous that without 
an army (for escort) their position could not be reconnoitred 
by an European officer ; and even the (experienced) harkdrds 
in our own service cannot be employed here, as being natives 
of the Karnatak they arc as well-known as Europeans.” 
[S.D. iv. 210.] 

§ 2. Arthur Wellesley’s forces and plan of war 

The force appointed to oppose Sindhia in the Deccan 
consisted of two divisions; the first, directly under the 
supreme commander. Major General Arthur Wellesley, 
was 11,153 strong, out of whom 2,164 were British and 
8,989 were sepoys, the Indian element being a little over 
four to one. The other division was made up of the 
Haidarabad Subsidiary Force, under Colonel James Steven¬ 
son, subordinate to Wellesley, and contained 9,459 men out 
of whom the Europeans were only one-tenth (or 890 against 
8,569 sepoys.) This latter force had no European cavalry 
with it, and its strength in regular horse was only 1,022, 
against Wellesley’s 2,172 sabres.* A body of the Nizam’s 
irregular cavalry and rabble infantry under Sakho Rudra 
followed Wellesley, but more as a distraction than a help, 
because of their frequent desertion during the campaign. 
The General complained, “The Nizam’s horse are very use¬ 
less,” and again, “The Nizam’s troops behave so ill,” &c. 
He was troubled also by treachery ( fitur ) among their officers. 
[Gurwood, ed. of 1837, ii. 302, 303. Khare, xiv. 6693. Sup. 
D. iv. 173.] 

Arthur Wellesley had thought out a clear plan for fight¬ 
ing the Marathas, in anticipation of the war. He had solved 

* The above figures are taken from Fortescue’s Hist, of Br. Army , 
v. 15. To arrive at his total this author adds one-eight to the bayonet 
and sabre strength for “officers, sergeants &o.** 
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the problem of ensuring the regular supply of food and 
munitions on which the speed and effectiveness of his troops 
depended, by trial and error during his long chase of 
Dhundia Wagh in 1800. The essence of his strategy was 
never to let the Maratha raiders remain undisturbed at any 
place long enough to plunder it and feed themselves.* This 
implied that his own troops should be always ready to set 
out at a moment’s notice and drive the enemy about without 
being compelled to halt anywhere by the lack of provisions. 
His primary object was to keep his marching troops self- 
sufficient in respect of their food and stores, while the 
enemy’s predatory horse was weakened by the necessity of 
living on the countrv and thus antagonising the local people. 

To secure this self-sufficiency, General Wellesley re¬ 
quired a fortified depot for his food, munitions, and replace¬ 
ments of transport,—and even cattle fodder,—not far from 
his marching army, so as to avoid dependence on the base 
at Haidarabad, 500 miles away, or the one at Bombay, the 
path from which was most difficult and insecure. The pro¬ 
viding of escorts for such long lines of transport would have 
greatly reduced his fighting strength and the speed of his 
movements. He solved this problem by capturing Ahmad- 
nagar. With such an impregnable base close behind and 
his famous Mysore bullocks well fed, he could march 23 
miles a day in excellent fighting condition, and thus counter 
the noted mobility of the Maratha horse. His practically- 
designed basket-boats (coracles) and pontoons of copper-sheet 
barrels carried on bullock-carts, enabled him to ferry his 
army over the rivers and overtake the enemy at will. 

On 8th August, General Wellesley started from his 
camp at Walki, eight miles south of Ahmadnagar. Next day 
after a three hours’ assault he captured the walled city lying 
outside the fort of Ahmadnagar. Three days later he com¬ 
pleted his task when he gained possession of that famous 

* Gurwood, ii. 203, 239, 251. Fortescue, Hist . of Br. Army , v. 8, 
19. Sup . Desp. iv. 97-98, 73, 109. 
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fortress itself by opening a severe bombardment and at the 
same time seducing the garrison by granting them very 
liberal terms for surrender. In this safe and central base, he 
planted his main depot and hospital. Then he faced his 
problem of guarding both the Puna district on his west and 
the Nizam’s territory on his east and north from the enemy’s 
raids. # 


§ 3. Daulat Rao Sindhias plans and first 
movements, August 1803 

Daulat Rao had declared war against the English on 1st 
August, and yet for more than three weeks he made no use 
of his undoubtedly superior strength. In fact, his coun¬ 
sellors only talked and waited. Their plan was to persuade 
Jaswant Rao Holkar to join them, after which the three 
sardars would march together to Puna with the consent of 
the Peshwa, and induce him to discharge his English pro¬ 
tectors and call a conference of all his feudatories which 
would restore the Maratha empire to its normal condition 
as before the death of Tukoji Holkar. This nice scheme 
depended for its success on two conditions: first, that Jaswant 
Holkar would heartily join Daulat Rao without being 
guaranteed the old absolute parity of their two houses, and 
secondly, that the Peshwa would prefer Jaswant or Daulat 
Rao to the English as his protectors. The utter hollowness 
of these hopes was proved by the panic which seized Puna 
at the mere report that their three highest sardars intended 
to visit their master’s capital as loyal servants: the citizens 
began to arrange for flight to the villages, the English erected 
sand-bag batteries for defending the approaches to Puna, 


* Fortescue, v. 12, 16-18. Sup . Des. iv. 100 (Alim, had, in June, 
1000 sepoys, 1000 Arabs, and 3 French mestizo officers,—outside the 
fort). “In Ahm. fort there was an Englishman in Sindhia’s paltan; 
he turned traitor and delivered the fort to Wellesley. The qiladar 
Malhar Kulkarni of Chambhargonda, made terms to save his own 
property." “The two battalions in the garrison turned disloyal. The 
English seduced the artillerymen, hence there was treachery." Khar£, 
xiv, 6683, 6685. Curious story of the capture of the peth bv firing stttoke- 
filled shells. Ibid. 6682. 
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and the Peshwa contemplated a return “to his former place 
of asylum ’, i.e., Bassein! [Khare, xiv. 6692.] 

Daulat Rao and Raghuji Bhonsle waited and waited 
for the coming of Jaswant Rao Holkar, which was promised 
on 30th August; but he never came, and merely sent a force 
of his predatory horse to join Sindhia, while he himself 
retired to the north of the Tapti after getting possession of 
his nephew, the child Khande Rao II. Thus, the time for 
striking the first blow was lost. 

Sindhia was roused out of his stupor by the news that 
General Wellesley had seized his great arsenal and treasure- 
house at Ahmadnagar and also hanged the revenue-collector 
of his ancestral village Jamgaon. So, he sent a force of 
10,000 horse under Copal Bhau, with a large Pindhari horde 
to cross the Nizam’s frontier and plunder his district of 
Aurangabad (c. 18 Aug.). The approach of this force to the 
Godavari was a direct threat to Puna. [Khare, xiv. 6665.] 
Sindhia did not fully show his hand till near the end 
of this month, when he reached Jalna with his cavalry only, 
after leaving his trained battalions beyond the Ajanta pass 
to follow later. An envoy from Sindhia and Bhonsle reached 
Puna on 31st August, and delivered to the Peshwa their 
request that he should dismiss his English protectors, 
summon all his feudatory nobles to his capital and let this 
Council of Notables decide how to restore the independent 
government of the Maratha empire as it was in the good 
old days. The coming of the envoy threw the Peshwa s 
court and the Puna public into consternation. It was only 
natural to expect that the coming of all the three sardars 
with their armies would repeat in a threefold form the 
horrors of Jaswant Holkar’s invasion of last year, the memory 
of which was not yet ten months old. 

Wellesley was waiting to receive into Ahmadnagar two 
very large convoys of money, grain, stores and munitions, 
which were coming to him from Haidarabad and Mysore 
for filling his magazines adequately for a long campaign. 
He had therefore to keep one eye on his left to guard the 
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road to Puna, and another eye on his right to watch the 
road from Haidarabad to the Godavari, lest the enemy’s 
myriads of light horse should slip across that river and cut 
off these convoys. This double-headed threat was countered 
by Wellesley taking post at Toka and throwing a pontoon- 
bridge over the Godavari there, so as to be able to march 
to the defence of either of the two regions as soon as it was 
threatened by the enemy. He advanced from his new base 
at Ahmadnagar to the Godavari at Kayegaon-Toka, 32 miles 
upstream of Paithan, on 21st August. Stevenson had been 
already detached to guard the Nizam’s district of Auranga¬ 
bad, east of the Godavari. 

§ 4. The war in the Godavari valley, 

September 1-10 

On 1st September, Sindhia and Bhonsle themselves came 
from Jalna southwards to Paithan on the Godavari, with 
their cavalry only. This revived the threat to Puna. But 
Arthur Wellesley had crossed that river on the 24th and 
reached Aurangabad on the 29th of the preceding month. 
Thus the two divisions of the British army were now operat¬ 
ing in the same district, but apart. For the British opera¬ 
tions during the first ten days of September, it will be 
enough to say that their alert and quick marches kept the 
enemy ever on the run, without the Maratha light horse 
being able to do any harm to the Nizam’s districts. The two 
Rajas’ cavalry were so much distressed by scarcity and shaken 
by fear of British surprises that “they swore that they would 
not serve unless supported by the infantry and the guns. 
[Gurwood, ii. 287.] 

Stevenson’s campaign need not be described in detail. 
Though General Wellesley censured him, and the historian 
Sir John Fortescue concurs in the censure, Colonel Stevenson 
had done work not without value inspite of his weaker force 
and poorer grain supply compared with his superior’s., Up to 
24th August he had kept the enemy out of the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tory, and when they did come after that date, he had kept 
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them on the run, in accordance with Wellesley’s strategy. 
On 2nd September he stormed Sindhia’s fort of Jalna 
after a severe fight. Thereafter he made rapid marches and 
beat up the camps of Sindhia’s Pindhari horse by night- 
attacks on the 6th, 7th, and 9th, though an earlier attempt at 
surprise at the end of August had failed because his guides 
missed the way and he arrived at his objective after sunrise, 
when Gopal Bhau was on the alert and gave him a bloody 
repulse. [Khar£, xiv. 6678, 6692, 6693. Gurwood, ii. 286- 
288.] 

But the scarcity of grain caused indescribable suffering 
in Stevenson’s corps.* The iron control of Arthur Wellesley 
reserved his provision supply for fully rationing his fighting 
forces and transport service, but the camp-followers were 
left to fend for themselves. The auxiliary force too was 
told to live as best they could in that famine-stricken district. 

Arthur Wellesley’s policy of keeping the enemy on the 
run, instead of rushing headlong into a regular battle, made 
his constant marching and countermarching seem erratic and 
hesitating to the Marathas. In the pride of ignorance, they 
reported, “General Wellesley’s spirit has been damped on 
seeing the vastness of the Maratha forces, and he is deliberat¬ 
ing what to do.” It would have taken something more than 
mere numbers to freeze the heart of “the great world-con¬ 
queror’s conqueror” of the days to come, and Daulat Rao 
knew it. Hence a later report from Puna tells us, “The 
two sarcldrs (Daulat Rao and Raghuji) were near Paithan 
(on 1st September), when news came that the Sea-dwellers 
would make a surprise attack on them ; so both Chiefs went 
away towards Bir (3rd September.)”t They were at Partur 

* Stevenson was an old officer of the K. I. Co. whose health had 
broken down during long years of service in India. Sindhia recovered 
Jalna from the English about lOtli September after Stevenson had 
marched away from that battered fort, leaving a weak garrison in it. 
Khar6, xiv. 6702, 6711, 6717. "I think it capital that you should have 
played their own game upon the Marathas and should have been the 
first to cut off supplies going to their camp.” A. W. to Stevenson, 
on 26 Aug. (Gur. ii. 243). 

t Khar4, xiv. 6695 and 6708. Partur is on the Dudna (a feeder of 
the Goda), 30 m. s.e. of Jalna. 
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on the 3rd and 4th. Stevenson's night attacks on their 
Pindharis frightened them still more. But soon afterwards 
their regular infantry and guns began to come up the Ajanta 
pass and join them, and after some more puzzled and futile 
movements the two Rajas set their faces back to the Ajanta 
pass, and even thought of returning to Burhanpur. We find 
them near Badnapur, north-west of JaJna, on the 12th. 

§ 5. The lull in the war> 11-21 September 

Thus after the daily movements and rapid changes of 
direction during the last fortnight, came ten quiet days (11-20 
September), as the rival hosts receded northwards from the 
bank of the Godavari.* During this period all the thirteen 
battalions and artillery of the two Confederates joined them 
and the entire Maratha army was assembled in a long line 
of camps from Bhokardan to Jafarabad. On the English 
side, too, the last of the anxiously waited for convoys from 
Mysore, under Major Hill, reached Wellesley on the 18th. 
The British commander-in-chief, having no longer to watch 
the Haidarabad road, now felt himself free to strike the 
decisive blow. 

On the 19th, Wellesley wrote to Stevenson to move east¬ 
wards, while he himself would march northwards, so that 
the two divisions might meet together on the 21st and form 
a joint plan of action. They approached each other between 
[alna and Badnapur, on the 21st, when Wellesley rode out 
to Stevenson’s corps and it was settled that the latter should 
march northwards skirting the western side of the hills 
separating Badnapur-Jalna from Ajanta, while Wellesley 
would advance along the eastern edge of these hills towards 
the Badaoli and Lakanwara passes, and that on the 24th after 


* General Wellesley rightly boasted, in a letter of 10th Sept., 
“I have given the enemy a turn. By a few rapid marches to the south¬ 
ward I have shown them that they could not go alone to Haidarabad, 
and I have consequently forced them to return to the north ward.* * And 
again, six days later, “The enemy are quiet to the northward. We 
are all in tranquillity in this quarter. But J propose to disturb the 
general tranquillity in a day or two, as soon as I shall be joined by 
Hill.” (Gurwood, ii. 287, 309.) 
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reaching the open ground at the end, the two generals should 
turn towards each other and crush the enemy between them. 
Sindhia was reported to be posted in Bhokardan town and 
west of it. 

Leaving Jalna on the 21st, Wellesley’s army slowly 
defiled through the narrow passes and broken country and 
reached Pangri, 10 air-miles northwards on the 22nd. Next 
morning the march was resumed, and Nialni, 12 miles 
onwards, was reached at 11 o’clock. Here he learnt that the 
enemy were not fourteen miles away to the west of Bhokardan 
and therefore close to Stevenson, as reported by spies before, 
but only six miles from Nalni, at Assaye, a good deal east of 
Bhokardan. 

In addition to gaining this correct knowledge of the 
enemy’s position, Arthur Wellesley here received news as 
cheering as that which had greeted Lake on the eve of the 
battle of Delhi. Collins had bribed a clerk of Daulat Rao 
Sindhia when living in his camp as Resident, and this traitor 
had contacted Wellesley at that General’s request. The 
British Commander heard at Nalni that the Confederated 
armies were bent on retreat to Ajanta and that there was 
daily mutiny among their unpaid starving soldiery who were 
threatening Sindhia’s diwan with violence ( dharna.)* 

§ 6. General Wellesley advances to Assaye , 23rd September 

Hearing that the Maratha cavalry had already moved 
off the ground and their infantry was about to follow, the 
British General at once changed his original plan in order to 
take full advantage of the new situation. He knew that 
Sindhia’s cavalry force was weak in number and poor in 
quality, but his strength lay in his trained infantry and 
guns.f [Gurwood, ii. 285.] 

* A. W. to Resident Collins, “You mentioned that you had had a 
secret communication with one of Sindhians tnunshis. It would be very 
desirable to renew this communication during the war.” Sup. Des. iv. 
175. Dharnd in Khar£, 6734. Threat to diwan, Gulgute D., 15 Oct. 

t The Marathi despatches speak of the battle of Assaye as a 
chhapa or surprise, and admit that when the Bnglish attack opened, 
Sindhia was off his guard {be-fam) and his troops quite unprepared and 

d21 
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Therefore, if these regular battalions could be crushed, the 
defeat of Bhonsl£ would be an easy task, as the victorious 
English would then be free to invade Bhonsle’s Berar terri¬ 
tory and force the Raja to hasten back for its defence. The 
problem for Wellesley was how to overtake Sindhia’s disci¬ 
plined infantry before it could run away with its powerful 
artillery. If he had put the battle off to the 24th as originally 
planned for the joint attack, then the enemy were sure to 
have given him the slip in the day’s respite thus gained, or 
at least concentrated all their forces for presenting a united 
front. The success of Wellesley’s plan depended entirely on 
its being a surprise for the Marathas. As he writes, “In all 
military operations, but particularly in India, time is every¬ 
thing.r [MM. v. Mar. War, 328.] 

There was besides, a secret reason for General Welles¬ 
ley’s confidence in at once hastening with his own small 
force to give battle to the myriads of the full Maratha 
army. The far-sighted diplomacy of the Governor General 
had contrived that Begam Samru’s five battalions, now with 
Sindhia in the Deccan, would come over to the English as 
soon as they could separate themselves from him with safety. 
The shock and confusion of a British attack on one part 
of the Maratha camp would give the Sardhana contingent 
this opportunity and cripple Sindhia’s strength for the 
future, even if the Maratha army was not fully defeated. 
Pohlmann, who led one full brigade at Assaye, had also 
made up his mind to desert Sindhia and share the Governor- 
General’s very liberal promise of bounty. # Thus it 

without any plan. Khar6, xiv. 6749, 6734. Gulgul6 D., letter of 
15 Oct. 

* On 18tli July Marquess Wellesley sent orders to Col. Scott in the 
Deccan, to see that "means might be contrived to enable four of 
Begam Samru’s battalions then with Sindhia in the Deccan, to join 
General Wellesley.” (MM. iii. 192.) "Colonel Pohlmann received in¬ 
telligence from General Perron on the 12th Sept, that the English 
officers [of Sindhia] had gone to the British settlements.” (Arthur W. 
Sup. D. iv. 207.) The Marathi despatches report,—"Samru’s [four] 
battalions could not get ready [to join in the battle]. Our Brigade 
(i.e ., Mahadji’s First Campoo), four battalions of Michel Felose, and 
one battalion of Samru were on advanced guard duty, and these alone 
met the English. . . . The five battalions slew many men on the British 
side. Three battalions of M. Felose abandoned their guns, and one bat. 
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happened that Wellington “with his fiery few did not clash 
against the myriads at Assaye,” hut only against a small 
section of the bloated Maratha army ; in the actual clash of 
arms only five battalions of Sindhia stood up against the 
English. 


§ 7. The Maratha armies at Assaye 

Leaving his infantry and baggage behind General 
Wellesley rode out from Nalni with his cavalry only to 
reconnoitre. Reaching the crest of a hillock about four 
miles ahead at noon, he beheld the armies of the two Rajas 
spread* out before him beyond the Khelna river, flowing 
a mile north of him. They filled the entire parallelogram, 
eight miles in length west to east, between Bhokardan and 
Assaye, and two miles north to south between the Juah 
nala and the Khelna river. Sindhia with his cavalry lay at 
their extreme right, close to the town of Bhokardan ; 
Bhonsle with his horse and foot in the centre ; and last of 
all, the telescope revealed Sindhia’s regular infantry and 
their artillery at the extreme left of their line, which ended 
before the village of Assaye on the south side of the Juah. 
A mile and a half downstream from this village the two 
rivulets met together in a triangle. 

At the first view the camping ground of the Marathas 
seemed to be covered by a moving mass of men and horses 
in disorder. That morning the soldiers had staged a dharna 
or coercive demonstration against their employers for their 
due pay and rations, and Daulat Rao had ridden from his 
tent over to Raghuji Bhonsle’s camp some four miles east 
of himself, for consultation, that is to talk and talk help¬ 
lessly. No battle was expected, nor had they any news of 
the close approach of the English army. Here, in their 
camp, everyone was unready and off his guard ; the gun 
bullocks had been sent out in the morning to graze ; the 
soldiers were dispersed, each caste cooking its own food in 

was totally destroyed or wounded.” Gul. D. and Khare, xiv. 6720. A. W. 
in Gur. n. 434 and 456. 
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a separate place. Only a small force of advanced guards 
(or picquets as they would be called in the English army) 
was on duty at Assaye, with the campoo guns. Thus it 
happened, that when the battle opened, the supreme head 
of Sindhia’s army was six miles in the rear of the point of 
attack, with a moving mass of men and materials between 
them. [Khare, xiv. 6734, 6749. Gulgule D. 15 Oct.J 

§ 8. Assaye, — Wellesley’s plan oj battle, 
why it was upset 

Wellesley’s rule of war was never to attack the 
Marathas when holding a well-chosen and strongly defended 
position, but to force them on to move and strike them 
when thrown into disorder by marching. There was a 
ford over the Khelna at Lingwari a mile west of Wellesley’s 
first point of observation, and hordes of Maratha irregular 
cavalry were seen to stand on both sides of it, but they took 
no part in the battle. Nearly three miles further down the 
river there was an unguarded ford at Pipalgaon-Warud. 
The British General planned to keep to the south bank of 
the Khelna for two miles, then cross the river at this second 
ford and roll up the enemy’s left wing south of Assaye. 

The British army advanced eastwards, their own 
cavalry riding on their left to screen their infantry in the 
centre from the enemy’s observation on the opposite bank. 
They crossed the Khelna at the ford chosen and marched 
into the delta to form their battle order, in a north to 
south line from Assaye to the Khelna bank. The fork of 
the two rivulets which united a mile below the ford, served 
as a natural cover for both the flanks and rear of the British 
battle line against any attack by the myriads of Maratha 
light horse. 

The Marathas, at the first sight of Wellesley’s force at 
noon, broke up camp and drew their infantry in a long line 
facing the Khelna, and parallel to the two rivers. But as 
soon as they saw him crossing the Pipalgaon ford, they 
rapidly wheeled a quarter circle to their left and drew up 
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with their first line north to south at right angles to the two 
rivers, barring Wellesley’s path of attack on their left 
flank. Their second line was formed west to east along the 
south bank of the Juah nala, meeting their first line at the 
village of Assaye, both lines pivoting upon that village. 
Assaye was also the hinge of the British line. The field 
over which the battle was fought was a quarter-circle or 
half-opened fan. Wellesley’s plan was to work with his 
own left along the circumference of this quarter-circle, 
from the south to the west, strike the enemy’s right on the 
Juah nala, and roll their entire line eastwards back upon 
Assaye, whose trenches and powerful guns would then be 
abandoned by an enemy defeated all along their front. 
Therefore, his left* wing would have to cover four times 
as much ground as his right and also to keep out of the 
range of the enemy’s heavy guns in Assaye during the first 
stage of this tactical operation. 

But in the actual execution the General’s plan was 
mangled, a needless slaughter of the British right wing 
followed, and a disaster to the British army which would 
have led to the suicide* of Wellington was averted only by 
the heroism and endurance of the British Dragoons and the 
shameful cowardice of the Maratha cavalry. When brought 
face to face with the enemy’s lines, Wellesley had to change 
his battle plan immediately. As the enemy’s infantry and 
line of guns greatly outflanked his first line on both hands, 
he ordered it to be lengthened by bringing the second line 
within the first, and forming one long line with the two 
Highland Regiments (the 78th Ross-shire Buffs and the 
74th Campbells) at the two extremes and the five Madras 
Sepoy battalions in the centre. At the same time, his 
cavalry instead of being kept back as a reserve or third line, 
was pushed on to the rear of his extreme right, in order to 
guard that flank up to the Juah nala. His first misfortune 

* Arthur Wellesley said to Elph instone after the battle, *‘So-and-so 
would have happened if we had been beat, and then I should just 
have made a gallows of inv ridge-pole and hanged myself.” Elph., 
i. 80. 
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was that the fighting started before this second formation 
could be completed. Next, all his guns had to be left 
behind by reason of their bullocks and drivers being killed 
by the superior Maratha artillery, so that the British fought 
all the later stages of this battle without any artillery assis¬ 
tance of their own. And worst of all the Generals plan 
was wrecked by the folly of Colonel Orrock, who com¬ 
manded the picquets in the extreme right and whose troops 
were to act as the battalion of direction in the advance 
upon the enemy's line. 

§ 9. Battle of Assaye—first stage, disaster to the 
British right wing. 

Orrock had been ordered not to approach Assaye at 
his extreme right, but carefully keep outside the range of 
the big guns at that fortified village. But “from habits of 
dissipation and idleness he had become incapable of giving 
attention to an order to find out its meaning", as Wellesley 
complained to Elphinstone. He marched his corps nearer 
and nearer to Assaye and on being assailed by its guns, 
continued to press on in the same direction without trying 
to incline to the planned route of advance. Thus a wide 
gap was formed between him and the sepoy battalions on 
his left. His wrong movement also masked the fire of the 
74th Highlanders who were moving up from the second 
line in order to take post on the right of Orrock, as ordered 
by Wellesley to complete his new line. 

A storm of fire burst upon these two isolated corps 
from Assaye and the Maratha line outside it ; all their own 
guns had now been thrown out of action by the enemy's 
artillery. Orrock’s advance stopped, still Wellesley sent 
him an urgent order to move on without any gun. The 
advancing British line was mown down by the fire of a 
hundred guns, well posted and rapidly served. The havoc 
was severest in the right wing, where the picquets lost one 
third of their number. Assailed in front and flank, 
unable to match gun to gun, Orrock’s men at last broke 
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and ran back in confusion upon the 74th marching behind 
them. Just then these Highlanders had lost their order 
in crossing some cactus hedges. Seizing this opportunity, 
the Household cavalry ( huzurat) of Sindhia charged, cutting 
down the soldiers.* The cavalry horde swept through the 
British right and charged back through then? to its own 
place. Thereafter one of their leaders (Jado Rao Bhaskar) 
“lounged his horse about near the 74th and every now and 
then dashed forward and killed a European.” [Elph. i. 76.] 

The 74th were reduced to a quarter of their strength 
(having lost 401 men out of 565), but with Highland tena¬ 
city the remnant of the regiment still stood round their 
colours in the bloody field. On their left hand the British 
centre was broken, while their supreme commander leading 
the left wing of the line was hidden from view. But they 
were not destined to be lost. Suddenly on their right rear 
the bugle sounded the charge, a loud hurrah was heard, 
and the Greek helmets of the 19th Dragoons with their 
leopard skin front covers and dancing red tassels on the 
crest burst through the smoke and dust. The blue coats, 
mounted on superb horses, and followed by the 4th Madras 
cavalry, charged the Maratha troopers and drove them back 
to the Juah ndld and beyond it. 

The iron tempest that had overwhelmed the British 
right had also broken their centre, consisting of two batta¬ 
lions of native infantry. These Telingas, unable to 
advance or stand against such a fire, without the power of 
reply, swerved away from the enemy, and crowded in upon 
the 78th Highlanders on the extreme left. “In many cases 

* According to the Amirndmah of Basawan Lai (my ms. 227) Sindhia 
himself took part in this charge, “he pierced the English line and beat¬ 
ing them reached their rear, whence he charged back and regained his 
own troops.** The leader of this attack, I believe, was Jado Rao 
Bhaskar, his diwSn, leading the Huzurdt or Household Cavalry of the 
Raja. His feat was noticed, and it was also noted that this Maratha 
hero was shot by the 19th in the Juah ndld. Now, we know that Jado 
Rao was the only leader shot in the ndld. No common Maratha trooper’s 
death in the ndld would have been noticed by the English. Anand 
Rao Nimbalkar was another captain of Sindhia who fell among the 
cavalry. Gnlgnte, 15 Oct., Khar£, xiv. 0749. 
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the sepoys sheltered themselves from the deadly shower in 
hollows in the ground, and even in some few instances, 
not all the endeavours of their officers could persuade them 
to move forward/' ‘‘Several sepoys who were either 
wounded or pretended to be so, crouched down with their 
backs to the enemy, in such a manner that their knapsacks 
completely sheltered them from everything but round shot.” 
Nor did the terror altogether spare the whites; Elphinstone 
reports that “two of the European officers were vehemently 
accused of skulking in a nala”* But the main body of 
the sepoys in the centre were at last rallied by their officers 
and led on to join Wellesley’s new line parallel to the Juah, 
completed by the addition of the other two sepoy battalions 
from the original second line. 

§ 10. Assaye—second stage of battle , the advance 
to the Juah. 

It was Wellesley himself, leading the British left, who 
turned the tide of the battle. At a quarter to three p.m. the 
word was given to advance and the 78th Buffs and two 
sepoy battalions marched in quick time upon the enemy, 
without firing a shot. On coming within 150 yards of the 
enemy’s line, they stopped for a moment to prepare for 
charging. The campoo opposite them fired a volley, “and 
about the same time some European officers in the enemy's 
service were observed to mount their horses and ride off. 
The 78th instantly redoubled its pace, and the enemy's 
infantry, deserted by its officers, broke and ran. The 78th 
overtook and bayoneted a few individuals. The gunners, 
however, held firm to their guns, many being killed in the 

act of loading. and none quitted their posts until the 

bayonets were at their breasts/'f 

* Telingas crouch, Fortescue, v. 28. Flphin. i. 67. Blackiston, i. 
164 and 174. White officers skulk, Elphin. i. 76. 

tMacveigh, Hist. Records of 78th Highlanders (1887), p. 53. 
“Pohlmann, whose conduct throughout the day bears strong marks of 
treachery to his master, seized the opportunity to retreat.” Fortescue, v. 31. 

“Their infantry fought well, and stood by their guns to the la9t. . . . 
Their cavalry did us but little mischief.” (A. W. in Gurwood, ii. 327.) 
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The new British line that faced the Maratha position 
parallel to the Juah was a very thin one, and the battle had 
yet to be won. The English army had covered the quarter- 
circle from the south to the west by forcing its way on¬ 
wards, but had had no time to conquer the enemy posts 
within this area. The whole field between their first and 
second positions was dotted with enemy pockets from which 
Wellesley's new line was being fired upon in the rear. 
Many of the Maratha gunners had concealed themselves 
under their gun-carriages, and several of the campoo 
infantrymen had fallen down feigning death, in order to 
escape the advancing British bayonets. The concentration 
of Sindhia's reserve and guns at the corner of Assaye still 
stood intact. And beyond Wellesley’s extreme left, the full 
force of Sindhia's best infantry under Pohlmann (four thous¬ 
and strong) had halted in a menacing posture, with their 
arms and munitions not yet spent. 

But while the British line, without a single gun of its 
own, stood anxiously exposed to fire from front rear and 
right, deliverance again came from its cavalry. The 19th 
Light Dragoons, only 360 strong, followed by the 4th Madras 
Cavalry, seeing that the enemy horse pushed back by their 
charge had crossed the Juah and were making off, them¬ 
selves crossed that nala by a ford a little east of Assaye and 
cut up these fugitives. With the arrival of the British 
line opposite to them, the enemy's infantry, from their posi¬ 
tion south of the Juah, began to retreat across the stream 
in increasing numbers. The intense anxiety of Wellesley's 
hard pressed infantry found relief in loud huzzahs as they 
saw their own cavalry under Maxwell dress their ranks 
on the opposite bank and sweep the enemy crowds on that 
side from end to end, cutting down the fugitives and 
destroying their formation. Then they recrossed the Juah 
and drew up on the left of Wellesley's line. 

The sight took the heart out of the campoo infantry. 
The 19th Light Dragoons during their 24 years' service in 
south India had created for themselves a name of terror by 
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their toughness and vigour. They had cut off 500 men of 
Tipu Sultan’s choice Body Guard by driving them into a 
bound hedge and there killing every one of them with the 
sword and lance. No Indian horse or foot could face them. 
The right wing of the Maratha second line was dissolved. 
[Biddulph, 73.] 

§11. Assay#—end of the battle. 

Wellesley’s battalions at last marched in force upon the 
Maratha reserve in front of Assaye, but the campoo did not 
wait for the attack ; the men crossed the Juah behind them 
and retreated in good order. 

All this time there were many dispersed knots of the 
enemy’s artillery men and infantry in the field behind 
Wellesley. That General therefore turned a full circle 
from the Juah and marched southwards mopping up these 
enemy pockets by hard lighting and taking possession of 
their guns. And then the battle ended about sunset, after 
three hours of strenuous fighting. The last action of the 
day was an abortive charge of the 19th upon Pohlmann’s 
unbroken column, which was not pressed home, as Maxwell 
fell down shot dead just before the moment of impact and 
his men retired in confusion. Pohlmann marched away 
from the field with his force intact. Raghuji Bhonsl£ had 
Hed away very early without striking one blow. Daulat 
Rao Sindhia too had taken to flight, but after delivering 
one attack on the 74th. His diwan Jado Bhaskar had 
fallen fighting in the Juah nala, and sixteen hundred dead 
warriors strewed the plain or choked the ravine as silent 
witnesses of the future Duke of Wellington’s first victory.* 

But there was no pursuit. Throughout the day, the 
British cavalry had been employed to do the work of 
infantry and again and again to attack unbroken formations 
without any fire support. Men and horses had been 

* 1% Europeans and 230 Telingas killed on the English side; 1200 
sepoys, mostly Purbias, with one or two hundred Marathas by race killed 
on Sindhia’s side. The wounded were three or four times as many. 
With J3do Rao, Ananda Rao Nimbalkar also fell. Khare, xiv. 6749. 
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worked off their feet, after a twenty mile ride to the field 
without rest or food, before going into action. 

Thus ended the battle of Assaye. “Success was only 
gained by the most extraordinary exertions on the part of 
every man in the field . . . Every man, British or native, 
played his part with superlative gallantry. First and fore¬ 
most, Wellesley himself was throughout, in the hottest of 
the fray, calm, cool, and collected as if at a field day. Two 
horses were killed under him ; of his staff eight out of ten 
sustained wounds to themselves or their horses . . . The 
Sepoys showed not less bravery ; and Wellesley confessed 
that they astonished him.” [Fortescue, V. 32.] 

But the loss of the British was heavy, amounting to 644 
Europeans and 940 Indians killed, wounded and missing. 
The 74th Highlanders had 401 men out of a total strength 
of 565 as their casualty. The two sepoy battalions on the 
right between them had 402 casualties. The cavalry 
brigade suffered 200 men and 715 horses in killed, wounded 
and missing. The Sindhian army left 1200 dead on the 
field, nearly all of them of the same race as the E. I. Co.’s 
Bengal Army sepoys,—and the wounded must have been 
four times as many. Sindhia’s regular infantrymen fought 
well, and were described by Wellesley as the best troops in 
India next to the Company’s sepoys. But they fought with 
the artillery only, as the British General repeatedly noticed. 
Their cavalry disgraced itself. The victors captured 120 
guns in the field and the pursuit. 

§ 12. Effect of the victory at Assaye. 

Assaye cannot be called a decisive battle if it tvas 
expected to crush Sindhia’s power by that one blow. At 
first he put a brave face on it, and argued that he had 
inflicted a thousand casualties on the English force and lost 
the day only through his unprepared state at the time of 
the attack, the cowardly flight of Raghuji Bhonsl£, and the 
seduction of his own battalion commandants by the English. 
Untaught by the past, Daulat Rao talked of pursuing the 
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traditional Maratha policy of sending predatory hordes into 
Haidarabad territory, Bengal and Puna, which had failed 
before Assaye. 

But the moral effect of Assaye was undeniable. No 
amount of bragging could conceal the fact that his French- 
trained campoo and indigenous cavalry alike had been 
signally beaten by a very much smaller British force, and 
no Maratha would thenceforth make a stand before the 
victors of Assaye in an open field. Worst of all, this battle 
caused a final breach between the two Confederated Rajas. 
The Maratha world blamed Raghuji Bhonsle for his selfish 
flight at Assaye, without giving his ally the least help. 
Sindhia therefore vowed to take his revenge by leaving 
Bhonsle’s troops in the lurch in their next encounter with 
the English, and this he did at Argaon (28th November), 
where Sindhias contingent stood still on one side and 
moved off as soon as the English advance began. 

The very large number of men and horses killed and 
wounded at Assaye, enforced a fortnight’s halt on General 
Wellesley for the relief of the sufferers. Then he launched 
his long cherished scheme of carrying the war into Bhonsle’s 
own territory by sending Stevenson on to invade Berar. At 
the same time for some weeks he had again to march rapidly, 
forward and backward, in order to head the enemy off from 
the Nizam’s territory and the Peshwa’s districts. But these 
threatened raids of Daulat Rao now ended in the same 
futility as before Assaye. And the English pressed on with 
their conquests, tightening their grip on the throats of 
Daulat Rao and Raghuji. Burhanpur and Asirgarh were 
captured by Stevenson on 16th and 21st October. Gawail- 
garh, where Bhonsle had stored his treasure, fell after 
a bloody assault on 14th December. 

§ 13. Sindhia and Bhonsle make peace 

In the other theatres of the war, too, unrelieved disaster 
had overtaken the confederated Rajas. Barabati fort in 
Katak had been stormed by the English on 14th October, 
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and the province of Orissa had come into English possession, 
thus allowing them to join their provinces of Bengal and 
Madras by an unbroken land route. In Gujrat Broach was 
stormed from Sindhia’s garrison on 29th August, and the 
fort of Pawagarh and its town of Champaner fell on 17th 
September. So, too, in Bundelkhand, Shamsher Bahadur 
had been defeated on the Ken river (at Kapsa) on 10th 
October and Kalpi captured on 4th December, and that 
Maratha vassal forced to become an English pensioner by 
the end of the year. Ambaji ingle iiad made a treaty of 
alliance with the English on 16th December, one result of 
which was the delivery of Sindhia’s rock-fortress of Gwalior 
to the English (effected on 4th February 1804). 

Thus dense clouds of failure and loss completely 
encircled the two Rajas as the year 1803 approached its end. 
Raghuji Bhonsle was the first to recognise his own helpless¬ 
ness. On 17th December, he signed the Treaty of Deogaon, 
by which 

1. Raghuji Bhonsle ceded to the E. 1. Co. the province 
of Orissa. 

2. Raghuji Bhonsle ceded to the British and the Nizam 
all the territory to the west of the Wardha river and south 
of the hills on which Narnala and Gawilgarh stand, but he 
retained some districts (with a revenue of four lakhs) south 
of these two forts. 

3. The Bhonsle Raja renounced all his claims in the 
territories ceded as above. 

4. In addition, the Bhonsle Raja agreed to submit all 
his disputes with any other Power, to British arbitration 
and also never to take or retain in his service the subject 
of any European or American Power or any British subject 
(whether European or Indian) without the consent of the 
British Government. 

5. Raghuji Bhonsle renounced his adherence to the 
confederacy lately formed by him with Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
and engaged himself not to assist any chiefs hostile to the 
English. [MM. iii. 633.] 
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Daulat Rao Sindhia, too, at last saw reason. After some 
diplomatic shuffling and evasive talks, he signed the Treaty 
of Sarji Anjangaon, on 30th December 1803, on the follow¬ 
ing terms: — 

1. Sindhia ceded to the E. I. Co. and its allies, in per¬ 
petual sovereignty, all his forts, territories and rights in the 
Ganga-Jamuna Doab, and his rights and claims in the coun¬ 
tries lying north of the Jaipur and Jodhpur kingdoms, and 
the Goliad Rana’s territory. 

2. Sindhia ceded to the E. 1. Co. in perpetual 
sovereignty the forts of Baroach and Ahmadnagar and their 
dependent territory, and also the lands lying south of the 
Ajanta hills. 

3. Sindhia renounced all claims of any kind in the 
above districts as well as claims of every description upon 
the British, the Nizam, the Peshwa and the Gaekwad. 

4. But Asir, Burlianpur, Pavagarh. and their depen¬ 
dencies were restored to Sindhia. 

5. Sindhia confirmed all the treaties made by the 
British Government with his feudatories. 

6. In his disputes with the Peshwa about their respec 
live rights in Malwa and elsewhere, Sindhia agreed to abide 
by the decision of the E. I. Co. 

7. Sindhia renounced all claims upon the Emperor 
Shah Alam II and engaged to interfere no further in the 
affairs of His Majesty. 

8. Sindhia engaged never to take or retain in his ser¬ 
vice any European or American or British Indian subject,' 
without the consent of the British. [M.M. iii. 634.] 

§ 14. End of the Mughal Empire 

Marquess Wellesley took care not to sign any treaty or 
engagement with Shah Alam II. The blind old shadow on 
the throne of Akbar and Aurangzib placed himself un¬ 
reservedly under British protection, asking only for his 
defence and sustenance. The Governor-General by an order 
issued on 23rd May 1805, made permanent provision for 
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the support of the Emperor and his family in the following 
way: [MM. iv. 554.]* 

1. A specified portion of territory near the city of 
Delhi, on the right bank of the Jamuna was set apart, the 
revenue of which was reserved for the support of the imperial 
family. But regardless of the actual shortage in the collec¬ 
tion, the Emperor and his family as well as two courtiers 
were to be paid by the English Rs. 90,000 in all every month. 
(This was raised to one lakh in 1809, and to one and a 
quarter lakhs monthly in 1833.) 

2. In the lands thus set apart, the Emperor would have 
no territorial jurisdiction, their revenue collection and civil 
and criminal justice were to be administered by the British 
Resident. 

3. Two courts of justice according to Muslim Law, 
were established for Delhi city and the assigned district out¬ 
side it, under British authority, the Emperor only retaining 
the right of confirming any sentence of death passed by these 
courts. 

4. The Emperor retained exclusive civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within the walls of the palace-fort of Delhi. 

By the Treaty of Sarji Anjangaon, the Padishah of Delhi 
became a British subject. It is not true that this treaty 
merely transferred to the British Governor-General the status 
of Sindhia in the political frame-work of the Mughal 
Empire. Mahadji Sindhia had been a servant of the Delhi 
Emperor; he had been appointed Regent of the Empire 
by that sovereign, and every successor of Mahadji had to be 
formally appointed by the same sovereign before he could 
exercise the functions of his office. It is true that Shah Alam 
II when first investing Mahadji in the robes of Regent had 
promised to make that office hereditary in the Sindhia 

* Development of the scheme, Kaye's Metcalfe , i. 218-223. Delhi 
Dist. Gazetteer, 22-23. How the revenue grew, from 4 lakhs in 1807 to 
15 lakhs in 1813, and 30 lakhs in 1830, Kaye, i. 365. E. Thompson’s 
Life of Charles Lord Metcalfe, chap. viii. Brojendranath Banerji’s 
Rammohun Roy's Mission to England, 55-63. For the crimes and squalor 
within the palace limits, Kaye, 343. Thompson, 141-143. [F. Wynne’s] 

Sketches of India, pub. 1816, pp. 103-111. 
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family. But a master who can appoint is also legally com¬ 
petent to dismiss. When on 14th November 1784, Mahadji 
Sindhia went to his first audience with Shah Alam, he 
prostrated himself before the throne and laid his head down 
on the Emperor’s feet; he was then raised up and declared 
a son of the Emperor. 

But on 16th September 1803, Shah Alam hailed 
the British as his saviours. No British Governor-General 
ever interviewed the Emperor of Delhi ; none of them 
required his formal letter of appointment when entering on 
his office in any subah of the former Mughal Empire,* nor 
even did the successive British officers who administered the 
Delhi district and the Red Fort. In fact, the English were 
the guardian and protector of the emperor, while the pageant 
on the Delhi throne was a perpetual minor, under the pro¬ 
tection and control of the British Government, without any 
volition or motion of his own. The British authorities also 
set their feet down on the immemorial practice of the Indian 
princes seeking confirmation of their succession to their 
States from the Emperor of Delhi. Even in the territory 
reserved for the Emperor’s support, called the Delhi district 
or Crownland, as well as in the city of Delhi outside the Red 
Fort, the administration was conducted by the British Resi¬ 
dent, as the supreme executive authority, exactly as in any 
district of the Company’s possessions, though the revenue 
was ear-marked for the imperial family and that too, only 
up to a limit of Rs. 12 lakhs (1809), raised to 15 lakhs in 
1833. 

Henceforth the Padishah was neither the suzerain of 
the English E. I. Company, nor the ally of the King of 
England and therefore his equal in international status. He 
was not even like one of the vassal princes who accepted 


* The Marquess of Hastings refused to visit the Emperor when he 
went to Delhi in January 1815, “because His Majesty expected the 
Governor-General's acquiescence in a ceremonial which was to imply 
His M. being the liege-lord of the British possessions. This dependent 
tenure could never be acknowledged bv me.” Private Journal , dated 
22 Jan. 1815. 
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British paramountcy and exercised internal sovereignty 
within well-defined territorial limits, while their foreign 
relations alone were subject to British control. Even in 
Delhi, “the authority of the Shah was to be a harmless 
fiction” ; he had no revenue, law-courts or troops of his own. 
[Kaye’s Metcalfe, i. 223.] 

Thus the Treaty of Sarji Anjangaon (30th December 
1803) marks the true end of the Mughal Empire as a political 
institution. 


Note on Sindhia's infantry at Assaye. 

Arthur Wellesley wrote,—"Pohlmann’s brigade of eight battalions 
was called the First [raised for Mahadji in 1790], which was destroyed 
on the 23rd Sept.; the other two brigades in that action . . . were four 
battalions of Begam Samru [but only one of B.S. actually fought,—J. S.] 
and four battalions of Dupont. The latter was formerly Filose’s and 
was utterly destroyed by Holkar at Ujjain [18 July 1801]. It was raised 
[again] at Puna. . . . The only brigade that escaped on the 23rd Sept, 
was part of B. Samru *s. They were with the baggage and got off in 
safety. On the day of action ... I saw them go off. There may also 
have been one battalion of Pohlmann with the baggage. Dorsan was 
certainly killed, and the bodies of other Europeans, who did not belong 
to us, were seen [among the dead at Assaye].” Gurwood, ii. 456 and 
434. This proves the truth of the Maratha reports that 4 battalions of 
Pilose, one of Samru, and [one or two] battalions of Sindhia (i.e., the 
First Campoo) alone fought,—"the five battalions slew many men of the 
English”—"on our side 3 battalions were cut off, and the remainder, 
consisting of 15 or 16 battalions and the entire cavalry of both the Rajas 
retreated in safety.” 
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CHAPTER LI 


THE OLD ORDER AND THE NEW 

§ 1. Mughal imperialism contrasted with the British : 

Social changes 

We can judge of the achievements and failure of the 
Mughal Empire most clearly when we look at it as the back¬ 
ground of the British Indian Empire familiar to us. It 
must be admitted that the Mughal Emperors united many 
provinces of India into one political unit, with uniformity 
of official language, administrative machinery, coinage and 
public service, and indeed a common type of civilisation 
for the higher classes. They also recognised it as a duty 
to preserve peace and the reign of law throughout their 
dominions. The British continued the same policy but 
more efficiently and over a much wider area of India. But 
here the parallel ends. 

First, British paramountcy, by the system of subsidiary 
alliances, injected into our royal houses the germs of a 
moral decline which was incurable except by downright 
annexation. 

Secondly, in the British administered provinces, cover¬ 
ing two-thirds of India, but not in the protected States, the 
aristocracy became extinct as an order. Bernier had 
noticed in the middle 17th century that the Mughals had 
no hereditary peerage like that of England or France, but 
only an official and military aristocracy, personal in theory, 
but tending to be renewed in each generation with 
decreasing rank. In British India this class lost its sole 
reason for existing, as it was manifestly incapable of 
supplying the administrative leaders required by the 
modern civilisation now introduced by the English rulers. 
Thus, the wise Sir Thomas Munro did not fail to notice, 
as early as 1817, that, “There is perhaps no example of 
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any conquest in which the natives have been so completely 
excluded from all share of the government of their country 
as in British India/’ 

The British recognised the remnant of the functional 
aristocracy of the Mughal empire as hereditary princes 
enjoying their lands, but without any duty to the new 
suzerain power. Thus India’s face came to be pitted with 
more than six hundred Native States, like so many pock¬ 
marks, each legally of a higher status than the largest zamin- 
dari. Feudal rights and duties ceased altogether in British 
India, but in the mediatised States, the feudal services due 
to the Rajas disappeared as well as baronial turbulence, but 
their vassals continued to enjoy all the profits of feudalism. 

An aristocracy of wealth has grown up in British India 
trying to fill the vacuum caused by the abolition of the aris¬ 
tocracy of birth. An attempt was made by the British to 
create, by means of the Permanent Settlement of Land 
(1793), a landed aristocracy, without the political status and 
powers of the feudal baronage, who would help in conduct¬ 
ing the administration and maintaining rural peace like 
the landed gentry who did much of the administrative work 
of Great Britain in an honorary capacity before the Reform 
Act of 1832. They were expected to be enlightened 
“improving landlords’’ and justices of the peace. But the 
attempt totally failed. 

Among social changes, the greatest achievement of 
British administration and modern civilisation has been the 
creation of a middle class independent of Government ser¬ 
vice and therefore more permanent and fundamentally 
stronger than the mansab-dar families of Mughal India. This 
class had become, by the year 1947, immensely larger in size, 
better educated, more influential and closer integrated 
with our life and government than the amils and munshis , 
faujdars and dafoghas, who formed the only middle class in 
the Mughal times, and who could not stand as a buffer be¬ 
tween the autocratic baronage at the top and the helpless 
peasants and artisans at the bottom of Mughal Indian society. 
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The fortunes amassed and the social standing honourably 
gained by our modern great lawyers, physicians, engineers, 
and writers, were undreamt of in the Mughal times. 

The rise of this middle class has at the same time lifted 
up the lowest stratum of our society, which continually feeds 
the class just above it with recruits. It cannot be denied 
that as the result of social and economic changes, even more 
than the direct action of an enlightened modern Govern¬ 
ment,—there has been a fairer distribution of the wealth of 
the country among the different grades of the population in 
India, and that the servile conditions of Indian workmen’s 
life that Bernier deplored, have ceased to exist. No doubt, 
the improvement is being counteracted by the intensified 
pressure of the population on the soil which civilised rule 
brings in its train. 

§ 2. Economic life of India , how changed 

Under British rule, the change in our economic life has 
oeen as great as that of our social life Soon after the estab¬ 
lishment of British paramountcy, India was struck by the full 
blast of the Industrial Revolution in England ; then came 
the introduction of steamer transport to Europe, the opening 
of railways in India, and finally the cutting of the Suez 
Canal. All these factors united to destroy the economic 
system under which the Indian millions had toiled, fed 
themselves, and provided the needs of their government for 
centuries during the middle ages. Gone was India’s mono¬ 
poly of indigo, saltpetre and cotton fabrics in the world 
market. She now sank into a producer of raw materials in 
the bulk instead of finished articles or of luxuries of small 
bulk and high value as in Mughal times. Even her coarse 
and coloured cotton exports to the South and East Asiatic 
world ceased, though these had formed more than a quarter 
of the East India Company’s annual investment in the 
Mughal times. 

The attempts made in the Eighteen seventies by Sir 
George Birdwood, Sir William Hunter and other kind Bri- 
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tish officers, to save our artisan class from starvation by 
promoting the manufacture and sale of curios and objects 
of art, for foreign tourists, had exactly the same practical 
effect as applying a mop to the Atlantic waves rolling on 
the beach of England. In the meantime the situation was 
hopelessly worsened by the rise in the price of food grains 
due to the inflation of currency caused by the vast amount 
of specie sent to India to buy her raw goods for export and 
to pay her labourers on the daily expanding roads and rail¬ 
ways. The real wages of our labourers could never keep 
pace with the rise in the price of food and clothing. Hence 
the blank despair which faced M. G. Ranadd, Romesh C. 
Dutt and G. K. Gokhate as they contemplated India’s econo¬ 
mic future near the close of the 19th century. Cash crops 
and mass production of some low commodities became, no 
doubt, novel features of India’s economic life under British 
rule, but they could not fully offset the daily rising price of 
food and increase in the number of hungry mouths without 
employment. 

§ 3. Degeneracy of rulers and stagnation in the 
Indian States 

The British empire by retaining the feudal organisation 
of society in the Native States, prevented reform in fully one 
third of this vast country. Thus a sharp cleavage in the 
standard of education and the conditions of life between 
British India and the Protected States was created, though 
the people on the two sides constantly mingled together by 
reason of their sameness of race, language, creed and often 
of family too. The political evil of feudalism, however, 
was removed by the English suzerain curbing the lawless 
refractory nobles and restoring the supreme authority of the 
Rajas. Internal peace was ensured in their dominions, but 
not progress, for a century and a half, while British India 
was advancing by leaps and bounds. 

The subsidiary alliance system, while it fully met the 
dangers of foreign invasion and civil war, was not an un- 
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mixed blessing. It robbed the people of the Protected States 
of the power of rebellion as the natural curative of mis- 
government. Now began a rapid and hopeless decline in 
the moral character of our ruling Rajas and Nawabs. They 
continued to live as autocrats without the moral justification 
of being the leaders in war and fathers of clans that the 
founders of their dynasties had been. Civil war, as a test 
for the survival of the fittest to rule, was now barred out 
by British bayonets. As Sir Thomas Munro justly observed, 
“A subsidiary force has a natural tendency to render the 
government of every country in which it exists, weak and 
oppressive ; to extinguish all honourable spirit among the 
higher classes of society. ... It renders the prince on the 
throne indolent by teaching him to trust to strangers for 
his security ; and cruel and avaricious by showing him that 
he has nothing to fear from the hatred of his subjects.”* 
Thus, as the result of a century and a half of enlightened 
British rule, the case of the Protected Princes in India was 
hopeless. Nothing could possibly keep them alive in the 
modern order which burst upon India on 16th August 1947. 

§ 4. Why England failed to form a nation in India. 

When the British resigned their trusteeship for India 
in 1947, they had failed to give the Indian people a political 
education which might enable them to stand on their own 
feet. This was not exactly due to selfishness on the part 
of our British protectors. It is a tremendous task to fit a 
nation for self-government after six centuries of alien domi¬ 
nation. A king cannot be deposed by halves, and yet full 
responsibility for governing—and possibly also misgoverning, 
the dumb millions of India could not be handed over to 
untried indigenous leaders, till two successive deluges of 

* Munro’s letter to Marquis of Hastings, 12th Aug. 1817. The 
Duke of Wellington agrees,—“As soon as a subsidiary alliance has been 
formed, it has invariably been discovered that the whole strength of 
the tributary government consisted in the aid afforded by its more 
powerful ally, or rather protector?—and from that moment the respect, 
duty, and loyalty of its subjects have been weakened.’ 1 S. Owen, 
Wellesley, 795, 773. 
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world-wars within 30 years of each other upset all former 
political speculations and prophecies, and forced the hands 
of the rulers and the ruled in India. The transfer of India’s 
sovereignty from British to Indian hands was a revolution, 
accomplished amidst nearly as much bloodshed, destruction 
of property and the people’s misery as the French Revolu¬ 
tion, though only the smallest portion of it was due to the 
rulers’ obstinacy. 

For this it is not fair to lay the blame on British selfish¬ 
ness. The fact is that while intellectual and moral reform 
can proceed apace from foreign impetus provided that the 
people respond to it, democratic government or true nation¬ 
hood cannot be imposed upon a people by a decree of alien 
rulers; its necessary conditions are a long course of prepara¬ 
tion or practical education and a surging up of the masses 
in search of the new political ideal.* But such a widespread 
popular upheaval was not possible under orderly, mechanical, 
British rule. The experiment of giving realistic political 
training to our people involved unimaginable dangers to 
public order and social stability. Hence, when the last 
British pro-consul withdrew with his legions, no Indian 
nation had been born to take his place. 

§ 5. Causes of the fall of the Mughal Empire. 

The Mughal Empire and with it the Maratha over¬ 
lordship of Hindustan, fell because of the rottenness at the 
core of Indian society. This rottenness showed itself in the 
form of military and political helplessness. The country 
could not defend itself ; royalty was hopelessly depraved or 
imbecile; the nobles were selfish and short-sighted ; corrup- 

* As President Masaryk wrote, “Democracy is not alone a form of 
State and of administration. It is a philosophy of life and an outlook 
on the world. The authority of the State and of its laws is derived 
from general agreement among citizens upon the main postulates of 
philosophy and Iife. ,> Could the effects of three centuries of subjection 
[under Austria] be effaced by the magic of liberty? Masaryk was certain 
that they could not, and that a long and careful process of re-educa¬ 
tion, moral and political, yet above all moral, would be needed to 
restore the spirit of Hus and Comenius. Times Lit. Sup., 3 March, 
1950, p. 131. 
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tion, inefficiency and treachery disgraced all branches of 
the public service. In the midst of this decay and con¬ 
fusion, our literature, arj: and even true religion had 
perished.* 

By this time India had ceased to produce leaders, with 
the solitary exception of Mahadji Sindhia ; I do not include 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, because after a short and fitful career, 
his genius crossed its limits and merged into madness. Thus, 
in war, which is the supreme test of a nation's efficiency, 
our people willingly accepted the leadership of foreigners 
and colourable imitations of foreigners. The clearest proof 
of India's failure to produce leaders from among her sons 
was, the fact of our Rajas giving the command of their 
armies to French and Portuguese mestizoes, Eurasian lads 
run away from school, without a tincture of English educa¬ 
tion, illiterate European sailors,f who used to dictate letters 
to their Indian clerks in Urdu for Persian, and even pure 
Indian black Christians of Goa. 

The reason for it was the undeniable fact that Mughal 
India had ceased to have any school for higher teaching. 
Hence, any man pretending to have had a foreign education 
which our princes were incapable of testing, was chosen for 
leadership, because no Indian could be found with the least 
knowledge of modern arts and sciences. 

During the decline of Mughal civilisation, education 
died out in India ; the only schools that survived devoted 


* In Nov. 1778, the British Governor-General received a letter from 
the Emperor Shah Alam II (not yet old or blind) requesting the loyal 
gift of many rarities and two maunds of the best Patna opium for him¬ 
self and a separate consignment of the same drug for his minister 
Abdul Ahad [ C.P.C . v. No. 1212, p. 238.] “Every evening Asaf-ud- 
daula stupifies himself with opium. . . . His confidants are the meanest 
and lowest people : he dreads the society of men of worth. . . . He has 

spent a crore of rupees in procuring entertainment.Beggars, 

buffoons, dancers and all that class, with fools, knaves and sycophants, 
compose the Court of this illustrious ruler of millions." (Sir J. Shore’s 
letter, in Life , i. 407-408.) And yet the Lucknow people were so de¬ 
based as to adore Asaf-ud-daula’s memory for his reckless charity to 
all who begged! For the vices of Peshwa Baji Rao II, see Khar&, xiv. 
0710. Delhi palace vices, p. 335n. of this book. 

■j* Such as George Thomas, Nabab Perron, and James Skinner. 
Others in the Aligarh district, noticed bv Bishop Heber. Journal , ii. 342. 
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themselves to the low but useful work of preparing clerks 
and accountants. The primary education of the masses and 
the higher education of the classes, were alike undreamt of. 
Our indigenous leaders revealed their true character in the 
case of the Sanskrit College founded at Benares by Jonathan 
Duncan. The Peshwas had set up no great college of Hindu 
learning, and when the British established their Sanskrit 
College at Benares and Duncan expected the supreme head 
of the Brahman raj to rejoice at this promotion of Brahmanic 
learning, Sir Charles Malet, the Resident at Puna, reported 
that when he talked enthusiastically about the merits of this 
“College for promoting, or rather preserving Brahmanic 
knowledge,...he had the mortification of thinking that his 
descriptions, instead of producing admiration and emula¬ 
tion, have been received with marks of coldness and 
jealousy.” [PRC. ii. 146, Aug. 1792.] 

Persia had ceased to be the school of the East and the 
spring-head of Islamic culture, with the degeneracy of her 
Safavi kings at the end of the 17th century, the Afghan 
usurpation, the blood-stained reign of Nadir Shah, and the 
long years of turmoil that followed his murder (1747.) Nor 
did Islam in India produce a new generation of scholars 
when the stream of teachers from Iran and Khurasan ran 
dry. The great Sultans who had patronised Shia learning 
at their courts were now dead and succeeded by imbecile 
or impoverished grandsons. 

Ever since the middle of the 17th century, there had 
been close commercial exchange between India and England, 
but our royalty and ruling classes imported only European 
articles of luxury; none cared for European knowledge ; 
no printing press, not even the cheapest and smallest litho¬ 
graphic stone was installed by the Mughal Emperors or the 
Peshwas. They imported only what catered to their luxury 
and vice. 

With the disappearance of true education, the literature 
now produced ceased to promote higher thinking, it merely 
pandered to rich men’s pride and vice. This sad fall from the 
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age of Akbar and Tulsidas is noticeable alike in the Persian 
compositions of Ja‘far Zatali, the Urdu literature of the Court 
of Oudh, the Bengali works of Bharat Chandra Ray 
and much of the latest Vaishnav poetry of Bengal. The 
Sanskrit and Persian languages had long ceased to bring 
forth any worthy fruit on* the Indian soil. The new race 
of Hindi poets, like the flatterers of the Muslim rulers, 
devoted their talents to the ignoble task of flattering their 
worthless patrons’ vanity or stimulating their baser appetites. 

§ 6. How the English have modernised India. 

The fall of the Mughal Empire meant also the fall 
of the Maratha Empire. The Indo-Persian civilisation 
which had grown up under the shadow of the Delhi 
Padishahs and the new Hindu culture which had sprouted 
up under the Peshwas, were both dead by the end of the 
13th century. Their power for good was gone, and their 
lifeless corpses lingered in the country only to spread 
rottenness all around. 

But with the death of the Mughal Empire the middle 
ages in India ended and the modern age began. In Europe 
the fall of the Roman Empire was followed by a thousand 
years of disorder and darkness, out of which Europe 
struggled back into light only in the 15th century. Happily 
for India, the death of her old order was immediately 
followed by the birth on her soil of modern civilisation and 
thought. It was as if the seedlings of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation had been planted in the city of Rome in 
476 as soon as the last Emperor Augustulus had extinguished 
himself after the victory of Odoacer. 

But not immediately after. The beneficent action of 
this change in India’s destiny was at first delayed for 20 years. 
England was engaged in a death-grapple with Nepoleon from 
1803 to 1815, and thereafter followed years of unrest and 
people’s suffering at home before Britain’s life could return 
to the normal. In India, too, Marquess Wellesley’s lightning 
successes at the end of 1803 were followed by a very 
great set-back and a temporary reversal of his policy. It 
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was only after the Marquis of Hastings had completed 
Wellesley’s unfinished task in 1818 that British imperialism 
in India found its feet. 

By a providential coincidence, that was just the year 
when the modernisation of India was taken in hand by 
some of her sons through their own enterprise, with the 
generous help of many Britons given in private, but not 
yet through any official agency. This was the opening of 
the Hindoo College (for giving high English education) on 
20th January 1817, the starting of the first Bengali news¬ 
paper (the Samdchar Darpan) on 23rd May 1818, and the 
institution of the Calcutta Society for preparing, printing 
and distributing suitable text books in English and Bengali, 
on 4th July 1817. 

In deed, the intellectual and moral regeneration of India 
will be remembered as the greatest glory of British impe¬ 
rialism. Such a renaissance has not been seen anywhere 
else in the world’s history.* On our hopelessly decadent 
society, the rational progressive spirit of Europe struck with 
resistless force. First of all, an honest and efficient adminis¬ 
tration was imposed on the country and directed by a British 
agency to ensure peace and economic growth. Then, within 
one generation the land began to recover from the blight 
of mediaeval theocratic rule. Education, literature, society, 
religion, man’s handiwork and political life,—all felt the 
revivifying touch of the new impetus from the west. The 
dry bones of a stationary oriental society began to stir under 
the wand of a heaven-sent magician. It was truly a Renais¬ 
sance, wider, deeper, and more revolutionary than that of 
Europe after the fall of Constantinople. 

In the reform of thought and morals, the pressure of 
rulers from the top is not half so potent an instrument as 
a passionate awakening in the people’s heart; that alone 

* From this point onwards, I repeat some passages of my earlier 
writings, e.g., India through the Ages. The priceless corpus of in¬ 
formation on the Renaissance in India is Brojendranath Banerji’s Bengali 
works Sambddpatrd Sekaler Kathd, 2 vols. &c. Also Calcutta Christian 
Observer , 1832-1864. 
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can give the reform its necessary momentum and 
permanence. 


§7. The Indian Renaissance 

The Indian Renaissance was possible only because a 
principle was discovered by which India could throw herself 
into the full current of modern civilisation in tht outer 
world without totally discarding her past. She could approach 
the temple of modern art and science not as a naked beggar, 
not as an utter alien, but as a backward and at present 
impoverished country cousin of Europe. She had a spiri¬ 
tual and intellectual heritage of which she need not be 
ashamed before the world. In fact, India was not called 
upon to plume herself in the borrowed feathers of European 
civilisation, she had only to assimilate modern thought and 
modern arts into her inner life without any loss of what 
she had so long possessed. 

Ram Mohan Roy was the first to reach the root prin¬ 
ciple of the Indian Renaissance ; it is the belief that modern 
civilisation is not antagonistic to the heart of Hinduism, and 
that the external trappings in which the two civilisations 
differ are mere accidents. He preached and showed by his 
own life that India would not lose her soul by welcoming 
western science and thought, but she would thereby rather 
recover her lost glory. The basis of such a union between 
the modern west and the ancient east was the philosophy 
of humanism, which springs from the belief that God per¬ 
vades the universe, i.e., pantheism. Thus, the Hindu 
Vedantist, the Islamic Sufi, and the Christian Unitarian can 
worship at the same temple. So, he taught his countrymen 
to accept modern philosophy and science without fear or 
suspicion. 

The ground was prepared for this revolution in thought 
by the change in our education system which betgan in 
Bengal about 1810 and grew with increasing force from 
1818. (Bengal will best serve as my illustration.) Educa¬ 
tion through the English language was the lever which 
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moved the mediaeval Indian world, after centuries of inertia 
under Muslim rule. 

The mere copying of the externals of European civili¬ 
sation, without undergoing a new birth of the spirit, cannot 
produce a renaissance. It led only to the growth of the Anglo- 
Muslim culture of the Oudh Nawab’s Court, which was a 
bastard sprout producing no flower or fruit. In it the inner 
spirit of modern civilisation was wanting, and only the outer 
trappings of European life were borrowed and put on the 
persons of Indians who then looked like idiots or buffoons. 
No modern literature took its birth at the Lucknow royal 
court; the pictures and poetry it produced were mostly 
pornographic; Asaf-ud-daula used to eat 64 grains of the 
strongest Turkish opium every day. His successor, Sadat 
Ali knew English and a little French too, but turned out 
on the throne to be such a drunkard that he had to be 
assisted to his bed almost every night. 

This Renaissance was at first an intellectual awakening, 
and it influenced our education, thought, literature and 
art; but in the second generation (1840-1870) it became a 
moral force and set itself to reforming our society and 
religion. It began with our study of English literature and 
modern philosophy from books written in the English 
language, that is, with what is called higher or college educa¬ 
tion, as distinct from the mere knowledge of English for 
the work of clerks or interpreters to the British officers. 

As Sir Charles Trevelyan wrote in 1836, “The curiosity 
of the people is thoroughly roused, and the passion for 
English knowledge has penetrated the most obscure, and 

extended to the most remote parts of India.There 

appears to be no limit to the number of scholars [in the 
English schools] except that of the number of teachers whom 
the Committee is able to provide.” 

In the next generation, the fruits of this English educa¬ 
tion produced a new and highly valuable literature in the 
provincial languages of India, at first by translation, next 
by adaptation from English works, and finally as original 
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compositions. In these writings the influence of English 
literature and European thought is unmistakable, but 
equally unmistakable is their success in adapting the foreign 
spirit and literary model to the Indian mind and tradition. 
Their best specimens represent the spirit of England clad 
in a half-oriental garb, but there has been no wholesale 
borrowing from the west. 

As surely as the Renaissance in Europe was followed 
by the Reformation, so too, in India a modification of our 
social relations, our general outlook upon life, and our reli¬ 
gious doctrines and practices was bound to result from our 
English education. Attempts at social reform began to take 
shape from 1855 under our own leaders. And the move¬ 
ment gained great impetus from the extensive legislative 
powers given to the people in the 20th century. Under 
British rule it was possible for an Indian to be in a minority 
of one, in his opinions and practices, and yet remain in 
society. In Mughal and Hindu times, such a free-thinker 
had to turn a homeless monk or the founder of a new out- 
caste sect, if he was not beheaded as a ‘public enemy.’ 

(Raghuvamsam, xv. 51.);—there was no place for him in 
the community. 

Modern India has become an independent, fully 
sovereign State. That political evolution has been made 
possible only by British imperialism. This is the reason 
why the noblest sons of India, like Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, and Gopal Krishna 
Gokhal6, have recognised a divine dispensation in the fall 
of the Mughal Empire, as looked at from before and behind. 
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In this book an attempt lias been made for the first time to use all 
the Persian and Marathi narratives, despatches, and news-reports (often 
imprinted) relating to this period, along with the English and French 
materials which alone were used by my predecessors in this field of 
history. I have dug down to the very roots of original historical sources, 
namely the reports written by the actors in the scenes and the news- 
writers employed by them, which were absolutely contemporaneous with 
the events and authentic, subject only to the necessary allowances for 
the writers’ personal prejudices. 

The despatches (some in Persian, most others for my last two 
volumes in Marathi) were written by the diplomatic agents ( wakils ) 
kept by the different princes and nobles in the camps and courts of 
the other chiefs. 


Persian, 

The news-reports, almost always in Persian, even when sent to 
Maratha or English employers, were written bv a class of professional 
scribes, called waqia-navis or akhbar-navis, who had continued to func¬ 
tion in India since the reign of Akbar. Even the despatches written 
in English or Marathi were usually accompanied by Persian news-sheets, 
which were translated after arrival into the recepient’s language. All 
the Persian letters and news-sheets received by the British Government 
in Calcutta (with replies to them) were entered in a register in the 
form of abridged English translations, of which 7 volumes, covering the 
years 1759—1787, have been printed by the Indian Records Office under 
the title of Calendar of Persian Correspondence. From 1782 onwards 
we possess a series of very long news-letters from the Delhi Court or 
Sindhia’s camp, usually giving the events of one month and sometimes 
running to more than 320 lines each. An extremely valuable and almost 
complete collection of this last class has been recently purchased by 
the Bombay Government from the descendant of G. R. Kal6, the 
Peshwa’s agent at the Nizam’s Court in the 18th century. 

The largest collection of Persian news-letters of all classes, in 
photostat or transcript is to be found in the Raghuvir Library of 
Sitamau in Malwa. Here has been brought together everything that 
could be copied from every known library elsewhere in the world. 

Mardthi. 

The Marathi despatches (and other State papers) fall into certain 
well-defined groups. First, the cream of the State archives of the 
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Peshwas has been published in 45 volumes under the title of Selections 
from the Peshwas’ Daftar, edited by G. S. Sardesai. Next comes the 
Menavli Daftar, or the documents sent to the Puna Government officially 
and to Nana Fadnis personally, while he was the prime minister (c. 1780- 
1795). These were kept at his country-seat in Menavli, a village in 
the Satara district. They fell into the hands of D. B. Parasnis, who 
printed most of the material in his monthly magazine the Itihas Sangraha , 
under various titles. The bulk has been sold to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment by his heirs, and is now kept in Puna. 

Thirdly, the records of the various branches of the Patwardhan 
family of the South Maratha country, including a vast number of news¬ 
letters from Puna and the camps of the Peshwas* armies. These have 
been carefully edited and printed by V. V. Khar6 and his son, in 15 
volumes, covering the years 1739-1810, and named Aitihfisik Lekh 
Sangraha. 

Fourthly, the Gulgul6 Daftar, or the letters received by the Gulgul6 
family of Maratha tribute-collectors stationed at Kota (now known as 
the Sardars of Sarola house). These have been all copied with a 
Devnagari typewriter, and are invaluable for Sindhia and Holkar, about 
whom the Puna archives become very meagre after 1783. 

Fifthly, the records preserved by the Holkar Government, carefully 
edited by B. B. Thakur in 2 volumes. 

Sixthly, the papers of the Nagpur BhonsKs, first printed by San£ 
and Parasnis, and reprinted in an enlarged and carefully arranged edition 
by Sardesai, Kulkarni and K51£, under the title of Aitihfisik Patra~ 
vydvah&r (1933). 

In addition to these official collections, there are the old papers of 
many Maratha historical families, like the Purandar6s, the Chandrachurs, 
the Hingan6s, the Vaidyas, which have been published in separate sets, 
as well as miscellaneous collections of historical letters and other records 
printed in the Kdvyetihds Sangraha magazine, V. K. Rajwad6*s 
M. Itihas Sddhanen , &c. The reader will find full details of all these 
records in my House of Shivafi. 


English residency correspondence. 

When the Marathi despatches run dry after 1783, the reports of the 
British Residents with the Peshwa, Sindhia and Bhonsl6, come to our 
aid. These have been edited by me (jointly with G. S. Sardesai) under 
the title of Poona Residency Correspondence, 15 volumes, with three more 
to be printed to complete the series to the year 1818. 
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New light from Marathi and Persian sources. 

For Wellington’s Indian campaigns in 1803, the Marathi records 
cited here enable us “to see what was on the other side of the hill** 
as he called it; they make the great General’s measures and policy 
understandable by supplying a full knowledge of the forces and facts 
that influenced each step that he took. The historian can now visit 
both the rival camps. The records in these two oriental languages, as 
well as the British Residents’ despatches (of which the news portion 
is always a summary translation of Persian akhbdrs received by them), 
have made it necessary to correct many statements of the current English 
works on the European military adventures in India, such as Francklin’s 
George Thomas , Keene’s India under the Freelances, Herbert Compton’s 
Particular Account, and above all the French lives of De Boigne and 
Perron. Martineau’s Le General Perron is sadly unreliable for so modern 
a work by such a great authority. 

Marathi &c. 

Aiti. Patravya.—Aitihdsik Patra-vyavahar, 2nd ed., by Sardesai, 

Kulkarni, and Kal6 (1933). 

Aiti. Patren.—AUihasik Patren Yddi Wagaire Lekh, 2nd ed., ed. by 
Sardesai, Kal6 and Wakaskar (1930). 

Aiti. Tip.—AUihasik Tipn4, by I). B. Parasnis (in Itihds Sangraha). 
Baroda, Historical Selections from the Baroda State Records, 10 vols. 
Bhagwat.— Holkar-Shahi Patra-vyavah&r, ed. by A. N. Bhagat, 3 pts., 
and another incomplete. 

Chandra-chur Daftar, Vol. 1. edited by D. V. Apte (1920). 

Vol. 2. edited by K. B. Dongr6 (1934). 

Dhdr State Historical Records, vol. 3, pt. 1, 1722-1807 (1943). 

DY. — DUli-yethil Mar&thydnchin Rdj-Kdranen, ed. by D. B. Parasnis, 
vols. 1, 2 and Supplement (1913-14). 

Gulgule—Records of the Gulgul£ family of Kota (ms.) 

Hingant Daftar, vol. 1, vol. 2 edited by G. H. Khare (1947). 

H.P.— Historical Papers relating to Mahadji Sindhia, 2nd ed., ed. by 
Sardesai (1937). 

Holkardnchi Kaifiyat, ed. by K. N. San£ (1886). 

Jaipur Y.— Jaipur-yethil Rdj-Karanen, ed. by D. B. Parasnis. 

Jodh. Y.— Jodhpur-yethil Rdj-Kdranen, ed. by D. B. Parasnis (1915). 
Khari—Aitihdsik Lekh Sangraha, ed. by V. V. Khar6 and Y. V. Khar6, 
15 vols., up to 1810. 

Mardthi Riydsat, by G. S. Sardesai, 8 vols. 

MD.— Maheshwar Darbdrachin Bdtami-patren, ed. by D. B. Parasnis, 
2 vols. with Sup. vol. on Holkar Darbdrantil Hinganydnchd Vakili 
(1911). 

d23 
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Purandar6 .—Purandard Daftar, voi. i, 1693-1761, vol. ii, 1791-1803, 
vol. iii, 1656-1780. 

Rajadhyaksha.-~/ur5;i BalldUyanchen Charitra (1907). 

Rajwade, V. K.—M. I. Sadhanen, 22 vols. 

Satara .—Historical Papers of the Sindhias of Gwalior, pub. by the Satara 
Historical Research Society, 2 vols. (1934 and 1940). 

Shindd-shahi Itihfisanchi Sadhanen, ed. by A. B. Phalke, vol. i, 1742-67 
(1929), vol. ii, 1738-1814 (1930), vol. iii, 1723-1802 (1937). 

vS.P.D.— Selections from the Peshwas' Daftar, ed. by G. S. Sardesai, 
45 vols. 

Thakur— Holkar-Shdhichya ltihdsdnchi Sadhanen, ed. by B. B. Thakur, 
2 vols. (1944-45). 

Vad & others .—Selections from the Satara Raja and the Peshwas' 
Diaries, more than 15 vols. (including D. B. Parasnis’s supple¬ 
ments). 


Persian. 

D.C .—Delhi Chronicle (my ms.) 

Mohan S.— Waqai-Holkar (my ms.) 

English &c. 

Alwar Gazetteer, by Powlett, in Gazetteer of Rajputana, vol. iii (1880). 
Asiatic Annual Register, annual volumes for 1799-1811. 

Atkinson, E.— Statistical, Descriptive, and Historical Account of the 
N. W. Provinces of India, 14 vols. (1874- ). 

Banerji, Brojendranath .—Raja Ram Mohun Roy's Mission to England 
(1926). 

Biddnlph, J .—The Nineteenth and their Times (1899). 

Blackiston, J .—Twelve Years' Military Adventure, 2 vols. (1829). 

Bombay Gazetteer, ed by Sir J. Campbell, 33 vols. 

Broughton, T. D .—Letters from a Maratha Camp (Constables 1 ed., 1892). 
Compton, H.— A Particular Account of the European Military Adven¬ 
turers of Hindustan (F. Unwin’s ed.). 

C.P.C .—Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Govt, of India Records 
Office, 7 vols. (1911-1940). 

Delhi —Gazetteer of the Delhi District (1883). 

Duff, J. Grant —History of the Mahrattas, 3 vols. (1826). 

Elphin .—Life of Mountstuart Elphinstone, bv T. E. Colebrook, 2 vols. 
(1884). 

Fortescue, Sir J .—History of the British Army, vol. v. cited. 

Francklin, W .—Military Memoir of George Thomas (London, 1805). 
Fraser, J. B .—see Skinner. 

Gurwood —Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington, 2nd ed. (1837). 

Gupta, Dr. Hari Ram —History of the Sikhs, vol. ii. Cis. Sutlej (1944). 
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History of Aurangzib 

Complete in five volumes, sold separately. 

Professor Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib is based mainly on 
original contemporary Persian, Marathi and European sources, viz., 
the Mughal State-papers, daily bulletins of the Mughal Court, the 
records of impartial non-ofhcial writers (such as two Persian 
memoirs by contemporary Hindu writers), the letters of Aurangzib, 
his father, brothers, sons, grandsons, officers and vassal kings, and 
other rrtakers of Indian history, revenue returns &c.; also Marathi 
historical papers, the Assamese chronicles (Buranjis) and the 
French and Portuguese sources. 

Vol*. I & II (in one) Reign of Shah Jahan and War of 
Succession (2nd ed.) Rs. 5. 

Vol. III. Northern India during 1658-1681 (3rd ed.) Rs. 3-8. 
Vol. IV. Southern India, 1644-1689 (2nd ed.) Rs. 4. 

Vol. V. The Last Phase, 1689-1707, Rs. 4. 

Review Opinions. 

H. Beveridge.— Jadunath Sarkar may be called primus in 
Indis as the user of Persian authorities for the history of India. He 
might also be styled the Bengali Gibbon, .... It is pleasant to 
think that England and its Government have had some share in 
producing such a man of wide knowledge and untiring industry 

as Jadunath. All his volumes are good, and reflect the 

highest credit on their author .... The account of Aurangzib 
in the 3rd and 4th volumes is exceptionally good, ( History, 1922). 

Journal Asiatique. —“Ce xviie siecle mongol nous est connu 
per les temoignages de voyageurs europeens: mais les sources 
persanes et les documents dc la chancellcrie imperiale n’avaient 
pas etc utilises dans une etude d’ensemble. C’est le grand merite 
de hauteur avoir patiemment recherche et mis a contribution toutes 
les informations persanes et indienncs . . . . et de nous donner une 
narration vivante et fidele.” (1922). 

Vincent A. Smith. —You are doing first class work. I 
have the highest opinion of your learning, impartiality and critical 
ability. 

Sir E. D. Ross. —“The author seems to me to have used all 
the available Persian materials and to have used them with dis - 
crimination and care. His manner of treating the subject might 
well serve as a model to writers dealing with other periods of 
Indo-Musalman history.” 

Sir W. Foster. —“It is easily the best authority on the period 
with which it deals.” 

English Historical Review. —“The author has been inde¬ 
fatigable in consulting all accessible authorities, many of which 
are still manuscript; while his zeal has led him to visit the sites 
of the more important of Aurangzib’s battles. He writes graphi¬ 
cally in an easy, flowing style” (April, 1913). 




Shivaji and his Times. 

Awarded the Gold Medal of the Bombay Br. Royal Asiatic Society . 

4th ed. Revised and enlarged, with 4 portraits, Rs. 10. 

Shivaji’s character and achievements, and the Maratha insti¬ 
tutions and system of government are discussed in two long 
chapters (45 pages), and the lessons taught by the rise and fall 
of the Marathas are clearly unfolded. Critical bibliography (15 
pages). 

H. Beveridge. —“All his books are good but perhaps the 
best, of them is the Life and Times of Shivaji. It is full of 

research, and gives a striking picture of that great event—the birth 
and development of the Maratha nation.” 

Pioneer. —“Sarkar’s Shivaji is probably the only really first 
class piece of work in English on Maratha history published 
during the present century.” (19 Nov., 1922). 

V. A. Smith. —“The reputation of Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
as a sound critical historian .... will be confirmed and extended 

by his new volume on Shivaji.Prof. Sarkar’s bold and 

deliberately provocative book merits the closest study. 

House of Shivaji 

2nd ed. Rs. 5. 

Contents: A new life of Malik Ambar—A full history of 
Shahji Bhonsle with original records in trans. (64 pages.)—Six 
studies on Shivaji’s career and trans. of historical letters (100 pages) 
—true account of his interview with Aurangzib and captivity in 
Agra (from Rajput mss)—Rebel prince Akbar in Maharastra— 
Reign of Shambhuji (orig. records)—Lives of Santaji Ghorpare, 
the historians Rajwade, Sane, Khare, and Parasnis, and Shivaji’s 
poet laureate Paramanand. 


Studies in Aurangzib’s Reign. 

18 essays, 320 pages, Rs. 2-8. 


Biography of Aurangzib , 30 pp. 
Daily life of Aurangzib. 
Education of a Mughal Prince. 
Nemesis of Aurangzib. 

Princess Zeb-un-nisa’s life . 
Jahanara , the Indian Antigone. 
A Muslim Heroine. 

Firingi Pirates of Chatgaon. 


The Mughal Conquest of Chatgaon. 
Shaista Khan in Bengal. 

History of Orissa in the 17th century. 
A Hindu Historian of Aurangzib. 
An Indian Memoir-writer of the 17th 
century. 

Industries of Aurangzib’s Empire. 

I Aurangzib’s Letters. 


Asiatic Quarterly Review. —-“A series of essays on Aurang¬ 
zib and his times of the most entertaining description.” 

Indian Antiquary. —“All the essays are brightly written and 
several contain information not hitherto available in English.” 

V. A. Smith. —“The essays are charming .” 




Fall of the Mughal Empire. 

In four volumes, Rs. 10 each. 

Sir J. Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib covers the history of the 
Mughal Empire from 1636 to 1707, and William Irvine's Later 
Mughals, edited and continued by J. Sarkar, carries the narrative 
in full detail from 1707 to the retreat of Nadir Shah in 1739. At 
this point (1739) the history has been taken up in this book, which 
ends with Lord Lake's capture of Delhi in 1803. 

An immense mass of materials, mostly unused by any previous 
writer, has been worked upon by Sir Jadunath Sarkar,—such as 
French records and memoirs, State papers and reports preserved 
in the Indian Record Office, more than 200 volumes of Marathi 
documents and biographies, Hindi and Rajasthani histories (in 
verse), besides Persian manuscripts (some of them discovered by 
him). 

Vol. I (1739-1754) Ahmad Shah Abdali's rise and invasions of 
Panjab—Maratha raids into Bengal and conquest of Orissa and 
Malwa—Full history of Panjab and Rajputana—Safdar Jang's 
wars with Ruhelas and rebellion. 

Vol. II (1754-1771) Abdali's Indian campaigns—Full account of 
Panipat —Sindhia's in Rajputana and against Najib—Najib-ud- 
daula regent of empire (1761-1770)—Rise of Jat power—Later 
Panjab and Rajput history. 

Vol. Ill (1771-1788) Maratha expansion in Delhi— downfall of Jat 

E ower—Faction fights of Emperor’s ministers—Mahadji Sindhia 
ecomes Regent of Emperor—Lalsot campaign—Ghulam Qadir 
Ruhcla's atrocities and fall. 

Vol. IV (1789-1803)—Climax of Mahadji's power—his victories at 
Patan, Merta, Lakheri—De Boigne and Perron (full)—Decline 
of Holkar house—Rise of Jaswant Holkar—How Peshwa be¬ 
came an English vassal—War of 1803, Generals Lake and 
Wellington—Contrast with British imperialism—Bibliography. 


Review Opinions. 

Times (London).—Sir Jadunath Sarkar has undertaken a duty 
of real importance. His wide scholarship, his deep knowledge, his 
independent judgment, admirably fit him for the task ; and his first 
volume (1739-1754) shows that the work when completed, will pro¬ 
vide valuable information till now inaccessible to the English 
reader; nowhere else will he find a more authoritative estimate, 
or more poignant detail, of the state of the country before the 
rise of the English Power. (17 May, 1934.) 



A Short History of Aurangzib 

511 pages, with a large map, Rs. 5. 

This book contains nearly one-half of the material of the 
larger work in live volumes. Besides, a chronology, an Index, a 
large map and a chapter on the '‘Empire of Aurangzib, its extent, 
revenue, army, trade, and administrative system” are entirely new 
additions. The character-sketches, reflections, survey of progress, 
decline or fall, and generalisation,— i.e., all matters pertaining to 
the philosophy of history—have been given almost as fully as in 
the larger work. 

J. R. A. S. —“The narrative is clear and orderly, the charac¬ 
terization of individuals is excellent, and, while the book is not 
short by present day standards, there is very little indeed that 

could be spared. The book can be recommended with 

confidence to any readers who have not time or opportunity to 
study the author’s larger work, that well known classic. The History 
of Aurangzib. 

Anecdotes of Aurangzib 

(English translation, notes, and a long life of Aurangzib) 
3rd Edition, Rs. 2. 

The anecdotes, 72 in number, have been translated from a 
Persian work (the Ahkam-i-Alamgiri> ascribed to Aurangzib’s 
favourite officer Hamid-ud-din Khan Nimcha), which no other 
historian has yet used. 

The work is exceedingly interesting and valuable, as it throws 
much new light on Aurangzib and exhibits many unknown traits of 
his character, his pithy sayings, and his principles of government. 

Sec. I.—Young Aurangzib’s combat with an elephant. His 
love-affair with Hira Bai. His coolness in the battle with Shuja. 
His last will and testament. 

Sec. II.—Advice to his sons on the art of government. His 
strictness in maintaining the royal prerogatives. His suspicious 
watching of his sons. His strict justice. Advice to his sons about 
conduct and manners. 

Sec. III.—His treatment of his officers, advice to them, answers 
to their complaints and petitions, strict observance of official disci¬ 
pline. "Beware of the Sayyids of Barha!” Rise of the Nizam’s 
father. "Ability the only qualification for office.” The Emperor’s 
activity and sense of duty. Contrast between the characters of 
the Indians and the Persians. Financial ruin in his last year. 

Sec. IV.—His treatment of Shias a.nd Hindus, as illustrated 
by his orders. 

AHKAM-I-ALAMGIRI (Persian text) Re. 1. 

Aurangzib has been well called a master of the sword and 
the pen, and this book illustrates what a powerful, and sometimes 
caustic, style in the Persian language he wielded. It shows that, 
contrary to the popular belief, he was not devoid of humour. 
Printed from one unique and two fragmentary MSS. 




IV 


Mughal Administration. 

3rd Edition, Rs. 4. 

A complete treatise on the administrative system and consti¬ 
tution of the Mughal Empire, its theory and practice, its principles 
and aims, its effect on the people, the position, rights and condition 
of the different classes in the State, and takes a philosophical 
survey of the achievements of the Mughal Empire, the causes of 
its downfall, and its influence upon the country. 

Contents. —Characteristic features of the Mughal Government. 
Daily life and powers of the Emperor. Central structure, Diwan 
and his duties. Provincial administration. Illegal taxes, full list. 
The spy system. Condition of the peasants. Religious policy and 
ordinances. State Industries. Mughal Aristocracy. Revenue 
Regulations (in detail). Causes of the downfall of the Mughal 
Empire. Legacy of Muslim rule. Bibliography (critical and 
descriptive). 

India through the Ages. 

3rd ed. Rs. 2. 

A survey of the growth of Indian life and thought from the 
Vedic age to our own times—with a detailed study of the contri¬ 
butions of the Aryans, the Buddhists, the Muhammadans, and 
the English to the growth of Indian civilization. It tries to show 
how our present is only working out the legacy of our past. 

Sir E. A. Gait.— “India Through the Ages gives a wonder¬ 
fully clear bird's eye view of a vast subject/' 

J. R. A. S.—“The causes which led to the spread of Buddhism, 
and to the transition from Buddhism back to Hinduism, are 
clearly and interestingly sketched, so also is the brief review of 
the growth of English education in Bengal. Professor Sarkar 
writes without partiality or bias. The book gives an interesting 
and clearly written review of the successive factors which have 
contributed to the composite development of the India of the 
present day. 

CHAITANYA 


3rd ed. with a portrait, Rs. 2. 

Chaitanya, (1485-1533), the greatest saint of Benga^ caused a 
complete moral revolution in Eastern India by preaching the creed 
of bhakti or devotion to God as incarnate in Krishna. His faith 
conquered Bengal, Orissa and Assam, and also established its 
stronghold in several other places, notably Brindaban. 

G. F. Andrews.—*‘Of surpassing value .gives the 

clearest picture of the Saint, and his teaching, and is full of 

intense human interest from beginning to end. .The 

picture drawn of the Saint is one of extraordinary beauty ....” 


—Modern Review , Oct., 1913. 
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